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PUBLISHERS. 


GUILD & LORD, we 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bleaching, [)yeing, [)rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 





CALENDERS. MANGLES AND ROLLS. 
TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES, 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYRING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


EFor Textile F*abrics 


DRYING MACHINE—VERTICAL FRAME. 


WITHOUT INTERMEDIATE CYLINDER. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 6O., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 








Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 








LOOMS 
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. Say | ar P 
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wh =~. 


A Few Details —a_ 


Of one of our recent constructions in 


NORTHROP LOOMS. 





WE INVITE CORRESPOR DENCE. 





THE DRAPER COMPANY, = Hopedale. Mass, 
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COTTON MACHINERY 757 








Pawtueket, RI: 


BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES with Mechanica or Electric Stop-Motion. 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
a —— 
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This New Pattern Spinning Fre ame contains many valuable impro 1ents 


which will certainly intere “- you and pay you to investig sate ., parte are 
oper cially designed and so structed ¢ obtain th o hee shest spe “l and great 
st production 






We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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FISHER CARD FEED. | 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ | 





3 agit 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your poem of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDS 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to- and and you 
are at liberty to eee > | interested person into our mill to see them canning © anc judge for 
themselves. ours truly, WOONSOCKET WORST LLS, 

EDWIN Panu L. Agent 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 














SECTIONAL VIEW. 
-— ——® 


THE FISHER CARD FEED sm y built, turns out even 


work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
it is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 





STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
Cc. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, MA88., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FIsHeR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


| WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 





MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON pened 





Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom, 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 
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REVOLVING FLAT CARDS With New Doffer Siow Motion, Etc. 
DRAWING FRAMES with Electric Stop Motion. 
SELF ACTING MULES and TWINERS ‘* “cise, Medium and 
Spindles, Flyers, Card Clothing and Other Textile Sundries. 
SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES. 








Tweedales & Smalley, Castleton, Eng. 
Taylor, Lang & Co., Stalybridge, Eng. 
William Ryder, Bolton, Eng. 


H. G. McKerrow &% Co. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada. 


Worthington Bidg., 31 State St, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PS OpDARE HASERICK. ears & Co.” 


‘BRADFORD, ENGLAND. BOSTON, MASS.U.SA 
—IMPORTERS OF~ 


_._ EGYPTIAN COTTON. 
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ORS. PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. (Xexs 


| - HORRIGANE FANS 


FOR 


DRYING AND VENTILATING. 


Carbonizers, Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


For Wool, Cotton, Hair, Yarn, Stockings, Underwear, etc. 
Plans Estimates and Catalogues upon application. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
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| (Boston fv a9) é 
eeprone Laminar Fibre C0. 
d MASS COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 





ROVING CANS, 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


ROVING Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
CANS. Manufactured Articles. 





Orrice ano Factory, Tanneny Sr, 
WORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


L, D. Tel. Arlington 44, 


WATCHMAR'S CLOCK — LATEST 
IMPROVED, 


Controls night 
Watchman. 
No ohance for 





Leet Aan cel lit a, 












MEDFORD, MASS. 
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FINISHING MACHINERY irvine” Dyeing,“ Foiting 


Shearing, BeBing. Reteine. ~~~ =e, Poe Stesenng, him to sleep. 
heari ree Te ea, Spira. rur urnished or 

paired; W Wire Looms, Forming Press wags Fara Goods, Allowance 
Morals or —; Py Plate Printing, eng Ma made for old 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machin Detectors. 


. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St.. Phila.. Pa F. NANZ & CO., 127 Duane St., N.Y. 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTO M—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nsils or serews, will not crack, warp orsbrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
SIZE—All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL- 
If Y—Superior to any other can. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES wae re: oo. 
PROVIDENCE, - - - R. I. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


4 
4 
a 
4 
4 
4 
; The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
4 
4 
7 
4 
4 
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Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New High Speed Leom with the 
Northrop continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 





le le le hl el hl i i il el hl i il 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


: . |MORLEY RING 
Mill Sewing Machines. | ~~ —— 








TRAVELERS 


MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 


68 Essex Street, 





Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick 


fine stitch or coarse stitch. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 


WILL Ville ASS) 
SHER NC 


BOSTON, MASS, _..— 











aero > DOUBLE RIBBED 
RINGS U.S. STAND: 

iw ‘ARD.TRAVELER 
isle = CLEARERS.METALIC 
=~ BURNISH LIKE 


) THAT’ PRO- 
—~, DUCED 8% 
TRAVELER. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND .. 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A. CT RTIS TINGLEY, Treasurer. 
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BEAMING MACHINEERY. 


MAGNETO 
BELLS, 
SUPPLIES. 
.Co. 
JACK SPOOLS, 
SPOOLS, 


of 


ELECTRICAL 


Boston, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue 
CONN 

WRITE THE 

FOR PRICES ON 


WINDERS 
scription. 


H. CRANDALL, 


PATENT 
363 Saratoga St., COHOES,N. ¥ 


BOBBINS, 


TELEPHONES, 


F. 0. PLUMMER, 


c. 
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Mianus Elec 


620 Atlantic Ave. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items ‘that 
von don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY C.| jp Mill Supplies. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
f. M. Dixon. 














E. Dixon. Established 1876. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., 


Sole Manufacturers a? 


BRISTOL, 
mE. I. 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and rts 
1e wel ght can be taken off and put on to the enome 
4 role ithout « cane ng yo ser ial nes, when long staple cotto 






The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 





Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


To WIND LINEN YARNS from the SKEIN 


WRITE TO 


W. W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


2824 North 4th Street, - - - _ PHILADEEPHIA, PA. 
| FELTON’s 
PICKER —_ 














SALFELTON & SONCO. | 


We make these brushes any size, —and of any grade of stock. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N. H. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDINC BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT BrotHers & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
Fer All Classes ef Work. 
MATHER & PLATT’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYKRES BROS.’ Card Clothing for Cotten. 


CRITCHLEYW’S Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
LOOMS of all descriptions. etc 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.Co.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY Best MADE 
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AUSTIN G. JACOBUS, Verona, Essex Co., N. J. 


3 ; 
; 3 
; Our PATENT FIBRE Cylinder 3 
: COMBER BRUSH ; 
has greatly pleased the Trade. $ 
; It is the best Comber Brush on the market today and you should 3 
try it. Satisfaction guaranteed. We make other brushes as well, *. 
; Write us about any brush work, Refilling a specialty. Established a . 
in 1835. . 
$ ; 
$ 3 





| 
a 





For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Also Stee/ Caps, Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, etc. 
WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 


Formerly with Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


EP LY BERS. seowisciuersntuepaten 
ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HBLLIOT & HALI{|, 


6 41-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular 


JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United States ot 


one svtamx WATS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 





AND 

















MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


} Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
) in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needled. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, 157 Orange St., Providence, R. |, 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 














LEWIS tam CU AY a 
CARD HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
CLAMPS. 






H.C, WHITCOMB & CO. 


Gag — Ma: LECTROTYPERS, 


42,ARCH STREET, 
Gardner & Reid’s Card Teoth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a vesiety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Sen 
for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


SE mm 


i il 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 











Warren Brothers Company 


MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS 


Coal Tar and Asphalt Asphalt 
Metal, Asphalt and 


Roofing and Tar Concrete 


Paving Materials Coal Tar and Artificial Stone 
Varnishes, Etc ROOFING. PAVING 
Concrete Engine Foundations, Floors, Waterproofing. Et 


ROOMS 4« 4a 


143 FEDERAL ST.. BOSTON. 


EEE 


Telephone 4064 Boste 


Factory, Cambridgeport 








ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





BENJ. BoorHu. PAUL LANG, 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., Lrp., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD - CLOTHING 


_ Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BUCK WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS. 


CARD CLOTHING QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
HAND CARDS. BUCK CARD CLOTHING CO., Palmer, Mass. 


poses VTS PAT. CHS GOUT 


Be 
bobbin and costs less. ill not break with decent usage. Lead- 
ing m lis have found them the best and most economical. Sole manufacturers, 


HENRY PARKERCO,~ - . - Springfield, vt. 


JouN A, MCGUIRE, MANAGER. 
All kinds of Bobbins and Spools. Prices right. Prompt delivery. 


za. Xk. THBVBESw's c& Coa., <= 
Looke’s MiLLs, Me. 
Thread ef any 
<1 SPOOLS =~... )( 




















We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 





IMPROVED ROVE TRAVERSE 


SUITABLE FOR DRAWING, SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES. 


Keeps point of the cam constantly changing its position thus making the rolls last one 
third (3s) longer. Also makes more even yarn and saves about 10% of the pieceing. For 
trial gear address, 


J. H. RAWLINS, |0/0 Kerlin Street, Chester. Pa. 
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AMERICAN 
BRIDGE CO. ; 


GENERAL OFFICES: i 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Designers and Builders of 


All Classes of 


Metallic Structures. 





We have decided to carry at all our plants a large 






stock of Raw Material, from which we can furnish with 






‘4 great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 


Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, 






Angles, Plates, etc. 






BRANCH OFFICES AND WORKS: 

























Albany, N.Y. Duluth, Minn. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Athens, Pa. East Berlin, Conn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Elmira, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Groton, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. Horseheads, N.Y. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Butte, Mont. Lafayette, Lnd. Sidney, N.S. W. 
Columbus, O: Milwaukee, Wis. Trenton, N. J. 
Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. Wiimington, Del. 
Canton, O. New Orleans, La. Youngstown, O. 
Cleveland, O. Pencoyd, Pa. London, Eng 







Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Employing ‘‘Link-Belt’’ Patent Machine-Moulded Sheaves, 


‘ohn ee hie eles el 


DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 


SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, CEARINC, FRICTION 
CLUTCHES, SHAFT BEARINCS, ETC. 


A 9 nla ait iS 


ee ee ee ee ee sili 








MODERN METHODS Catalog. No. 25 listing and describing above articles, also 
LINK-BELT ELEVATORS and CONVEYORS for handling any 
class of Raw and Manufactured Product, Link-Belting, Special Carrier 
Chains, Sprocket Wheels and general mill supplies, mailed upon request. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


ENGINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


CHICACO, U.S.A 


SOUTHERN CONNECTION : WOODWARD, WiGHT & Co., 410 Canal St., New Orleans, La., W. G 
Wilmot, Manager. . 
LInK-BELT ENGINEERING Co., Philadelphia and New York. 
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Fabric Measuring and Packaging Go. 


Postal Telegraph Building, Broadway and Murray Street, New York, U.S.A. 


| Sp scbnight Seat Black 
a AmistlR’ 


Ho oninmy Fast Mtlack 


OUR MACHINES PRINT TRADE MARKS 


ON COTTONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS (Single and Double Widths. 


We lease and license our machines to measure and imprint the measurement upon 
fabrics, fold the same lengthwise and roll into merchantable package 
all in one operation. 


PAID UP LEASES ISSUED. 























Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 








ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
CoHoEzts, New Yornaz. 


C. G. SARCENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Builders of a” 
Stock Dryers, 

Wool Dusters, 








Wool Washers, 
Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 

















21) SPINNING AND SPOOLING MACHINERY 









OSWALD LEVER, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


FILLING COP WINDING MA- 
CHINES. Spindles driven by belts 
or by gears. To wind cops. Cops to 
weave from the inside, or buattsto 
weave from the outside. Can be made 
to wind any kind of filling from the 
coarsest to fine numbers. These ma 
chines will put the most yarn in as 
given size of shuttle than any other 
machine in use. 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOL- 
ING MACHINES. Adapted to the 
finer grades of yara and to the finest 
silk. 

PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING 
MACHINES. Atranged to spool in 

“any way the trade requires. 

BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED 
MACHINES. To wind the large bob 
bins used in knitting mills. 


CONICAL and STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 
DRESSER SPOOLING MACHINES. 


Beaming Machings, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, Reel- 
ing Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


New Thread Protector for Ring Spinning 


The following advantages are claimed for this proteetor. 








1. The speed of the frame will be increased, and also 
the production; on frames without any protectors or 
plate separators about twenty-five to thirty per centum, 
and on frames with separators about twelve or fifteen per 
centam 


2. The threshing and consequent imperfection and in- 
feriority of yarn and cloth, occasioned by the use of blade 
separators is entirely obviated. 





The traverse of the rail can be increased from one 
fourth of an inch to one inch, if frame permits, thereby 
enabling the use of longer bobbins. 


4. The life of the traveller is prolonged fully fifty per 
cent on account of a more even tension being imparted 
to the traveller, the same being held in a perpendicular 
position at all points of the traverse, 


5. Frame and rail more perfectly balanced 

6. Heavier travelers can be used 

7. The yarn is wound tighter and more uniformly on 
bobbins. 

8. A material saving in time of doffing, as more yarn 
is wound on, and longer bobbins can be used. 


9. Saving of time of the operator on scc vant of fewer 
ends breaking, thereby increasing the quality of yarn, and 
the operator can attend many more spindles in eon- 
sequence. 


10. The life of the ring will be prolonged on account 
of decreased friction. 


ll. No accumulation of lint. dust and dirt, which in- 
variably results in the use of blade separators. 


The above resvits have been obtained in the mills of S 
Sanford & Sons, Carpet Manufaeturers, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
in whose mills the protectors have been in use on all spin- 
ning frames since October, 1899, and by permission we re-" 
fer to said firm for a confirmation of our claims. 





SS 


THE RING FRAME THREAD PROTECTOR CO., - Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
( alculations, by William H. Cook, 91 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lati to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
calculations; and also points 
he necessary changes are made 


from one count to another. 


a 








Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Monie. Jr., 63 pages, Il 
lustrated, 


intended to be a complete 








I dealing with everything 
I modern processes of siz 
ing takes up such subje as sizing 
ingredie 30 ners, deliquescent 
Star I ira I (Chloride 
of Zi mate i Pet ntage 
< Zé itio Mixing; Con 
stru . Machine; Working o1 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Term Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Practical Mechanics for Textile 
Werkers. By George R. Smith, 235 pages. 


Thi s a valuable work on mechanics, 
pertaining to textile factories. It is writ- 
t by the assistant lecturer and demon- 
strator in carding and spinning, York- 
shire College, Leeds The book deals 
with measurements, which all mill men 
should be able t ike accurately; with 


t 1its and apparatus employed in es- 
timating heat, work and power; the dis 
turbing influences in a machine which 
go towards making a machine what it Is 
cams, levers pulleys; gears shafting, 
velts; transmission of power; hydraulics; 


lers, fuel, motive power, etc. Price 


Cetton Spinning. By W. 5 Taggart 
Three volumes. P: ice $7.0. 

This work treats of the subject in an 
exhaustive way, from the first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. The various parts of the 
subject have been ‘treated in such a man- 
that the young student may greatly 
“fit himself and use it as a text-book, 
lille the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desire 
for a fuller knowledge and a more per 
fect grasp of tthe principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro 
curing this work 





The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
earding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $3.00. 





Cetten Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 
This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on ‘this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Powe, 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions This work s of much value 


Price $2.50. 


Woolen Spinning, by Charles Vicker 
man, 

This is a most excellent work for stu 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting, 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 2 pages. Price $1.75 








Jacquard Weaving and Designing. 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art ana 


technical training together with a 

ngthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing by the 
autho! The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex 
planation Price $4.00. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W 
Fox . 


\ treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 





ind practical information upon the prin 
cip! of weaving Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding Dobbies; Jac- 
quard Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers: 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed 





faking-up Motion Temples; Trimming 
ind Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 





Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes 
Decidedly the best work of the kind 
for a proper understanding of the present 
tate of ‘the art of dyeing, for the use o1 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu 
dents It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nar- 
iral and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, et Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fiy Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages 

This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pre- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; etc. 
Price $3.00. 

Cotton. By Christopher P. Brooks, 384 
pages, 174 illustrations. 

This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere 


Cotton is considered in its botanical! 

features, its cultivation, preparation for 

the market, and as an article of com- 

merce \ full chapter is given on the 
7 


commercial uses of the seed for oil, ete. 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Pr s" iw 
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MILL SUPPLIES, ETC. 775 





A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1.4 oz.) 





With the Weights All On The Beam. No Lost Weights With This Scale. 


One of the Most Sensitive Scales Made. Positive and Accurate. Send for prices 


SWEET & DOYLE, - Cohoes,N. Y. 
KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


ay We make Scales of Every Description. 


IMPROVED CARDING. 


To Woolen, Worsted and Hosiery Manufacturers: 


S. BROWN, The Famous Carder. 


is now prepared to come to any mill in Canada, United 
States or Mexico and change one set of cards, or more, 
to his new method of carding, on receipt of $25 and 
railroad fare. This method of carding makes smoother, 
clearer and stronger yarn than any other way in the 
world, add makes less waste. If not a perfect success, 
will charge nothing. If preferred. will send full in 
struction to any address for $25. Some of the largest 
mills in England have bought these instructions. Spec. 
ial rates to small mills. Address, 


S. BROWN, Carder, Hespeler, Ontario, Canada. 
A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 
Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ROOFING CO (ALEXANDER BRos.| 
ommccor’ — ERRST OAK BELTING. 


ee PERFECTED GRANITE 
ROOFING, 


Asphait Composition. 
JSEREYCITY, - - 























PHILADELPHIA. 
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He AUDEN MAGHINE COMPANY 


WARREN. RMR. I. 


(Near Providence.) 





BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works a Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines, 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters, 
New Patent Automatic Clips, 








BLEACHING uacHineRy, | DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dve Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 


y «FINISHING MACHINERY .. 


| | Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


q BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Cooper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 


























—— AND 


Tal aa clint a OE 


. GUILD & LORD, 





* PUBLISHERS. 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Sec 
Class Matter 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 





TEXTILE WORLD 


620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
lune Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, 
40 NASSAU St., NEW YORK, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


a IN Errect AFTER 


$3.00 pec vear including The Annua 


$4.00 per veur, includin 
the 
Dyens’ SUPPLEME 


ee RI ek 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


also Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Kuyers of Te 


It contains 22 Textile Maps, showing the location 
ishments, gives distances, railroad connections, etc, 


A Book of 448 pages in Flexible 


lo TextiLe Wor Lp Paid-in-Advance Subscri 








. 
PAGE 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 
Edward A. Greene ; ‘ ‘ 733 
The Election ; ‘ ° , ; ° 74 
Union Face Cloths. ‘ ° 784 
Wool Market : . ; ‘ 786 
le Exports and Imports of Wool and 
Woolens . ‘ . . . 787 
Cotton Market. ; 788 
Exports and pets of Cotton and 
Cotton Goods : 789 
Semi-Annual Meeting of the E. Cot 
ton Manufacturers’ Asso« ladon 790 
The Labor Question in the South . 74 
The Stone Dryer for Raw Stock . : 708 
Pancoast Ventilator . ° . : 801 
, Decision in the Indoin Blue Patent 
Case. . ° : P Si 
Notes ofthe Month . ‘ 803 
Foreign Notes a - S04 
Cotton Department 
A merican Cotton Spinning Machin 
ery—Ring Frame Thread Protec 
» tor—Best Length of Taper on 
>» Mule Cops—The Allen” Jack 
Spooler : . . ‘ 805 
Woolen Department 
The Manufacture of Fancy Cassi 
j meres and Worsteds—Soaps and 
Oils—Dewsbury Low Grade 





Goods—Fulling in the Open 
Width . ; . : : . ° 813 











Contains a Complete Directory of all the Textile Estab 


JANUAR 


I Directory, 


in the United States, Canada and Mexi 


g the Annual Directory 


r foreign countries of the Postal Union, posta 


NT, $1.00 extra 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


lishments with full information about eac 


xtile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers 


ge paid, 


THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


h mill; 
in Raw 


Material and Stock, Rags, ete., Builders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Chemicals, ete, 


of cities and towns where there are Textile Estab. 


Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 


bers (at $3.00) the Directory is given FREE 


CONTENTS. 


Knitting Department 


The Knit Goods Situation—Seam- 
ing and Trimming Machines— 
Foreign Markets for Knit Goods 
—An Improved Tom-Tom—Shap 
ing Circular Fabrics : 

Silk Department 

Degonmming and Bleaching Silk— 
\ M: inufacturer Talks about Tab 
by Cloth—Calculation of Silk 


Goods . e 


Power Department 
Friction Clutches —The Fan Factor 
in Steam Economy—Pulley Speed 
Test—Small Diameters . , , 

Dyeing Department 
Recipes—Crepon on Half-Wool by 
Mercerization —The Effect of 
Light on Colored Carbonized 
Goods—Scientific Color Mixing . 


Questions and Answers 

New Publications 

Industrial News 

Textile Patents a ‘ 
Mill News ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° 
Personals 

Buyers’ Index 


PAGE 
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Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 


Sole Importers of 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 
Ludwigshafen o/Rh., Germany, 





New York, - - 128 Duane St. 
Boston, - - - $53 Milk St. 
Providence bs en te 80 So. Water St. 
Philadelphia ,- 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, - = 207 Michigan St. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Colors 
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PATENTS on Goutal 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 
Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 








HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 
1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 














CAVEATS, TRADE- Mlax Machine. 659,342. D. S. Eastwood 
N S MARKS, COPYRIGHTS and N. H. Normand, New Bedford, 
| AND DESIGNS. Mass., assignors, by mesne assign- 


ments to the National Flax Fibre Co, 


Send your business direct to Washington. Poston, Mass. 

Savestime. Costs less. Better service. Heddles, Treating Worn Out. 659,715. BP. 
20 years experience. Endorsements Themaus, Enschede, Netherlands. 
from Actual Ciients furnished. Consult re- Knitting Machine. 658,826. E. Boessneck, 
ferences in Washinton-.Bradstreet’s Agency Chemnitz, Cer., assignor to C. H. 
and the Columbia National Bank. Aldridge, Loughborough, Eng. 

. 7 Knitting Machine, Lace. 660,053. C. E 
i " , » Vode. . *e 

E. G. SIGGERS, National Union Building Drew, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 

918 F. Street, N. W, Washington, D. C. the Friedberger Mfg. Co., of Penn- 


sylvania. 
Loom. 659,950, 659,951, 659,952. Wm. H. 
List of Textile Patents. Baker, Central Falls, R. I. and Fred- 
eric E. Kip, Montclair, N. J. 
Loom. 659.628. C. F. Roper, Hopedale, 





Kssued October 2, 0,16 and 23, 1900. Mass., assignor to the Draper Co., 
same place and Vortland, Me. 
Bobbin, Separable Cone. 659,597. W. P T.oom. 660,441. <A. Insinger, Philadelphia, 


, 


Pa., assignor to the Insinger Com- 


Wood and W. E. Emery, Pawtucket, 
Bee be pany, same place. 





Carding Machine Feeding Device.  659,- Loom Heddle Attachment. 658,961. O. 

240. T. Lee, Philadelphia, Pa. Runge, Passaic, N. J. 
Cloth Cutting Apparatus. 659,119. M. A Loom Jacquard Mechanism. 659,364. J. 

Adler, New York, N. Y., assignor to Dean, Paterson, N. J. 

Cc. S. Adler, same place. Loom lLet-Off Motion. 659, 205. a € 
Cotton Opener. 669,986. G. Raetz, Por- Bryan, Augusta, Ga, 

denoue, Italy. Loom Picker Mechanism. 659,072. E. M. 
Cotton Picker, Pneumatic. 659,752. W. Keffer, Hespeler, Can. 

Mevers, Sturgis, Ky., assignor of loom Reed. 660,162. W. F. Luther, Fall 

one-half to G. W. Pritchett, Cory- River, Mass. 

don, Ky. Loom Shuttle. 659,435. L. W. Campbell, 
Dyeing 659,343. J. W. Fries, Salem, Woonsocket, R. 1, assignor of one- 

_ & half to Malcolm Campbell, Boston, 
Dyeing. 659,556. A. Siegmund, Ludwigs- Mass. 

hafen, Germany, assignor to the Ba- Lecom Shuttle Motion. 659,405. R. B. 

dische Anilin and Soda Fabrik, same Loynd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

place. Spool or Bobbin. 659,306. J. D. Kings- 
Dyeing Apparatus. 660,402. N. L. Smith, land, New York, N. Y., assignor of 

Waterford, N. Y. one-half to A. D. Zeigler, same place. 
Dyeing Machine, Yarn. 659,906. L. Wel- Twisting Machinery, Yarn or Thread. 

don. Amsterdam, N. Y. 659,569. T. A. Boyd, Glasgow, Scot- 
Fibrous Materials, Apparatus for Cleans- land. 

ins. 659,879. A. Ubbelohde, Celle, Washing Piece Goods, Apparatus for. 

Germany. 660,029. E. Remy, Mulhouse, Ger. 

| | Y ( F b | 
= 


FRED BRADBURY. 
Head Master, Textile Dept. Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax, England. 


Containing, Chapters on the following :— 

Various Systems of Counting Yarns; Resultant and Average Counts; Relative Weights 
and Cost ot Twist ane Mixture Yarns; Weights and Cost of Warp and Weft; Sett Systems; 
Weight and Cost of Woven Fa»rics; Reproduction of Woven Fabrics; Conditioning; Con 
struction of Woven Fabrics; Exercises with Answers. Over 200 pages. Full bound in cloth. 


Price $1.00. Postage and Duty Paid. 


Send Orders to GUILD & LORD, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Sole American Agents. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 





7, / 
FIRST BREAKER WOOLEN CARD No. 3. 


[Is unsurpassed in every particular, which helps produce good work. 
Built in widths 24, 30, 36, 40, 48 and 60 inches. We build the best 
48 in. and 60 in. cards on the market, with every improvement 
which years of experience has suggested, and of the highest order 
of workmanship. We also build special widths of cards up to and 
including 120 inches 

We have not the space here to give the complete specifications, 
but our new catalogue tells all about our cards, as well as our com- 
plete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office, 428-430 Bourse. 








THE | 
AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


65 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


ROPE *, TWINES 


SPECIALTIES : _.—_—__ii. 


‘‘AMERICAN”’ TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
SISAL, MANILA AND JUTE BALE ROPE. 
FINISHED INDIA HEMP TWINES. 














Send.for... 


“A LITTLE BLUE-BOOK ON ROPE TRANSMISSION.” 
SECOND EDITION—-AUCMENTED. 
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EDWARD A. GREENE. 


Edward A. Greene was born in 
Central Falls, R. IL, February 9th, 
1845. His early education was ob- 
tained in the public schools of that 
city, and later he took a course of in- 
struction in a business college at Prov- 
idence, preparing himself for his 
future business career. 

Upon leaving this college, he went 
to work as clerk in the office of Greene 
& Daniels, of which firm his father 
was senior partner. He applied him- 
self closely to mastering the details of 
the business, and after four years of 
faithful service in this position, he de- 
cided to take a trip abroad to study 
manufacturing methods and machin- 
ery in other countries. 

The information thus acquired was 
of great value, and he returned home 
to carry out the ideas and suggestions 
which he had received from examina- 
tion of foreign cotton mills and ma- 
chine shops. 

In 1876, the firm of Greene & Dan- 
iels was incorporated under the name 
of The Greene & Daniels Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the subject of this 
sketch was elected treasurer, a posi- 
tion for which his previous training 
well fitted him. In the wider field of 
action which this position afforded 
him, he showed a high order of exec- 
utive ability, and for ten years suc- 
cessfully managed this department of 
the business. 

In 1886, he succeeded to the office of 
president, made vacant by the death 
of his father. Nine years later, when 
the treasurership became vacant, Mr. 
Greene assumed the duties of that po- 
sition, and until his death filled the po- 





sitions of both president and treas- 
urer. His broad business capacity is 
conclusively shown by the fact that in 
addition to the extensive and arduous 
duties in connection with the Greene 
& Daniels Manufacturing Company, 
he became interested in many outside 
enterprises, to which his business ex- 
perience and advice was of great 
value. He was a director in the Slater 
Trust Co., the Kent-Stanley Co. of 
Providence, the Atlantic Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., the Pawtucket Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., the River Spin- 
ning Co. of Woonsocket, R. L, and a 
trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank 
of Pawtucket. 

In 1861 he became a private in the 
Home Guard, serving until 1865, and 
for five years was quartermaster of 
the Union Guards of Central Falls. He 
also served as commissary with the 
rank of major, on the staff of Gen. 
Horace Daniels. 

Mr. Greene was not only a success- 
ful business man, but also a public- 
spirited citizen, having a deep interest 
in every enterprise to promote the 
general welfare. 

His death occurred on the 8th of 
last July, while he was taking a brief 
respite from work, and while still in 
the prime of life and fulness of his 
powers. He is survived by a wife and 
three children. 

Mr. Greene fulfilled in his lifetime 
every obligation laid upon him, and 
his memory will be long treasured by 
family, friends and business associ- 
ates, who admired and trnsted him for 
his sterling qualities and marked 


ability. 
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THE ELECTION. 





lor four years more the country is 
assured of a continuance in power of 
the present administration. The 
policies to which it is committed, are 
known. Its probable action on many 
questions can be predicted with a fair 
degree of accuracy. First of all, the 
monetary standard, the basis of ex- 
change in both domestic and foreign 
trade, will be undisturbed. The 
tariff now in force will be continued, 
and American industries which have 
come into existence and grown to vast 
proportions under protection, will not 
be subjected to the shock and disturb- 
ance of a change of tariff rates, either 
up or down. 

The emphatic manner in which the 
voters have expressed their disap- 
proval of the policy of change, is not 
the least cause for congratulation. It 
is a plain notice to the party seeking 
power, that they cannot attain their 
object by advocating experiments that 
all human experience declares would 
be followed by disaster. The people 
have settled these issues in such a 
way that they will stay settled for 
some time to come. 

No industry will be more benefited 
by these results than that of textile 
manufacturing, which has in the past 
suffered so much from political experi- 
ments. But, while it has been saved 
from threatened perils, it would be 
most unwise to conclude that because 
of this victory from now on prosperity 
is certain to come to our looms and 
spindles. No fact has been more con- 
clusively demonstrated during the 
past two years than that in most 
branches the productive capacity of 
the textile machinery in the United 
States is in excess of domestic demand. 
The election has not changed that. It 
has simply assured our manufacturers 
that they can devote themselves to 
finding an outlet for the surplus, with- 
out contending at the same time with 
free silver and tariff tinkering. 

Our cotton, woolen, silk, and knit- 
ting mills need wider markets. How 
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they are to be obtained, is a question 
for manufacturers to meet, and while 
they can rely on the co-operation of 
the administration in power, it is 
chiefly upon their own efforts to re- 
duce cost of their products and to cap- 
ture foreign markets that they can 
hope to avoid the evils of domestic 
over production. This applies to every 
branch of textile manufacturing. We 
can make more cotton, woolen, silk, 
and knit goods than we need. The 
election is settled as desired. Now let 
us go to work and meet the difficulties 
which are still with us. 

The immediate effect will doubtless 
be stimulating. Orders contingent on 
election will be placed and idle ma- 
chinery put in motion. The textile 
trade wants no boom, but hopes for 
permanent good business on a conser- 
vative basis. 





UNION FACE CLOTHS. 


In another part of this issue ap- 
pears an article from an English 
writer on Dewsbury low grade goods. 
English manufacturers stand at the 
head of the procession in the manu 
facture of fabrics from rags and cot- 
ton. 

Surprising results in the finished 
fabric are obtained from the use of 
rags as raw material, and form a 
striking illustration of the result of 
long continued effort in the manufac- 
ture of one class of goods. 

We will in this article consider more 
particularly the cotton warp union as 
made by the most approved methods. 
American manufacturers are, with one 
or two exceptions, far behind in the 
working of rags and cotton. There is, 
however, at least one concern in this 
country that at the expense of much 
time, money and effort, and by apply- 
ing themselves exclusively to the 
manufacture of cotton warp face 
cloths, have succeeded in turning out 
a product of the first rank. These 
goods are used for covering caskets, 


and in the manufacture of caps, etc. 
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Many attempts have been made by 
other mills to make these goods, but 
have failed because it is absolutely 


necessary for success, that no other 


fabric be made in the mill, that the 
carding, spinning and finishing ma- 
chinery should be specially adapted to 
the fabric, and that the operatives 
should possess special knowledge and 
skill. 

No photograph can give any idea of 
the fabric, as the face is plain and face 
finished. The illustration which we 


in the filling. This filling is made 
from a mixture of 10 per cent. cotton 
and 90 per cent. fine shoddy. Some- 
times a small percentage of wool, say 
5 per cent., is used in the filling. 

In the carding and finishing of these 
goods, are found the distinguishing 
features of this branch of manufac- 
turing. The cards are very wide, 70 
inches, and so built as to expose the 
stock to a large carding surface. Spe- 
cial feeds are provided for handling 
the tender sliver, and special doffers 


UNION FACE CLOTH. 


give is taken from one of the fabrics 
made by the concern previously re- 
ferred to. The cloth is shown both 
before and after the wool stock has 
been boiled out. The small sample 
pinned to the larger one, consists of 
the cotton warp and the small per 
centage of cotton mixed in the filling. 

There is no room for other manufac- 
turers in this country on this particu- 
lar line of goods. The trade is well 
supplied by the three firms now in the 
business, but we show the goods to 
eall attention to the possibilities in the 
manufacture of other fabrics by per- 
fecting our present methods for work- 
ing rags and cotton. 

The cloth shown in illustration has 
about 51 threads of 2/40 cotton per 
finished inch in the warp, and 44 
picks of 2% run yarn per finished inch 


are used on the finisher. 

The results are such as would as 
tonish the average manufacturer of 
woolen yarn. A smooth, fairly strong 
thread is produced, with the fibres 
combed out straight and clear, mak- 
ing a cloth with a smooth, level face, 
to which a skilled finisher can give a 
face finish of a high order. 

The cloth illustrated weighs 14 8/10 
ounces per yard, 70 inches wide, is 
woven with a plain weave, sells for 
85 cents per yard, and 31 per cent. of 
the finished weight is cotton. The 
methods of carding and spinning used 
in the manufacture of these cloths 
should be studied by our manufactur- 
ers of low grade goods, such as chev- 
iots, beavers, kerseys, friezes, etc. 
The process is, with slight modifica- 
tions, adapted to the working of cot- 
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ton waste, of which we have heard so turers to adopt the most approved 





much of late. We will not speak now_ methods, in order to meet the compe- 
of the finishing, as it is the carding 
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process that our readers can study ; 
; ; ag ‘ sources, and keep step with the ten- 
with a view of improving the manu | 
facture of other fabrics. dency towards lower prices, which is | 
It is incumbent on woolen manufac- found in all industries. 
WOOL MARKET. 
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| The wool market in October main some extent the condition of supply 
i tained the reputation for dullness and and demand in other lands. 
; falling prices that it had acquired While the sales for the month show 
, since the beginning of 1900. an increase, they are still far below a 
4 The failure of a large Philadelphia normal volume. 
t wool house, and the discouraging offer The light weight season has been a 
f if settlement, while bad enough in it failure. Mills have either shut down 
: self, was chiefly important as indicat- or run in part with greatly reduced 
: ing the precarious condition to which consumption of raw material. 
; a part of the wool trade had been The October decline in wool prices 
H brought by the boom of 1899, aud con has not been accompanied by large 
i . 
sequent reaction. It was currently re sales, although the closing weeks were 












| ported that other firms would have marked by considerable speculative 
| been seriously embarrassed, if the activity. 

‘ banks who were carrying their paper Owners of wool have, with few ex 

; had not granted an extension. It had ceptions, been very firm, and shown 

been well understood for months that the greatest confidence in the future. 

the forcing of any large lot of wool on As a demand for wool has been in a 

{ the market would have caused a bad great measure lacking, the result is 

break in prices. that weak holders have found it neces- 

The London sales opened at a de- sary to make lower prices, and our 

i] cline of 10%, and sales have been un- chart records a decline of fine medium 

satisfactory. The decline in wool is to 45 cents. The month closed with a 

ia) world wide. On the Continent, as well somewhat improved demand, caused 






as in England, the same conditions are by the prospect of a Republican vic- 






found, and in spite of elections or tory at the polls. 






tariffs, our wool values will reflect to This expectation has since been ful- 
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filled, and while the result will un- 
doubtedly strengthen the market, there 
is a feeling on the part of many in the 
trade that any decided advance in quo 
tations is likely to be checked by the 
large stocks which have been carried 
for months, in the hope that they could 
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be sold to better advantage after elec- 
tion. 

Manufacturers have few orders, and 
are not likely to encourage any boom- 
ing of prices by purchasing wool they 


do not need. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW WOOL, YARN AND 
WASTE. 


Lbs. in units of one million. 
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At the Live Stock Show 
and Sale at Kansas City, there was a 
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recent 


fine showing Angora goats, and 
2000 were sold. 

for $35.00, the 
More and larger 


Texas 


A yearling buck sold 
paid. 


highest price 


animals came from 
state. 


to 


than from any other 


Preliminary steps were taken or- 


ganize a National Angora Goat Asso- 


ciation. 


An Ohio newspaper devotes con- 
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siderable space and scare headlines to 


of 


store, Which, upon examination under 


a suit clothes bought in a local 
a microscope, as the paper states, was 
found to be made of a fibre composed 
The article gives, 
that the 


learned a 


of one-third cotton. 


as an explanation, Eastern 


manufacturers have 
of 


cotton goods to imitate wool, and as 


new 


trick putting a “tar finish” upon 


cribes the low price of wool to this 


cause, 
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Graphic Chart of Fiuctuations in prices of Cotton, Labor and Print Cloths. 


Cotton prices during October were 
moved up and down principally by 
speculative influences. The spot 
demand has been active both here and 
abroad. 

No concerted action to restrict 
purchases could be maintained among 
English spinners. Many of them had 
made contracts which forced then to 
run their mills, if cotton could be 
bought, and the result is that every 
bale of the new crop sent from the 
United States was sold to go into con- 
sumption upon arrival. During the 
week ending Oct. 26, 248,838 bales were 
exported, as compared with 204,397 for 
same week last year. 

The high prices prevailing have led 
to a heavy movement of the new crop, 
the immediate result being a decline 
of 1% cents per Ib. from the highest. 
This drop has been assisted by favor 
able Government reports as to condi 
tion and by the absence of Jack Frost 
from the cotton fields. 

An English estimate that the world 
would require more cotton than had 
been grown, failed to check the down- 
ward movement. The general statis- 
tical position remains the same _ in 
spite of the speculative reports and 
movement of the commodity from 
place to place. 

The principal factors in the situa- 
tion are the size of the new crop, 
which depends largely upon getting it 


where frost cannot injure it, and upon 





the business conditions throughout 
the world. 

The first influencing the supply, and 
the second being the controlling factor 
in the demand, will regulate the price 
of cotton for the coming year. The 
Visible supply was reported by the 
Chronicle Oct. 26th as 2,394,775 bales, 
as compared with 3,230,344 bales at 
same time in 1899, 3,284,488 bales in 
1898 and 2,472,915 bales in 1897. These 
figures, however, give no idea of the 
large shrinkage in mill stocks which, 
it is well known, has taken place dur 


ing the past year. 





The Sea Island cotton growers of 
Lowndes, Ala., have formed an asso 
ciation, and it is expected that similar 
action will be taken in all of the sea 
island growing countries. The object 
of the association is to have the cotton 
sold only when a demand exists, and 
thus avoid sacrificing the product. 
local bankers are interested and have 
been elected members of the advisory 
board. They are expected to promote 
the object of the association by mak- 
ing loans on the cotton, and the grow- 
ers are considering advisability of 


holding their cotton for 20c per Ib. 


Reports from European cotton 
manufacturing centers, state that 
mills are shutting down owing to hich 
price of cotton and the low price and 
small demand for goods. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON AND WASTE. 


Lbs. in units of one million, 


EXPortTSs. 
Year 
TOTAL. 
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June 30. 
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According to French textile 
journals, the scarcity of cotton bas not 
yet proved a great hardship to French 
mills, as has been the case with Eng 
lish cotton The 
facturers, it seems, purchased heavily 
of and 


now are able to keep their mills run- 


mills. French manu- 


in anticipation the scarcity, 
ning, while the English mills are shut 


down. 


—During the past decade according 
to the British counsul at Smyrna, the 
preponderance of Manchester in the 
been 


cloth, 


cotton Smyrna has 
substantially nm UF 
American competition, which supplies 
more durable goods, has supplanted 
the English manufactures. In 
ings the Americans have also acquired 


imports of 
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the part of the market. 
America is likewise supplying prints, 
the the 


with high favor such 


greater 


Levant regarding 


goods from that 


people of 


country. 
is 


The 
considering the question of establish- 


Roumanian government 
ing a spinning mill to be owned by the 
government, and managed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and Industry. 


Professor Frech, of Breslau, esti- 
that the greater of 
coal fields of England, 
many and will exhausted 
in 300 years, and predicts that in 1000 


mates part the 


present Ger- 
France, be 
years the center of the world’s indus- 
try will be located in China by reason 
and coal fields 


of the extensive iron 


there. 











































NEW ENGLAND COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Semi-Annual Meeting at Washington, D. ¢ Oct. 16, 18 and 18, 1900, 


The 69th meeting of this association 
was held at the Arlington hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 16th, 17th, and 18th. 
About 130 members and guests left 
toston Monday, Oct. 15th, by Fall 
River Line, and this number was in- 
creased by accessions at various points 
on the route. 

Among all those in attendance, 
the Southern manufacturers formed a 
most welcome and suggestive feature 
of the meetings. Welcome because in 
both business and social relations there 
was a union of North and South. 
Meeting as they did at the national 
capital, all felt that there should be no 
rivalry between Northern and Southern 
mills that did not already exist be- 
tween the different mills in the same 
section. 

They met almost in the shadows of 
the capitol, where laws were made 
which affected all of them alike, and 
all seemed impressed with the fact 
that there were great interests in com- 
mon which would unite the cotton in- 
dustry of the United States. 

The weather from the time the party 
left until they returned home, was all 
that could be desired. The meetings 
were so arranged as to give an oppor 
tunity to visit the many points of in 
terest in Washington and vicinity. All 
availed themselves of the privilege, 
and still a good attendance was pres 
ent at the meetings. 

At the first session, on Tuesday even 
ing, the Association after being called 
to order by secretary C. J. H. Wood- 
bury, was welcomed to Washington 
by Secretary Gage of the Treasury 
Department, and by Secretary Long of 
the Navy Department. 

The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, chief 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, spoke on “The Factory as 
He traced 


an Element in Social Life.’ 
the various changes in the mill em- 
ployees of this country, and advanced 
interesting theories as to the progress 
made by factory operatives, their 


social condition and the causes for the 


successive appearance and disappear 
ance of the New England, Irish, 
French-Canadian and Greek races as 
operatives in Northern mills. 

Mr. Wright's remarks were listened 
to with close attention, and he gave 
his hearers a broad view of the social 
question as related to the operatives 
of our mills. 

Letters of regret were read from 
Postmaster General Gary and Secre 
tary of War Root, also a cablegram 
from Charles Lawton of the American 
Thread Co. It was announced that 
Buffalo had been selected as the place 
for the next fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, during the Pan-American Ex 
hibition. 

President Thompson then delivered 
his address, in which he referred to the 
important issues at stake in the poli 
tical contest then at its height, and 
which has since been settled by the 
election of President McKinley. He 
announced that the President of the 
United States would receive the mem 
bers and guests at the White House at 
11.30 a. m. on the following day, Wed 
nesday. Nearly all were in atten 
dance to meet President McKinley, 
who received the party, giving each 
one a cordial greeting. 

After this reception the party 
grouped themselves on the War De 
partment steps to be photographed. 
wing to a spirited contest between 
rival photographers as to who should 
snap the group, it looked at one time 
as if no picture would be taken, but 
happily peace was declared in time, 
and we are able to give our readers a 
view of the group. 

The second, or afternoon session. on 
Wednesday, was opened by the read 
ing of a very interesting paper on 
‘The Cotton Plant” by Walter H 
Evans, Ph. D., United States Depart- 
ment of agriculture. It was freely il 
lustrated by specimens of cotton plants 
in bloom, eut that day on the Potomac 
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flats, where the U. 8S. Government has 
an experiment station. Lyster H. 
Demey, of the U. 8. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, read a paper on American-grown 
Egyptian cotton, which was illustrated 
by specimens of cotton bolls and fibre 
grown in Egypt and the United States. 

The next paper was read by Rich- 
ard H. Edmonds, Baltimore, Md., on 
America’s Textile Industry—A South- 
ern View. 

R. H. Miller, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., 
followed with a paper, entitled ‘The 
Possibility of Cotton Manufacturing 
in the United States, and Especially 
in the South.” 

Wednesday evening the meeting 
was addressed by Secretary Wilson of 
the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. He 
spoke of the great benefit arising from 
an intelligent development of the covr- 
ton plant, and was followed by Dr. 
Webber of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment who spoke on the cotton plant, 
and showed many photographs illus- 
irating his remarks. 

Chas. H. Fish of Dover, N. H., then 
read a paper entitled “The Use of 
Stationary ‘Cells’ in Place of Rotary 
Cylinders in the Dyeing of Textile 
Fabrics.” The next paper on “The 
Putting up of Yarns for Use and for 
Market” was read by F. H. Bishop of 
the Universal Winding Co. 

The secretary read the paper by 
George R. Smith, Osset, Eng., on 
“Yarn Testing and Testing Machines.” 

At this session, it was announced 
that thirty-five members had signified 
their intention of accepting the invita- 
tion of the Southern Railroad to take 
a trip over the road and through the 
great manufacturing district of the 
South. 

Thursday afternoon, D. A. Tomp- 
kins of Charlotte, N. C., addressed the 
meeting on Markets for American 
Goods. He opened his address with a 
high tribute to President Thompson 
for his valuable services in the cotton 
industry, and for the wise foresight 
which enabled him to predict the 
future development of cotton manu- 








facturing in the Southern States, when 
that section lay helpless and prostra- 
ted by the ravages of a recent war, 
and when such predictions were 
scoffed at as chimerical. 

The speaker, referring to the politi- 
cal situation, indicated clearly his be- 
lief that no partisan spirit should 
have a place in the Association, that 
the interests of the cotton industry 
were large enough and broad enough 
to embrace both parties, and to give 
it the right to claim protection from 
all administrations. He urged the 
manufacturers to agree on what gov- 
ernmental action should be taken to in- 
troduce our cotton goods in the mar- 
kets now supplied by nations who buy 
the raw cotton for their products from 
the United States. 

A paper by Edward W. Thomas on 
“The Uses of Cotton Waste,” was sub- 
mitted together with samples of roy- 
ing, yarn and cloth manufactured 
abroad from cotton waste. 

The next paper on “Our Cotton Ex- 
port Trade with China,” was read by 
Daniel Moore Bates, Jr., Wilmington, 
Del., who was followed by Richard H. 
Hill, M. E., Boston, with an _ in- 
teresting and practical paper on 
“Friction Clutches.” 

H. G. McKerrow, of Boston, read a 
paper on the latest development in 
Cotton Combing. 

At the tifth and last session, 23 can. 
didates were elected to active member- 
ship, and 15 to associate membership 
in the Association. 

Rear-Admiral Geo. W. Melville, 
chief engineer of the United States 
Navy, made a brief address which was 
heartily applauded. A paper prepared 
by Paul Schulze, of the Royal Textile 
Museum, Crefeld, Germany, was pre- 
sented, and the convention adjourned. 
Most of those in attendance left Wash- 
ington on Friday morning, well satis- 
fied with their trip. The transporta- 
tion was in charge of Raymond & 
Whitcomb, who carried out the pro- 
gramme in their usual satisfactory 
manner, 
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The following is a list of those pres- 
ent: 


Members:—Joseph D. Aikin, Taftville, 
Conn.; Daniel Moore Bates, Wilmington, 
Del.; Robert Beatty, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
T. Ashby Blythe, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Frank A. Bowen, Lowell, Mass.; Henry 
R. Brown, Phenix, R. I.; William D, Cad- 
well, Nashua, N. H.; Charles H. Collins, 
Ashton, R. I.; Frank H. Cotton, Hope 
Mills, N. C.; H. H. Culver, Taunton, 
Maess.; Charles W. Dennett, North Ad- 
ams, Mass.; Edward P. Dennis, Lowell, 
Mass.; George E. Farrell, Utiea, N. ¥.; 
Charles H. Fish, Dover, N. H.; Freder- 
ick A. Flather, Lowell, Mass.;: F. C. 
Fletcher, Providence, R. I.: M. F. Foster, 
Milford, N. H.; John W. Fries, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Edward T. Garsed, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Charles H. Gorton, Colum- 
bus, Ga.; George P. Grant, Jr., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; D. W. Gray, Utica, N. Y.; R. A. 
Gray. Allenton, R. L; 8S. Greenwood, 
Cornwall, Ontario; John Gregson, 
dale, Mass.; Z. D. Hall, Adams, 

John F. Hamiet, Fall River, Mass.; 

liam B. Hawes, Fall River, Mass.; 
Hawkesworth, Montreal rs, .. 5 
Hawkesworth, Montreal, P. Q.; James G. 
Hill, Lowell, Mass.; Charles H. Hobbs, 
Thorndike, Mass.; George W. Holt, Put- 
nam, Conn.; Stephen A. Knight, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Webster Knight, Providence, 
R. LL; Walkter H. Langshaw, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Evan Arthur Leigh, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur H Lowe, Fitehbure, 
Mass.; Thomas Mayor, Providenc 

John Tempest Meats, Taunton, 

Henry P. Meikleham, Bath, 8. C.; J. : 
Montgomery, Windsor Locks, Conn.; Wil- 
liam G. Nichols, Chester, 8S. C.; Haven C. 
Perham, Lowell, Mass.; J. E. Prest, Co- 
hoes, N. Y.; T. H. Rennie, Granitevi-le, 
8. C.; Edward H. Sanborn, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Arnold Schaer, Warren, R. LL; 
Charles M. Sears, Langdale, Ala.; 
Thomas C. Sheldon, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
William F. Sherman, Boston Mass. ; 
Thomas H. Smith, Jamestown, N. Y.; J 
C. Smith, Fall River, Mass.; Thom: 
Henry Smith, Jamestown, N. Y.; 8S. 8. 
Spencer, Lancaster, Pa.; George E. Spof- 
ford, Blackstone, Mass.; Henry B. 
Sprague, Lynn, Mass.; Leroy Springs, 
Lancaster, S. C.: D. G. Sunderland, Pel- 
ham, 8S. C.; Edward W. Thomas, Lowell, 
Mass.;: D. M. Thompson, Providence, R 
I.; D. A. Tompkins, Charlotte, N. C.; 
George W. Towne, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Oscar B. Truesdell, Newtonville, Mass.; 
George W. Turner, Gloucester, N. J.; 
Herbert E. Walmsley, New sedford, 
Mass.; Josevh Watters, Fall River, 
Mass.; Joseph W. Wattles, Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass.; Charles D. White, Norwich, 
Conn.;: Z. L. White, Winchendon, Mass.; 
Alfred N. Whiting, Oakdale, Mass.; 
George F. Whitten, Manchester, N. H.; 
W. R. B. Whittier, Chattahoochee, Ga.; 
John B. Wild, Utica, N. Y.; Broadus F. 
Willingham, Macon, Ga.; C. J. H. Wood- 
bury, Lynn, Mass.; 8S. B. Alexander, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Eugene C. Andres, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; George R. Babbitt, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Edwin tjarnes, Boston, 
Mass.; F. H. Bishop, Boston, Mass.; 
Henry G. Brinckerhoff, Boston, Mass.; 
John H. Burghardt, Boston, Mass.: James 
Butterworth, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas 
G. Cox, Taunton, Mass.; W. L. Draper, 
Augusta, Ga.; C. E. W. Dow, Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. C. Entwistle, Lowell, Mass.; 
Royal W. Gates, Lowell, Mass.; Sumner 
S. Gould, Lowell, Mass.; Arthur F. Gray, 
Boston, Mass.: Richard H. Hill, Boston, 
Mass.; Alfred K. Hobbs. Manchester, N. 
H.; John E. Kendrick, Providence, R. L.; 


is 
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Frank B. Kenney, Lowell, Mass.; Ste- 
phen C. Lowe, New Bedford, Mass.: D. 
kK. McGaw, Atlanta, Ga.; H. G. McKer- 
row, Boston, Mass.; John R. Mitchell, 
Malden, Mass.; William R. Noone, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Sidney B. Paine, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur Parkinson, New York, N. 
Y.; &. R. Richardson, Pawtucket, R. L.: 
ti. i. Stafford, Providence, R. I.; James 
Strang, Indian Orchard, Mass.; John 
Sykes, Huddersfield, England; James T. 
Thornton, Providence, R. I.: Rienzi W. 
Thurston, Fall River, Mass.; George E. 
Tillinghast, Providence, R. I.; Alison W. 
Trafford, Fall River, Mass.; Justin <A. 
Wiare, Worcester, Mass.; W. W. White, 
Worcester, Mass.; Fred A. Wilde, Paw- 
tucket, Rk. L. 

George E. Alexander, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; J. B. Allen, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Benjamin Anthony, New Bedford, Mass.: 
5. B. Ashley, Fall River, Mass.; George 
B Blacker, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 5. 
Blake, Newton Highlands, Mass.;: W. W. 
Ballagh, New York, N. Y.; J. J. Bradley, 
Marion, 8S. C.; J. H. Bragdon, New York, 
N. Y.; George H. Burgess, Boston, Mass.: 
Frank ii. Burt, Boston, Mass.; Col. D. 
Cardwell, Columbia, S. C.; L. A. Carpen- 
ter, Maiden, N. C Frank H. Carron, 
Hiope Mills, N. C Eugene B. Clark, 
Washington, D. C.; J. D. Clouder, At- 
lanta, Ga.; M. H. Coffin, Whitinsville, 
Mass.; James A. Cooper, Whitinsville, 
Mass.; S. S. Dale, Boston, Mass.; Charles 
Warren Davis, Augusta, Ga.; Dr. Lyster 
H. Dewey, Washington, D. C.:;: J. P. 
Eddy, Providence, R. I.; R. H. Edmonds, 
jaltimore, Md.; Dr. Wabter H. Evans, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Lyman Gage, 
Washington, D. C.; P. Gillan, Fall River 
Mass.; J. E. Hays, Boston, Mass.; A. O. 
Hewitt, Boston, Mass.; George F. Hey- 
wood, Providence, R. I.; John Hill, At- 
lanta, Ga.; George B. Hiss. Charlotte, N. 
C.; Frank H. Hitchcock, Washington, D. 
C.; W. C. Houston, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Carroll Hutchins, Boston, Mass.; Richard 
Johnson, Oldham, England: T. C. John- 
ston, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. W. Jones, At- 
lamta, Ga.; Joseph C. King, Boston, 
Mass.; Hemry G. Kittredge, Boston, 
Mass.; William M. Kendrick, Augusta, 
Ga.; H. B. Lineoln, Worcester, Mass.: J. 
H. Mays, Charlotte, N. C.; E. L. McKer- 
row, Providence, R. I.; P. J. Meaney, 
New York, N. Y Rear Admiral George 
W. Melville, Washington, D. C.: H. Mon- 
roe, Boston, Mass.; F. Nicho's, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; 8S. S. Nostrand, New York 
N. Y.; W. F. Nostrand, New York, N. Y.;: 
William A. Orton, Washington, D. C 
R. H. Pettus, Charlotte, N. C.; J. Harper 
Poor, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, Boston, Mass.; C. H. Purs: 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. V. Richards, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; S. I. Roberts, Danville, 
Va.; Charles H. Sammons, Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. F. Savage, New York, N. Y.: J. J. 
Shiers, Handfort, England; Charles H. 
Sites, New York, N. Y.;: James W. Swit- 
zer, Washington, D. C.; B. S. Terry, 
Providence, R. I.: W. W. Toll joston, 
Mass.: George W. Tyner; Frank M. Wal- 
ters, Fall River, Mass.; George T. Wat- 
tles, Canton Junction, Mass.; Dr. H. J. 
Webber, Washington, D. C.: Wiliam 
Welch, Hopedale, Mass.; James N. Wil- 
liamson, Durham, N. C.; Hon. James 
Wilsun, Washington, D. A Philip 
Worth, Providence, R. I.; Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Anthony, New Bedford, Mass.: 
Mrs. Robert Beatty. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Mrs. J. E. Prest, New York, N. Y.; Miss 
Jessie Prest, New York. N. Y.; Mrs. 
Henry G. Brinckerhoff, Boston, Mass.: 
Mrs. Frank A. Bowen, Lowell, Mass.: 
Mrs. E. FE. Blake, Newton Highlands, 
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Mrs. M. F. Briggs, Chicago, Lil 

Bb. S. Brown, Lynn, Mas Miss E 
terworth, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs 

s H. Collins, Ashton, R. LL; Mrs 

A. Cooper, Whitinsvi-le Mass 

H. H. Culver, Taunton, Mass Mrs 
George Ross Eshleman, Lancaster, Pa 
Mrs. Georg W Holt Putnam Conn 
Mirs. William M. Kendrick, Augusta, Ga 


Mrs. Frank B. Kenney Lowell Mass 


Haven ¢ 

I 1am, Lowel Mass Mr I H. Ret 
Graniteville, 8S. ¢ Mrs. J. C. Smith 
Fall River, Mass Mrs. 8S. 8S. Spencer 
Ly caster Pa Mrs H I Sprague 
Lyrn, Mass Mrs. Rienzi W. Thurston 
Fa River Mass Mrs. A. W Towne 
sawren¢ Mass.; Mrs. AlLtison W. Traf 
ford, Fal. River, Mass Mrs. Herbert E 
Walmsley New Bedford Mass.; Mrs 
William Welch, Hopedal: Mass Mrs 
W. W. White, Worcester, Mass Mrs. W 
R. B. Whittier, Chattahoochee, Ga.; Mrs 
Fred A. Wilde, Pawtucket, R. I Mrs 


James N. Williamsor Durham N. 
; Willinghan Macon 
P Woodbury Lynr 
Mass.; Miss Alice P. Woodbury, Lynn 


About thirty-five of those who at 
tended the Washington meeting ac 
cepted the invitation of the Southern 
Railway Company’s agent to take a 
trip over their line. Stops were made 
at Danville, Va., Reidsville, N. C 
Greensboro, N. C., High Point, N. C 
Salisbury, N. C., and at Charlotte, N 
(., where the visitors were entertained 
by the Merchant’s Club. Other stops 
were made at Lowell, N. C., Gastonia, 
King’s Mountain, N. 
C., and Gaffney, S.C 
entertained by the Gaffney Manufac 


Bessemer City, 


, Where they were 


turing Company. 

A stop was made at Asheville, the 
arty visiting Biltmore, and at Spar 
tanburg the colored churches were 
visited Sunday evening. At Atlanta, 
the American Cotton Company took 
the party to the International State 
air, where the round baling machine 
was in operation. 

Upon starting for home, the guests 
presented a loving cup to Mr. Rich 
ards, of the Southern Railway Com 
pany, as a mark of their appreciation 
of the hospitalities extended to them 
The entire trip was very enjoyable, 
giving the Northerners a good oppor 


tunity to see the mills of the South, 


whose competition in recent years they 
have felt so keenly, and to know from 
experience what Southern hospitality 


really is. 
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LABOR QUESTION IN THE SOUTH. 
CUYLER SMITH 


For the Textile World 

With the coming of the cotton mills 
to the cotton fields, a great change has 
been worked in the lives of the South- 
ern poor whites resident in the Pied- 
mont Section of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama. 

Since the close of the Civil War 
these people, numerically several mil- 
lions, have dragged out a miserable 
existence on isolated famns nestled in 
the valleys and coves of the Blue 
Ridge and its foothills, or as “crop- 
pers” on the plantations of the landed 
sentry, Who, immediately after the 
war, rented out their ancestral acres 
and moved with their families into 
the growing cities, there to engage in 
business. From this class of gentle- 
men have sprung the men who organ- 
ized the cotton mills which now at- 
tract the white labor from the country. 
In antebellum days the owners of 
plantations were educated men of af- 
fairs, so the change from managing a 
vast agricultural! establishment to 
directing a bank, a mill, a factory or 
great commercial house was not so 
difficult to those who were so pe- 
culiarly fitted to command men. 

Many of the negroes followed their 
late masters to town for two reasons; 
it was the puradise to which their 
race had looked from the fields and 
quarters of the old plantation as a 
place where a negro could live without 
working, and find congenial compan- 
ions; the other great reason for exodus 
of the black men to town was the de- 
sire to remain the servants of the cul- 
tured white man, and escape the dom- 
ination and often violence of the “poor 
white trash,” as the slaves had 
dubbed them far back in the other 
century. 

With no owner, no protector, and the 
bewildering effects of sudden emanci- 
pation, coupled with the disturbing 
doctrines, taught the freedman by 
those harpies of reconstruction days, 
the skalawag and carpet-bagger, the 
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country negro was in no enviable po 
sition if he remained on the farms 
with the white cropper. 

in olden days the gentlemen pro- 
tected the negro and restrained the 
violent hatred of the poor’ white 
toward all negroes. These “peor 
white trash” were not tramps or ho 
mads, yet they showed some of the 
characteristics which stamp the 
gypsy. ‘They lived in small cabins on 
stray bits of unproductive soil, raised 
a large family of tow-headed children 
who never saw a school or scarcely 
ever heard a kind word. This class 
hunted and fished and carried on a 
contraband trade with slaves, giving 
whiskey in exchange for the plunder 
petty thieves brought by night to their 
hidden stills. Later, they were the 
first illicit distillers. 

The natural supposition would be 
that this class of people would syin- 
pathize with the slaves in any desire 
for freedom which they might have, or 
atfiliate politically with the abolition 
ists: but such was not the case, except 
in Kastern Tennessee and other cer 
tain remote mountainous regions of 
Kentucky, North Carolina and West 
Virginia, where there were but few 
slaves. There the poor whites were 
of a different nature, and to a large 
extent most unfriendly to the slaves 
and slave-holders, but this was not 
true elsewhere. On the contrary the 
most ultro pro-slavery people in the 
South were, without doubt, the poor 
whites. These men had votes and it 
was their solid support of Robert 
Toombs and his like that took states 
out of the Union, and overcame the 
wise councils of such men as Alex. 
Stephens and Ben. Hill, who were op 
posed to secession and its inevitable 
results; war and devastation. 

The slave-owner would calmly dis 
cuss emancipation, pro and con, speak 
ing his mind freely (and it is interest 
ing to note that not a few were favo 
ing gradual emancipation in the early 
fifties), but to the poor white, who 
never owned a slave and could never 
expect to own one, it was dangerous 


to even mention the subject save in 


commendation of the system of sla- 
very. 

The color, freedom and vote of the 
poor white were his only superiority 
over the slave. Therefore, as freedom 
to the slave meant immediate degra- 
dation to the poor white, his bitterest 
feelings were instantly aroused by the 
mere suggestion of freedom for the 
slives, and it was this intense feeling 
that made them the fiercest soldiers in 
the Confederacy 

After the war they formed the “Ku- 
KXlux-Klans.” and ever since have 
been opposed to negro advancement, 
and vote to a man with the Demo- 
cratic party. So much for the past of 
this class, from which is drawn the 
operatives employed in Southern cot- 
ton mills. It will be observed that 
from the earliest days they have con- 
sidered themselves the social equals of 
the educated Southerner. In my visits 
to scores of Southern factory towns, I 
find this to be still the case. They 
have always sought the advice of their 
old men and their friends before tak- 
ing any decisive steps in their busi- 
ness relations. Early environment, 
poverty and the war have conspired to 
make the parents of the Southern 
operatives of today, conservative to 
narrowness, suspicious of strangers 
and their suggestions and offers, and 
most difficult to lure into any kind of 
an agreement which has the slightest 
savor of curtailing their freedom or 
merging their individuality into that 
of any one else. 

These people deal with life as units, 
relying solely on themselves to settle 
the daily problems. According to their 
ideals, that is manhood. They must 
be dealt with as units, not masses, In 
all this country I have never found a 
people so entirely independent in 
thought, manners and feelings. No 
two ever took the same view of any 
question. But on the “negro ques- 
tion” they are, strangely, unanimous. 

The operatives of the new cotton 
factories are the children and grand- 
children of the men who fought in the 
civil war, now gray veterans who 


spend the evening of their lives in the 
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cottage chimney corners, oracles and 
Nestors for all the young folks gone 
up to town to handle the spinning- 
frame and loom. 

No sooner is a mill company organ- 
ized by the progressive capitalists of 
the village than the old soldier, hear 
ing the good news bawled over the 
fence by a passing neighbor, back 
from a day’s trading in town, calls up 
his family and announces his inten 
tion of journeying “ter town termor- 
rer, an’ I reckon the colonel will give 
ver er chanst ter hep him run bis 
factory 

The old man does go to the Colonel, 
the same man who led him and his 
friends on the great battle fields of 
that regrettable struggle. He takes 
his wealthy friend aside and bespeaks 
his “takin’ them chillun, ever one 
uv ’em, in yer new mill. Me an’ my 
ole woman needs the support, Colonel, 
an’ the chillun will sho’ work yer way, 
sah, if yerll only give um er chanst.” 

The mill is built, and the old man 
brings the hands to live in the clean, 
brightly painted cottage on the hill to 
begin a new life where all the family 
may work and earn more clear money 
in one month than they have made in 
twelve months on the cotton farm 

The old man goes home to his cabin, 
but the young people are never away 
from his conservative influence, for 
Saturday night sees them going out 
for Sunday at the old home. Then all 
questions, especially the one now com 
ing to the front, “Shall we join a labor 
union?” are discussed. These old men 
advise against the joining of a union. 
Monday the operatives are at the mill, 
and turn a deaf ear to the organizer 
who was eagerly listened to last week. 
It is a combination of all these pecu 
liar conditions that makes the growth 
of labor unions among Southern cot 
ton-mill workers slow growth. 

The men who own the mills are of 
all classes, local bankers, merchants 
and farmers, large and small. The 
average stock held by each is less 
than $500. This brings the mill own 
ers and the masses close together. An 


operative is usually a cousin of some 
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stock-holder. One Georgian, who has 
made a large fortune by manufactur- 
ing, said, looking at his operatives 
passing out from the mill, “I enjoy 
feeding and clothing these people 
more than all the money I have 
made.” Another said to me, “I am 
taking all my operatives picnicing 
Saturday and footing the bills my- 
self.” This man gives his young help 
half an hour off twice a day to play 
in the grove surrounding that mill. 

Many mills, like those at Pelzer and 
Piedmont, S. C., provide free schools 
and enforce attendance. These are 
the two largest Southern mills. House 
rent is usually gratis, or at the rate of 
50 cents per room a month. Fuel is at 
a2 nominal cost, and not necessary, 
save for cooking, exceeding 90 days a 
year. 

It is claimed in the East that 
Southern mills pay starvation wages. 
This is an error. Our mills pay by the 
piece, and good weavers, for instance, 
earn $1.00 to $2.50 a day on average 
Southern goods. As I reckon it, there 
cannot be over 10 per cent. difference, 
the Eastern wage being the higher. 
But it is true that the Southern hours 
are longer. However, the reduced 
cost of living South, low rentals, cheap 
fuel and other advantages make the 
operatives’ wages really higher than 
in the Fast. 

Thus the operatives have so vastly 
improved their condition by working 
in the mill, not on the farm, that they 
are little inclined to ask for shorter 
hours or increased wages. They are 
the most uniformly contented and 
prosperous class in the South. 

I know of three factories in Georgia 
which are examples, proving my de- 
ductions are correct. At High Shoals 
the factory has been in operation 
forty years. The labor is drawn from 
the vicinity. No strike has ever oc- 
curred; not even a misunderstanding 
arisen. There are 500 people in the 
village, happy, contented and prosper 
ous. I asked one at her loom, “What 
would you do if the factory shuts 
down?” “Who, me? Why, I'd pick 
cotton out at gran-pap’s until hit 
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started up again.” 

These people are capable of self- 
support at all times and actually re- 
sent the idea that they could not earn 
a living. Judging by what I have 
seen of Southern farm life, I feel cer- 
tain these mill people regard the new 
village as a sort of paradise. Here the 
50 odd negroes are servants in the op- 
eratives’ households or draymen at 
the mill. 

The negroes are going to return to 
farming when the whites come to the 
mill. A negro can’t work in a mill. 
The hum of the machinery would put 
him to sleep, and if he even got a dol- 
lar ahead he would loaf a week. Bx- 
Governor McDaniel is at the head at 
High Shoals and his influence is very 
great with the mill people. They ut- 
terly refuse to join unions. 

Trion Factory was established in 
1845’ by the Allgood family. It is lo- 
cated in northern Georgia, and was 
the pioneer factory in that section. 
The large mill village is filled with a 
happy and prosperous people, drawn 
from the little valleys of that rugged 
region. The President is on friendly 
terms with his operatives, and states 
that no strike, friction of any kind, or 
demand for change of hours or pay 
ever occurred at this large mill. No 
union has been formed there. The 
3000 in this village are most comfort- 
ably housed, and behind each cottage 
is a garden which supplies the family 
with vegetables. 

At the Whittier Mills, eight miles 
from Atlanta by trolley, the 600 in- 
habitants of that model mill village 
are the country people of the imme- 
diate vicinity. It was here that an 
attempt was made to take them into 
a union, but they refused, being ad- 
vised against it by their elders back 
in the country. I consider this little 
community one of the most orderly, 
progressive and universally prosper- 
ous in the South. 

The company maintains an excel- 
lent school on the grounds, which is 
well attended. Mr. Whittier is an 
astern man and knows Southern 
character, and governs his people ac- 
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cordingly. They are his friends and 
he ‘has proven himself theirs. 

Recently professional agitators 
have been at work in Atlanta and 
other mill towns. Their work has 
been unsuccessful. The most deter- 
mined opposition was by the opera- 
tives. In several instances mill own- 
ers interfered when the agitator, as 
was the case in Atlanta, denounced 
them as “robbers and thieves who 
would put the non-union operative 
into slavery.” This speaker repre- 
sented himself to be an English min- 
ister, but he scarcely referred to the 
gospel. 

Soutbern mill owners have charged 
that these agitators are in the pay of 
Bastern mill men. There is no proof, 
but as our people have nothing to 
fear from labor unions and our East- 
ern spinners have, this is an open 
question for every man to decide. Mis- 
leading advertisements appearing in 
our papers stating that “Southern 
mill operatives are wanted in Eastern 
mills,” and “$8.00 to $10.00 is paid,” 
but for what? The ads do not say. My 
mill friends tell me they believe these 
are printed solely to agitate their op- 
eratives into demanding increased 
wages. Personally I don’t believe 
that the agitators are emissaries, as 
charged, or the advertisements printed 
for any bad purposes. Though it is 
queer that the latter appear at the 
time when many Eastern mills are 
shut down. I know spinners all over 
the East. They are not men likely to 
resort to such tricks. Our countrys, 
our trade and our opportunities are 
too large, extensive and unlimited for 
one section to be that jealous of an- 
other. Recent international events 
are drawing the East and South to- 
gether, and their interests are too 
closely allied for such charges to be 
true. 

Careful consideration of existing 
conditions in the Southern mills 
shows that no change in hours or 
Wages may be expected in many 
years. The operatives assure me, in 
conversation, that they have all that 
can be desired. As to the supply o? 
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help, it is ample to meet the demands 
of manufacturers for all time to come. 
Usually there are five to ten applica 
tions for every possible place in a new 
mill. 

The Southern operative is a pure 
bred American, of good old Colonial 
stock, and thoroughly satisfied with 
his employment. He has recently bet 
tered his condition a thousand fold 
without the aid of a union, and he 


will scarcely join one while present 
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dry stock as cheaply as can be done by 
any other method, while the mechan 
ism is so simple that the objections to 
automatic raw stock dryers are re 
moved. 

The dryer consists of a revolving, 
cireular, flat, perforated, iron drying 
table (1), Fig. 2. A self feed (KK) de- 
livers the stock to this table in an 
open fluffy condition. The stock is 
first subjected to a current of air from 


the fan (L”), the moist air escaping 





THE STONE DRYER FOR RAW STOCK. 


conditions exist, and I judge that they 


will continue unchanged for a quarter 


of a century, at least. 
The Stone Dryer for Raw Stock. 


Something new in textile machinery 
is found in the Stone dryer for raw 
stock, shown in the illustration. 

In building this machine, the aim 
has been to combine the acknowledged 
advantages of the flat, stationary 
dryer, and economy of the automatic 
machine. 

Automatic machines are essential 
for handling the large quantities of 
raw stock used by modern mills. The 


builders claim that this machine will 


through an opening at side of cylinder 
(H). Successive currents of air from 
L’ and L complete the drying process, 
and the revolving table brings the 
stock in front of a blower pipe (N), 
where a blast of air ejects the stock 
from the machine. The dry stock can 
be thrown on the floor, or by connect 
ing the exit with a pneumatic con 
veyer, can be carried from the drye! 
to any part of the mill. Wool can be 


‘arbonized by reducing speed of ma- 


chine and increasing temperature 0 
the air. 

It is claimed that repairs are re 
duced to a minimum by the absence of 


all endless woven wire aprons, or 
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other mechanism liable to get out of 
order. The machine is self cleaning, 
as the stock passes easily from the 
iron table, thus saving time consumed 
in cleaning when changing from one 
color or grade to another. The steam 
coils are so situated that no dust or 
lint can collect on them. The wool 
comes out in an open, lofty condition, 
and the builders state that the ma- 
chine requires less floor space in pro- 
portion to production than that re- 
quired by any other system of drying 
raw stock. 

This dryer is in use in several of our 
leading mills. The reputation of its 
builders, the James Hunter Machine 
Company, North Adams, Mass., as 
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conditions admit. They should also 
be built in a thorough and substantial 
manner with the heads fastened firmly 
so as to form practically one piece 
with the barrel. Such a spool pays 
large dividends to the mill. Chas. O. 
Murray, Nashua, N. H., manufacturer 
of spools, bobbins and shuttles, aims 
to furnish such goods as we have de- 
scribed. 

The heads are fastened to his spool, 
shown in the illustration, in such a 
way that he is ready to guarantee that 
with the ordinary mill usage, they will 
not become loose. 

He is connected with no trust or 
combination and will be glad to quote 


prices to any one interested. 








makers of textile machinery, is a guar- 
antee as to the durability of its con- 
struction. It is made in various sizes, 
varying in capacity from 1000 to 1500 
pounds of stock per ten hours. 

All of the wearing parts are of iron, 
and all parts in contact with hot air, 
are either tin or iron. 

The builders will be pleased to fur- 
nish further information. 


Dresser and Jack Speols. 


Too little attention is paid to bob- 
bins and spools in our mills. The loss 
from using poorly constructed spools 
consists not alone in the first cost of 
the spool, which is a comparatively 
small item, but besides this is the 
very heavy loss caused by the extra 
waste made where spools are broken 
or get out of order when filled with 
roping or yarn. 

There is also the loss of production 
from spools giving out, or, what is 
worse, being out of order a greater 
part of the time, keeping the opera- 
tives continually tinkering on them. 


The spools should be as large as 





It is reported that mercerized 
linens have appeared in the European 
markets. They have been made in 
solid colors and plaids, and it is stated 
they are very attractive. 


—The Egyptians favored linen in 
textile manufacturing, and were prob- 
abiy proficient in this branch of the 
art long before the Hebrews acquired 
an understanding of the methods of 


working wool. 


Oil spots of long standing should 
first be treated with chloroform, and 
then with the magnesia and benzine 
paste. Spots caused by tallow, lard, 
wax or paraftine should receive an ap 
plication of castor oil to dissolve the 


grease, 


—It is believed that the first fulling 
mill in the American colonies was in- 
stalled in the village of Rowley, Mass., 
in 1648. Other mills were erected at 
Watertown in 1662; at Andover in 1673; 
at Ipswich and Salem in 1675; and at 
Barnstable and Byfield in 1687, 
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Worcester Slasher Compressing Roll. 


The process of spooling and dressing 
both cotton and woolen warp has much 
effect upon the subsequent process of 
weaving. If yarn is wound soft on 
the beam, the strain to which it is sub- 
jected in the loom draws the warp 
down into the beam, making depres- 
sions which bring extra strain on 
some of the threads, causing breakage 
while weaving, and streaks in the fin- 
ished goods. 

The harder a warp is beamed, the 
better it weaves. Note the pleasure on 
a weaver’s face, when she gets a 
solidly beamed warp. But the tight 
winding of yarn on the beam by old 
methods, means that great strain is 
put on the warp. This stretches the 
yarn, and if it is tender, results in 
breakage during beaming, and the 
weaver has to contend with a warp 
where the ends are appearing and dis- 
appearing in a most aggravating man- 
ner. The results are reduced produc- 
tion and imperfect goods. Again, yarn 
stretched in beaming loses much of its 
strength and elasticity, and breaks 
more easily in weaving. 

With the ordinary friction appli- 
ances on warpers and slashers, it is in 
many cases impossible to put strain 
enough on the warp to secure a solid 
beam. 

With the Worcester Warp Com- 
pressor, the yarn, instead of being 
pulled tight, as in the old process, is 
pressed down hard on the beam by a 
compressing roli. This method sub- 
jects the thread to very little strain. 
To one acquainted only with the old 
methods of beaming, it is a great sur- 
prise how slack the yarn is between 
the reel and the beam, and how hard 
it is wound on the beam. It is claimed 
that from 25 to 60% more yarn can be 
wound on a beam by this compressor, 
than by the old methods. This gain 
results in a saving of cost for drawing- 
in warps, and there are less warps to 
be put in the looms, thus increasing 
production. 

The compressing roll for slashers 
has a %” expansion end, and a 6” ex- 


tension end, having rings of various 
widths that go on a sleeve which fits 
into the end of the roll. Taking off, or 
adding rings gives the various lengths 
for different widths of warps. Rolls 
can be made any desired length of 
body, with or without extensions, 
using the expansion on one end. The 
standard roll is 3%” in diameter, steel 
barrel, surface milled; cast iron ends, 
thick enough to resist wear, and can- 
not burr up and cut the warp. This 
compressor has for many years thor- 
oughly demonstrated its merit in 
beaming woolen and worsted warp, 
and has also met with gratifying suc- 
cess when used on cotton warps. An 
illustration of the compression roll ap- 
peurs on Page 765 of this issue. It is 
built by the Worcester Warp Com- 
pressing Co., 91 Exchange St., Worces- 
ter, Mass, 





The Pancoast Ventilator. 


It no longer requires any great effort 
to convince manufacturers of the ad- 
vantage of having their mills well ven- 
tilated. It is generally recognized 
nuw that good ventilation gives satis- 
factory returns, by reason of the 
greater efficiency of the operatives, in 
addition to the more healthful condi- 
tions which it assures. 

The air may be renewed by mechan- 
ical means, or the natural circulation 
may be utilized. If the latter system 
is adopted, the ventilator should be 
proof against ingress of air, rain or 
snow. It should have a free exit in 
which no obstacle is placed to prevent 
the free movement of the air. 

In addition to these points, it should 
be constructed so that the wind com- 
ing from any direction would have a 
tendency to create an upward or out- 
ward draft. The illustration of the 
Pancoast ventilator shows how these 
various requirements in a ventilator 
are provided for. This ventilator has 
been submitted to the test of actual 
usage for so long a time that its merits 
are generally admitted. 

It is constructed of a high grade of 
iron, well braced, and it is conse- 
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quently calculated to withstand the 


usage to which ontside ventilators are 
exposed. Besides being constructed on 
correct principles, it is an ornament to 
the building. It of 
the establishments 


is in use in many 


best industrial 

throughout the country. 
The 

Refinery Company says: 


engineer of the Spreckles Sugar 
“The venti- 
lators put over our filters last spring 


have proved very satisfactory, being 


always steam proof, and have free de- 
livery.” 


Theodore C. Search says: “I regard 


the Pancoast ventilator a very excel- 


— 
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THE PANCOAST VENTILATOR. 


lent one indeed, and do not think any 
other is as good.” 
Globe Mills, 


“We consider our ventilating 


Knitting Norristown, 


Penn.: 


system perfect by the use of eleven 


Pancoast ventilators on our factory 


and dyehouse.” 
A ventilator which allows the air to 


go out, and from being 


prevents it 


blown in, is a very valuable feature 


on dyehouses in which steam from the 
cold 
In addition to ventilating, it 


dye-tubs is so objectionable in 
weather. 
is claimed that the Pancoast ventilator 
will prevent chimneys from smoking, 
us a down draft is impossible. 

The National Ventilator 


Company, 723 Drexel Building, Phila- 


Pancoast 


delphia, have recently issued a cata- 


logue giving full particulars in regard 


to their various styles of ventilators, 


end parties in need of such apparatus 


would do well to secure a copy and 


correspond with them on the subject. 


WORLD 


Final Decision in the Indoin 
Patent Case. 


Blne 


The United 
Appeals handed down on October 16th 


States Circuit Court of 
a decree confirming Judge Cox’s previ- 
the of the Bad- 
and Fabrick vs. 


ous decision in case 
Soda 


Kalle & Co., which declares valid the 


ische Anilin 
patent owned by the Badische for the 
dyestuff known as Indoin Blue. In the 
latest decision, the case was rehearsed 
at length, and the main features are 
sustained, and an injunction is issued 
against the defendants and any others 
for infringing their patents. This case 
has been in litigation for some years, 
and this decision finally settles one of 
the most important litigations in the 
history of the dye industry, not only 
because it sustains this particular pat- 
ent, which is in itself very valuable, 
but also because it announces princi- 
ples which are of great importance in 
favor of the validity of the Badische 
patents in general. The complainants 
through their United States represen- 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt 
have conducted the case 


tatives, Messrs. 
& C 


much 


0., with 


vigor, and many expert wit 


nesses have testified on both sides of 
the case. 


, Gambling in Wool Futures. 


There exists in France and Belgium 


a system of buying tops (or combed 
what 


lor 


wool) on is known as term con- 


tracts. these sales prices are 


quoted daily in Roubaix and Antwerp 
for about twelve months ahead, so 
that anyone on making a contract for 
yarns, himself 
month desired during the coming year. 

The 


kilos, 


ean cover for any 


lots of 5,000 


Filieres. 


tops are sold in 


known as For each 


Filiere bought, the purchaser has to 
deposit 1,000 franes, or £40, so that if 
he buys tops at five franes, he specu- 
25,000 of 


francs, 


lates frances worth 


1,000 


on tops 


for a in 
£ 1.000 


The only 


of 
he 
worth for a deposit of 


deposit or 


other words, speculates on 
£40. 
other obligation he undertakes is that 


if the market falls, he has to deposit 
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the amount of the fall in addition to 
the 1,000 


rises he can sell out at any 


frances, but if the market 


time and 
pocket his profit. 
You will thus see that an article of 


commerce has become the sport of 


speculators, in the worst form of 


Stock Exchange gambling, and it is 


said on good authority that in 1899, 40 
million kilos were sold, and only four 
millions delivered, or 10 per cent. of 


the total sales. Thus the 


amount 


bought for pure gambling purposes 


was hine times as much as that 


bought for legitimate purposes. 

This system enables unscrupulous 
and powerful speculators to disorgan 
under such circumstan- 


ize a market 


ces. The difficulty has reached such 


a pitch that manufacturers and mer 


chants in France have petitioned the 
National Assembly for the suppression 
of the system, and it is expected that 
some modification will take place. 
In Germany the same _ system 
existed at Leipsic, but it has now been 
The 
spinners there, however, took the ini- 


suppressed by the Government. 


tiative by boycotting all tops which 
they knew to have been bought under 
the term contracts. 


Notes of the Month. 


The consolidation of the Southern 
Cotton Spinners’ Association and that 
of the Hosiery Yarn Spinners’ brings 
under one organization between 80 
and 85 per cent. of the Southern spin 
ners. The new association represents 


an annual business of over $40,000,000. 


Charles Fletcher has severed all 


official connection with the American 
Woolen Co., 


disposed of his stock in the concern. 


and, it is reported, has 


This marks another step in the gradual 


withdrawal from the company of 


practical woolen manufacturers who 


were in the combination when 


it was first formed. It is alleged 
that the 
also been largely liquidated. 
P. Colt, president of the 


Trust Co.. of 


Ray holdings of stock have 
Samuel 
Industrial 


Providence, has been 
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elected to fill the vacancy in the Board 


of Directors, caused by the with- 


drawal of Mr. Fletcher. 


The Argicultural Department has 
carried om experiments this summer 
on the Potomac flats, in raising hemp. 
that the 
Southern 


It is will 
that a 


yxrade of hemp equal if not superior to 


expected results 


show the farmers 
that grown in the Philippines can be 
raised in this country. 

The German government has en- 
gaged a number of students from the 
Tuskegee College to go to German Af- 
start the cultivation of the 


rica and 


cotton of which Germany at present 
obtains the 


States. 


supply in the United 


—A circular letter has been ad- 
dressed to officers and members of lo- 
cal unions, from the office of General 
Prince 


Secretary-Treasurer Greene, 


calling attention to conditions under 


which the General Council can en- 


dorse local strikes, and to the pro- 


posed limitation of the employment 


of women and children to ten hours 
out of the twenty-four, and the prohi- 
bition of child labor in factories. 

The circular advises local unions to 
strengthen the condition of their 
treasuries, in order to prepare for the 
movement to establish a work day of 
than 


less 


not over ten hours, at not 
the present rate of wages. Attention 


is called to the alleged violation of 


the ten hour law in various states. 

The Hawaiian Islands became a 
part of the United States on June 4th, 
1900, and there has been considerable 
confusion among exporters as to the 
price to be charged to their Hawaiian 
When a 
able to 


customers. foreign country, 


Hawaii was purchase goods 


at lower prices than were merchants 
United 


admission to the 


in the States, and since its 


Union some export- 


ers still persist in treating it as a 


foreign country, and _ selling their 


goods at the reduced rates. 
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There has been some agitation 


among South Carolina cotton manu- 


facturers to enter into an agreement 
not to employ children under twelve 
years of age in their mills. It seems 
that the children are 


far more anxious to have them work 


parents of the 


in the mills than are the mill owners 
to employ them, and the opposition to 
limit at which 
work in 


a law fixing the age 


ehildren shall be allowed to 


Southern mills arises almost entirely 


from the desire of the parents to get 


their children employed at an early 


are, 


—Several broad minded manufactur- 
ing firms throughout the country, have, 
during late years, adopted various ex- 


pedients for obtaining suggestions 


from their employees, in regard to the 


improvement of methods and ma- 


chinery in the mills. This plan could 


be adopted to good advantage by tex- 


tile mills. The latest scheme of this 


kind which has come to our attention, 


consisted in placing a box in a con- 


venient place in the mill, to receive 


the suggestions, and posting a notice 


that $100 would be divided into four 


prizes for the four best suggestions 


made, 





Foreign Notes. 


Monte 


The exports of wool from 
video from November 15, 1899, to June 
20, 1900, were 37,912 bales, in compari- 
64,619 


1898-99. 


son with bales for the same 


period in For the time 
named, ending June 20 last, the num- 
ber of bales sent abroad were to the 
following markets: Dunkirk, 12,276, 
Antwerp, 11,333; Hamburg, 5,603; 
Liverpool, 5,322; Bremen, 1,744; Genoa, 


983; New York, 436, and Havre, 215. 


—Wages for wool combers at Rou- 
baix, France, are low, varying from 44 
to 77 cents per day of 11 hours. Boys 
work at night and women and child- 
ren take their places during the day. 
It is the least remunerative of the dif- 
The 
daily wages for cotton and wool spin- 


ferent branches of textile work. 


ners is 96 cents, and for piecers 58 


[52 


cents. Women employed for the same 
work earn from 39 to 44 cents. Dye- 
Weaving 
is not very remunerative either, parti- 
cularly for machine satins. The mean 
wage paid for this work is $2.90 per 


ing is done chiefly by lads. 


week. The prices for hand work are 


slightly higher, but there are at least 
three months a year when there is no 
work. 

A circular, signed by the leading 


firms engaged in combing, has been 


received by firms in the Bradford wool 
trade, to the effect that on and after 
the lst of October the charges for 
woolcombing will be increased. The 
scale of charges for the future ,is as 
follows: 


Merino wools: Wools tearing 7 and up 
wards of top to 1 of noil, 2d.; tearing 5 
and under 7 of top to 1 of noil, 2%d.; 
tearing 3 and under 5 of top to 1 of noil, 
24¢6d.; tearing 24¢ and under 3 of top to 1 
of noil, 2%d.; tearing under 2% of top to 
1 of noil, 3d.; burring, 4d. extra; re-gill- 
ing, 4d. extra. Crossbred wools: 56's 
crossbreds, 15¢d.; 50’s, l4d.; 50's under 7 
of top to 1 of noil, 15¢d.; 40’s to 46’s card- 
ing, 15¢d.; 40's to 46's carding under 8 of 
top to 1 of noil, l4ed.; burring, 4d. extra; 
re-gilling, Jed. extra. No carding to be 
done under 154d. All qualities above 56's 
crossbreds to come in under the Mer- 
ino Tariff. Iceland: Wools tearing over 
8 of top to 1 of noil, l'ed.; under 8 of top 
to 1 of noil, 158d. 


—The U. 8. 
ports that a new device has been in- 


Consul at Chemnitz re- 


vented for the consumption of smoke 
given off by locomotives, whether the 
locomotive is moving or standing still. 
that 
four locomotives in 


has been 
Chem- 


It is said this device 
added to 
nitz, and that a locomotive using 
this new invention and being worked 
to its utmost capacity, saves in one 
month 28,600 pounds of coal. To equip 
costs 


a locomotive with the device 


about $25. It can also be applied to 


stationary engines. 

—A strike was recently started in a 
cotton mill at Colne, Eng., because the 
increase the 


employer declined to 


speed of his looms. 

the earliest records of the 
weaving industry in America, is 
found in the will of Gabriel Harris, of 
New London, Conn., in 1684, in which 
he willed “four looms and tacklings, 
and a silk loom.” 


—One of 
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American Cotton Spinning Machinery. ®"4 the gear D*. Around the hub of 
a the gear is an adjustable plate E’, 
ARTICLE XVI. 


which carries the pin F’. Upon one 


end of the stud G'‘ is the five-toothed 
CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. star-wheel H?, and upon the other, the 


draft change gear, D* which ranges 
(Copyright.) from fourteen to twenty teeth. 
First in order in considering the Running with the draft gear is an- 
movements of the comb in detail, other gear J2. of thirty-eight teeth. 
comes the feed motion. The feed rolls 


This is keyed to the end of the bot- 


FIG. 9% 


are driven from the main driving tom feed roll C. Thus, it will be 
shaft of the comb, and, as their mo i plainly seen, that any movement given 
tion is intermittent, while that of the to the star-wheel would be communi- 
driving shaft is continuous, a device, cated to the feed rolls. 

ealled a pin and starwheel is used, During a portion of each revolution 
which is shown in elevation in Figure of the cylinder shaft, the pin F’, 
96 and in a diagram in Figure 97. which describes a circle of about five 
The cylinder shaft N is driven from inches in diameter, engages one of the 


the driving shaft A* by the pinion C' teeth of the star-wheel, causing it to 
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turn one-fifth of a revolution, when it 
remains stationary until it is ad 
vanced another tooth, by the pin at 
the next revolution of the cylinder. 
To prevent any movement of the star 
wheel, while it is not being acted 
upon, the face of its teeth are made 
concentric with the plate E* on the 
the gear D', with which it is 
contact. 
The movement of the feed roll, at 


each revolution of the cylinder shaft, 








he parts are set by the index or 
timing dial, which is on the head end 
of the cylinder shaft and is shown in 
the diagram of the gearing (Figure 
97) but is omitted in Figure 96. The 
dial is divided into twenty parts, 
numbered 1 to 20, each part being sub 
divided into quarters. Above the dial 
is an index finger fastened to the 
comb frame In setting, the driving 
shaft is turned by hand, until the in 


dex finger points to the proper figure. 


FEED ROLL 


COU 
TIMING DIAL 


FIG. 


is very slight, for the largest draft 
gear (twenty teeth) will cause the 
feed roll, which is three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, to deliver only 
about one quarter of an inch of cot 
Tom, 

The lap rolls, upon which the lap 
rests, are also given an intermittent 
motion, corresponding to that of the 
feed roll, and are driven at one end of 
the comb, from the bottom feed roll. 

All the various parts of the comb 
are timed to operate in regular order 
and, as each part is dependent upon 
the others, any very great variation 
from the proper timing will cause bad 
work and injury to the combs and 


needles 


The feed rolls are usually timed to 
commence turning at about 4%. 

Figure 98 shows the cam and 
levers for operating the nipper and 
cushion plate and Figure 99 shows the 
parts detached from the cam in eleva- 
tion 

The cushion plate D is generally of 
steel with a dull-pointed edge and the 
nipper knife E' also of steel, is re 
cessed to receive a cushion of leather 
or rubber. This cushion prevents the 
fibres from becoming cut or otherwise 
injured, when the cotton is gripped 
by the cushion plate and nipper. 

oth the cushion plate and the nip- 
per are carried by a cradle F*, which 


has a slight recking movement around 
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its fulcrum at Z. The nipper arm N 
is also hung upon a the 
at V. In the cradle 


arm P* is the nipper setting screw P’, 


fulcrum on 


cradle upright 


which bears against a stop, formed 


by the frame of the comb. The cradle 
is held in its normal position, which is 
the the 


stop, by a strong spring L’, end 


with screw bearing against 


of which is fastened to a 
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t®. The part, carrying the screws, is 
to the shaft J. 
the length 
to it 


keyed 
shaft 


This 
the 
the 
J’, 
of 
upright 
nipper cam makes one 
of 
revolution 


nipper 
of 
keyed 


runs whole 


comb and are also 


horizontal levers 


back 
the 


shaft 
the 


nipper 


which connect with end 


the nipper arms N’, 


rods L*. The 


by 


revolution to one the cylinder and 


each the opening and 





FIGS. 98 


cradle, the other to the frame of the 
comb. 

The connection to the nipper 
which the 
plate are caused to open and close, is 
means of the upright rod L’, 
horizontal lever J 


the 


cam T, 


vy nipper and cushion 


by the 
nipper shaft and 


nipper cam lever J*, which car 


roll J* that works 
T° in the face of the nipper cam. 


ries a in a groove 

It will be seen that the nipper cam 
lever J° is made in two parts, which 
enables a very fine adjustment to be 
made by means of the screws T* and 


i 
AND 99, 


closing and cushion 


of the nipper 
plate takes place, which corresponds 
to the movements of the cylinder. 
To follow these movements, 
ures 100, 101, 102 103 


Figures 100 to 102 are sections 


Fig- 
and have been 
made, 
showing the different positions of the 
nipper and cushion plate in relation to 
the fluted segment and half iap. 
103 of the 


showing points, 


Fig- 


ure is a diagram nipper 


cam, certain which 
‘orrespond to the figures on the tim- 
ing dial. 


In Figure 100, it is assumed that the 
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needles have finished combing and the 
and cushion plate are 


the fibres to be drawn forward 


nipper open to 
allow 
by the fluted segment. 
movement commences at 
by the timing dial. The front edge of 
the fluted segment comes against the 


The opening 
about 3% 
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the cam roll and the index tinger 


points midway between 6 and 7 on the 
dial. As the nipper cam continues to 
turn, the nipper cam lever J* is de- 
pressed, owing to the shape of the 
groove in which the cam roll T* runs. 
This causes the 


depression nipper 








FIGS. 100 AND 101. 


fibres and is about half by, when the 


cushion plate and nipper are wide 


open, which is at 6%. 

By referring to the diagram of the 
nipper cam (Figure 103), it will be seen 
marked 6% 


that the point is just at 





Fits. 102, 


shaft to turm slightly and an upward 
takes 
through the nipper shaft lever J’. 


movement of the rod L place, 


The upward movement of the rod 
L' causes the nipper arm N?®* to turn 
about its fulcrum at V, which brings 
the nipper knife into contact with the 
plate, 
This 
lial is at 94%, as shown by Figure 101. 
The back edge 
has passed by the front of the cushion 


cushion gripping the cotton 


firmly. takes place when the 


of the fluted segment 


plate, and this brings that portion of 


the cylinder, which is smaller in di- 
ameter than the segment and half lap, 
just under the cushion plate and nip- 
per, and permits the end of 
which is held 


them, to assume a 


the lap, 
suspended between 
position, so that 
the needles of the half lap may thor- 
oughly comb the mass of cotton. 

We have and 


seen in Figures 100 


101, that the movement of the nipper 
arm N? 
V, but, as the 
to revolve, the 


is simply around its fulcrum 
nipper cam continues 
nipper 


cam lever is 
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from the 
still 
sion of the nipper knife. 
that it must 


moved away of the 


greater depres- 


centre 
cam, causing a 
It is evident 
bear with considerable 
more force against the cushion plate. 
This pressure causes the spring L® to 
yield and the cradle to move slightly 
around its fulerum Z, as 


the 


shown by 


the position of parts in Figure 


102, 


double motion of the 
first 
then 


eradle, 


This nipper 


around its fulcrum 
the 


brings the cotton down 


knife own 


and around fulcrum of the 
near 
the needles, just previous to the com 
the 
This occurs when the timing dial is at 
about 12; the parts remain in this posi- 
until all of the 
the cotton, 


The nipper and cushion 


mencement of combing action. 


tion needles have 


passed through which is 
at about 20. 
plate then commence to raise up from 
the cylinder into a position, so that 
the cotton may be detached and then 
open and the cycle of movements is 


repeated. 
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Ring Frame Thread Protector. 


The 
ning 


illustration shows a ring spin- 
the pro- 
invented by Schedel- 
Wall of Amsterdam, N. Y. 
This protector, which has been in use 
in the Mills, at Amsterdam, 
for some time, has been subjected to 


frame equipped with 


tector Messrs. 


hauer and 


Sanford 


comparative tests with frames 


equipped with the protector and those 
The 


results have been very satisfactory. 


running without it, side by side. 
It has been found by these tests that 


the amount of yarn which can be 


wound on a bobbin if the frame is 
equipped with the new protector, is in- 
that the 
minutes longer 
The 
two 
35 minutes, while the frame 


creased to such an extent 


frame can be run 35 
without the necessity of doffing. 
without the 


hours and 


frame protector ran 
with the protector ran three hours and 
10 minutes. 

The 
frames are as 


the of the 


Test 


results of test two 


follows: made in 
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Al- of the roll can be increased from one 


on the 22d day of Au 


the mills of S. Sanford & Sons, 
= 


1900, 


sterdam, quarter of an inch to an inch, if the 


with Ring Frame Thread frame permits, thus allowing the use 


Zust, 


longer bobbins. Their experience 


Protector. of 


in the use of the protector leads them 


Number of spindles ° : 192 
7 inch 


Lift of frame 
Size of ring 
Size of yarn spun, cotton No, 
Counts of twist : 
Weight of doffing with protector 
Weight of doffing without protector, 
Length of yarn on each bobbin with 
protector 18 leas or 2160 yds 
Length of varn on each bobbin with 
out protector 10 100- 120 leas or 1300 yds. 


to believe that the life of the traveler 
10.43 IS prolonged fully 15 per cent. by the 

14.66 
48 Ibs 
26 lbs. 


new protector, owing to the more 


even tension under which it is held, 


its position being nearly perpendicular 


at all points during its revolution, as 





RING SPINNING FRAME WITH THREAD PROTECTOR. 


well Known that a great deal the yarn is under a continuous 


sion. 
The 


caused by 


of time is consumed in doffing, and 
that 


omy, 


here is a great chance for econ imperfections and damage 


and that any reduction of this against 


It iS 
claimed that by its use the frame and 


striking suddenly 


time increases the production of the the blade separator is avoided. 


frame. 





The manufacturers of this new pro 
tector base their claims not upon the 
enthusiasm of the inventor, but upon 
made ati’ Amsterdam. 


that by the use of the 


practical tests 
They 


device the production will be increased 


state 


from 25 to 30 per cent. over the 


frames without any protectors, and 


from 12 to 15 per cent. over the frames 
equipped with the ordinary blade pro 
tector. They that the 


state traverse 


rail are more perfectly balanced. Heay- 
ier travelers can be used, and conss 

quently the yarn is wound tighter and 
more uniformly on the bobbins. It is 
stated that there is a material saving 
in time, on account of fewer ends 
breaking, and that the quality of the 
yarn is increased, and an operator can 
run more spindles in consequence 
Its construction prevents the accumu 


lation of lint, dust and dirt. A con 
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siderable saving in power also results, 
as compared with the power required 


for driving the separator now in com 


mon use. Further information as to 


this protector can be obtained from 


the manufacturers, The Ring Frame 
Thread 


a 2 


Protector Co., Amsterdam. 


Best Length of Taper on Mule Cops. 


The best length of taper on a mule 


cop, is that which will give the maxi 


mum length of yarn on a cop of any 


viven size, and at the same time per 


mit of the yarn being unwound with 


the smallest amount of breakage and 
Waste 

When the taper of the cop is short 
ened, it of course is possible to get a 
longer length of yarn in the cop, but a 
short chase means that the chance of 
a- cop splitting or throwing off the 
yarn in bunches, is much greater than 
on a longer chase, for the short chase 
lacks the binding and friction in un- 
winding that the long chase affords. 

Again, 


unless the rail and copping 


plates on the mule are of a 


correct 
shape, set and adjusted: so as to build 


a good, well bound cop, a moderately 


long chase will always give better 


winding and spinning, and make a 


better cop in every way than a cop 
With a short chase built on a mule on 
which the rail and plates are a bit out 
of kilter. 


in such shape that a 


When the rail of a mule is 


bunchy nose is 


built, or perhaps a better way to put 


it is to say, when there is a 


strong 
tendency to build a loose, bunchy nose, 
a short chase will always show up the 
trouble a great deal worse than will a 
long chase. 

Right here lies the principal reason 
good mules are set to 


why a mui ny 


build a rather long chase. This is done 


so that there will not be as much 
soft halehed 


There is one make of mule especially 


trouble from the noses. 
subject to this very troublesome fault, 
and the only remedy is to have the ex 
treme end of the copping rail cut off 
to a much than 
have when sent from the shop. 


sharper angle they 
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The illustration shows what we are 
using for a cop on medium counts of 
It has a chase of an inch and a 
full; 
quarter 


yarn. 


half long when the cop is this 


chase is two and a inches 


long at the shoulder, or place 


where the cop attains its full 


rAPER FOR COPS ON MEDIUM COUNTS. 








diameter; the first stretch of yarn 
wound on the spindle is an inch and a 
quarter in length, and from this to the 
shoulder the chase graduallly length- 
ens, at which is the 
From 


chase 


place the chase 
longest of any point in the cop. 
the shoulder to the 
gradually 


nose the 


shortens. The chase is 
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made long at the shoulder to bind the 
cop more firmly together, when it fs 
too short in proportion to the 
diameter of the cop there is sure to be 
a lot of trouble from cops breaking in 
the shuttles. 

The loose incline on the copping 
rail is set so as to give two and a half 
turns around the chase of the cop, 
While the faller is moving from the 
point of the nose to the base of the 
chase. The binding action that this 
two and a haif turns sets up in the 
cop, and the effect that it exerts on 
both the strength and tenacity of the 
cop is considerable. 

The locking point of the faller is 
constantly changed as the cop is built 
up: this is done to bring it at the 
sale proportionate point on the chase 
at all stages of the building of the 
cop. On old mules with a solid rail it 
is impossible to vary the locking point 
as the cop is filled; as a result on the 
cops spun on some mules it is almost 
impossible to “ready” the cop if the 
nose gets a bit tangled. 


SPINDLE. 





ThejAllen Jack Spooler. 


We show an illustration of a cot 
ton yvarn spooler designed and built 
by the Allen Iron Works, Adams, 
Mass., after the most searching inves- 
tigation in American cotton mills as 
to how a spooler should be built. 

It is designed to wind direct from 
the chain, saving the expense of 
beaming, while the results are claimed 
to be as satisfactory as by the beaming 
method. 

The machine has six drums set low 
in plain view of the operator, and re 
quires but one attendant. The top 
drum is but four feet from the floor. 

The builders claim that a heavier 
chain can be used, and consequently 
one-balf more yarn can be colored 
and wound at one time than by other 
methods. It can also be used to wind 
from a bank of spools, giving a large 
production. 

No spooler is complete if the trav- 


erse motion is defective. The build- 
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ers of this machine state that by their 
positive traverse without cams, an ab- 
solutely uniform motion is given to 
the yarn at all points of the traverse, 
and the spool is made level from start 
to finish. 

The threads are brought together 
» that any part of them may be 
taken off without disturbing remain- 
(ler of spool, which may be kept for 
future use, 


In addition to the spooler the Allen 


SIX DRUM 
JACK 






Ivon Works build broad and harrow 
beamers, skein spoolers, quillers, dye 
and starch machines, yarn splitting 
machines and the Allen boiler grate. 

This grate has been in use for 
many years. Its durability is greatly 
increased, as all bearings are below 
the fire. Bach grate is separate, and 
can be changed from center to side 
When they become burned. Some of 
these grates have been in constant 
use for 15 years, without replenish- 
ing 

The builders claim they are not Il- 
able to clinker, and are proof against 
breaking from expansion. They can 
be set in brick work or on legs as de- 
sired. 

In addition to their machinery, the 
Allen Works have a foundry and 
wood working department adapted 


for general work in these lines. 





Spots on cloth, caused by soot, can 
be removed by tartaric acid; they can 
be removed also by applying benzine 
at first, then use alcohol, and finish by 
washing in a luke warm solution of 


S¢ mp. 
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The Manufacture of Fancy Cassimeres 
and Worsteds. 


ARTICLE III 


FRED BRADBURY. 


The production of novel effects in 


fancy worsteds may always be readily 
obtained by any manufacturer or de- 
signer who is thoroughly conversant 
with the first principles of color and 
weave combinations, since all novelty 
(new things) is but a combination of 
simple elements. This is especially 
true of the above type of woven cloths, 
since worsted yarns are so clear and 
decided in character, they most readily 
associate or lend themselves to the 
emphasis of any particular effect of 
weave or combination of color. 

These facts are particularly demon- 
strated in the following types of 
woven fabrics. A photographic repre- 
sentation of an actual woven struct- 
wre is shown at Fig. 38, and a second 
photograph of an actual worsted fab 
ric is supplied at Fig. 39. 

The make of cloth and weaving plan 
for both these textures are the same. 
The difference in effect on the surface 
of the fabric is entirely due to the ar- 
rangement and style of coloring. 

Weaving particulars for Fig. 38. 

Face, 
Warp: 

2/368 Botany 52 ends per inch 

loom. 

Width in reed 64 inches. 

Weft: 

//36s Botany 50 picks per inch 
loom. 

58 picks per inch finished. 

Back. 
Warp: 

2/248 Botany 26 ends per inch 

loom. 
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Weft: 

2/24s Botany 25 picks per inch in 

loom. 

29 picks per inch finished. 

Finished width of piece 56 inches. 

‘inished weight of piece 21 to 22 ozs. 
per yard, for 56 inches X 37 inches per 
yard 

The weaving plan is of double 
structure, and contains two ends and 
picks of face to one end and pick of 
back. 

The face weave is shown separately 


at Fig. 40 which, it should be noted, 





has its base in a common eight-end 
iwill, but designed so as to produce a 
simple diamond effect upon sixteen 
threads of warp and weft, 

The back weave is also given sepa 
ately at Fig. 41, which, being plain 
weave, needs no comment. The above 
two cloths are woven together, and 
bound to each other during the pro 
ess of weaving in the special and it 
regular order as shown. by scheme at 
Fig. 42. 

The compound weave structure is 
given at Fig. 43. 

The distinctive markings for face, 
back and bindings, shown at Figs. 40, 
41 and 42, are correspondingly indi- 
eated in the compound weave struct- 
ure. The additional small diagonal 
marks or. dashes as shown, are for 








the purpose of separating the two 
cloths during the process of manufac- 
ture, by indicating that all the face 
warp threads must be lifted clear of 
the backing warp threads during the 
insertion of the backing weft. The 
black markings underneath and at the 
side of this design Fig. 43 indicate the 
warp and weft threads of the back 
cloth respectively. 

The compound weave structure of 
this cloth is still further exemplified 
by an illustration which is shown at 
Fig. 44, and which represents a cross 


section through the warp, giving the 
lirst three picks of design supplied at 
Fig. 48. Scheme of coloring for Fig 


38, 


hace warp 
2 threads dark brown ; 
I sint 


for § times 
‘ 


l dark rown 
. _ ‘for s times 
slate \ 


threads in each repeat of pattern 


’ 


Face weft 


2 picks dark green / 


for 6 times 
2 fawn \ aus 


! a Z / 
" ‘ irk green for 12 times 
fawn \ 


48 picks in euch repeat of pattern 


sack warp: 


2 threads ds I 
eads dark wee ss 4 times 


l aoe slats 
l dark brown } 
) ‘ slate , for 4 times. 


44 threads in each repeat of pattern 
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Back weft: 


threads dark green } 
as fawn \ 


: for 4 times. 
l o dark green / 


™ fawn , for 4 times. 


24 threads in each repeat of pattern. 

combined effect of and 
back of this cloth is 
The markings above 


The color 
weave at the 
shown at Fig. 45. 
and at the side of this pattern coincide 
with the commencement of the back 
warping and filling scheme and back 
weave plan Fig. 41. A range of pat- 
terns produced in this style of coloring 
which yield most satisfactory results 





Face weft: 


2 threads green / 
, ‘ 


6 = 
drab , for } times. 


l "= green } » 18 68 i 
1 “ drab \ fr 12 times. 
48 threads in each repeat of pattern. 


Back warp: 


threads brown } 


l - deep lavender j for 4 times. 
l 


brown } 

deep lavender } 

24 threads in each repeat of pattern 
Back weft: 


for 4 times, 


picks dark green } gid ea 
: drab ; for 4 times. 


dark green } . 
oe for 4 times. 
drab \ 


24 picks in each repeat of pattern. 





Fic 48 


is enumerated below, arranged under 
the heading of dark and light shades, 
which are intended for face 
warp and 
consequently 


and 
and back 


and 


warp and weft 
weft respectively, 
produce no cross colorings as in the 
sample supplied, though in the case of 
this latter sample a most harmonious 
and pleasing effect of color is the re 


sult of such crossing or accidentals. 


Light or medium shades 

Slate. 

Medium steel mixture 
Navy and white. 

Dark lavender. 

Light smoke. 

Navy & white mixture. 


sect. Dark shades. 


Black. 
Dark brown 


Navy. 
Dark smoke, 
Black. 


, 


lor the photographic illustration of 
an actual woven texture supplied at 
Fig. 39, the make of cloth and weave 


is identical with particulars enum 
erated in connection with Fig. 38. 
The scheme of coloring, however, is 
different, and the details for the same 
are given herewith. 
Face warp: 
threads black 
ee slate 
“ black } 2 $3 - 
- slate , for 3 times. 


is threads in each repeat of pattern. 


; for 5 times. 


4 
4 
9 
» 


At Fig. 46 another type of worsted 
fabric is shown which differs very con- 
siderably in structure from either of 
the two foregoing woven textures. In 
sub- 


the photographic illustration 


mitted, there is only a littla over one 


repeat of pattern shown in the warp 


threads and rather less than one com- 


rlete repeat of pattern in the weft, 
but this is sufficient to clearly indicate 
ihe character and style of cloth under 
discussion. 

The star effect is produced by em 
weft rib design, 
dark and 16 


threads of a medium color in the warp 


ploying a warp and 


and using 16 threads of 


with the corresponding numbers in the 
weft: this scheme produces a continu- 
ous series of small star effects on the 
surface of the cloth, but a change in 
the warping and wefting plan to 12 
threads dark and 12 threads medium 
modifies 
the star effect and thus produces the 
subdued check pattern. 


shade respectively, slightly 
The complete 
particulars of make, weave and color 
are as follows: 

Warp: 


2/32s worsted counts (all wool). 





















































88 ends per inch in loom. 
Width in reed 64 inches 
100 enas per inch finished. 
Weft: 
2/32s worsted counts (all wool). 
80 picks per inch in loom, 
100 picks per inch finished. 

Width of finished fabric 23/to 24 ozs. 
per yard for 56 inches by 37 inches per 
vard. 

The complete design is given at Fig. 
47, one repeat of which occupies 16 
ends and picks. 

One complete repeat of weave and 


color Cannot conveniently be shown on 





paper for lack of space, but the com 
mencement of the color scheme is in- 
dicated at the side and above the de- 
sign (Fig. 47). These markings, it 
should be noted, coincide with the com- 
mencement of the warping and weft- 
ing plan which is given below. 
Scheme and order of warping: 


8 threads dark smoke 

12 medium smoke 

12 . dark smoke, 

12 medium smoke 

16 = dark smoke } for 128 
16 s medium smoke \ threads 
12 o dark smoke, 

12 3 medium smoke. 

12 ” dark smoke, 

12 oa medium smoke. 


; dark smoke. 
224 threads in each repeat of pattern, 


Scheme and order of filling: 


4 picks dark smoke. 
12 * medium smoke } 
122 “ dark smoke \ 
16 * medium smoke 
16 “ dark smoke } + abe 
16 * medium smoke } for 96 picks. 
2 * dark smoke. 

224 threads in each repeat of pattern, 


for % picks. 


The structure of this cloth, Fig. 46, is 
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still further illustrated by a cross 
section through the warp, Fig. 48, com- 
mencing with and showing the inter- 
lacing of the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
picks with one repeat of the warp 
threads in design 47. 

For the same make of cloth and 
style of coloring, the following analo- 
gous colors produce a very good 
range of patterns of subdued color 
ings for suitings. 


\ dark drab ; 


se ” ‘ 
ction 1.) medium drab § 


warp and weft 


\dark brown / 


Section Il i dark emoke | warp and weft 


{ (lark brown ) warp 
medium steel gray peat, 


Section III, and weft 
mixture \ 


navy blue ) 
Section LV.) dark lavender or 
slate 


warp 
| and weft 


A dilute solution of ammonia o 
chloride of zine is recommended to ! 
move mould spots. 

Soaps and Oils. 
J. SPENNRATH, 
Seifensieder Zeitung, Ougsburg 


While the oily substances are 
not the only impurities of cloth, 
they are the most important, 
The size applied to the yarn before 
weaving is still another impurity, but 
if the size were the only substance to 
be removed, the cloth manufacturer 
would not have very much difficulty in 
cleaning this goods with clear water, 
without the use of soap. 

The fatty substances in the wool 
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produce spots and shades, if they are 
not thoroughly removed. These oily 
substances are sticky, and, conse- 
quently, retain the dust which may 
fall on the fabrics. It is for this rea- 
son that oil spots which are invisible 
when the goods are finished, become 
quite apparent after the goods are ex- 
posed to the air. 

As all of the oil which is used on 
the stock must be removed before the 
goods are finished, great care should 
be taken to use only such oils as can 
be easily saponified, and a neglect of 
this simple precaution often causes 
great difficulty in the manufacture of 
woolen goods. <Any animal or vege- 
table oil can be safely used on wool, 
if it is saponifiable and capable of be- 
ing easily dissolved at a normal tem- 
perature, 

The principal oils used at the pres- 
ent time in woolen manufacture are 
the olive oil and Oleine. Large quan- 
tities of betterave oil are mixed with 
olive oil to cheapen it, and chlorophylle 
is added to give a green color, similar 
to that of the olive oil; but, as a matter 
of fact, the betterave oil makes a very 
good oil for wool, as it can be easily 
saponified, and serves its purpose well 
as a lubricant on the fibre. 

Oleine, which is a by-product in the 
manufacture of stearine, is also a very 
good substance for oiling wool, and is 
largely used in the manufacture of 
soap. Although it is not equal to the 
neutral oils, especially olive and bet- 
terave oil, on account of its being 
somewhat acid, yet at the present 
time it is used almost entirely in oiling 
wool. When Oleine was first used for 
oiling wool, it was considered a great 
step forward in textile manufacture. 
It dispensed with olive oil and reduced 
the cost of oiling, and made the scour- 
ing easier and cheaper. 

Formerly, large quantities of olive 
oil were used in Europe for oiling 
wool. At present, betterave oil is used 
for the lower qualities of wool. The 
goods are scoured with soap, of which 
from 16 to 20 pounds are used for each 
100 pounds of cloth. In addition to 
this, from 40 to 50 pounds of Fuller’s 
earth are used at Louviers and Elbeuf, 


for each 50 yards of cloth. This is ap- 
plied in the fulling process. 

If Oleine is used on the stock, the 
scouring is a very simple operation, as 
the Oleine is so easily saponified. To 
scour goods where the stock has been 
oiled with Oleine, from 2 to 24% pounds 
soda crystals are substituted for 10 
pounds of soap. This process greatly 
simplifies the work. The goods, as 
they come from the loom, are soaked 
in a solution of soda, which saponifies 
and removes the oil in about one-half 
an hour, and the liquor, which becomes 
a kind of soap, by reason of the com- 
bination of alkali and the oil, can be 
used for fulling goods. At Sedan, 
where fulling is the first process after 
the goods are woven, this soda solu- 
tion is used in the fulling mill, and a 
large amount of soap is saved. 





Dewsbury Low Grade Goods. 


S. B. H. 


To speak of the nature and char- 
acter of the textile fabrics produced in 
the heavy woolen district of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, is synonymous 
to saying that here we have a class of 
fabrics that stand by themselves, and 
which for quality, character, and 
price, have no rivals in the old or new 
world. Their fame truly has gone out 
to the ends of the earth, and Batley 
and Dewsbury today are as well: 
known at the Antipodes as they are 
either in New York or London. 

A walk through the streets of 
Dewsbury and Batley, or the sur- 
rounding large manufacturing  vil- 
lages, would give even a casual passer- 
by the impression that this is indeed 
the home of rags and stockings, wool- 
ens and worsteds, and all the other 
appurtenances relating to the manu- 
facture of woolen cloths. 

But why is it that Batley and 
Dewsbury occupy such a prominent 
place in the manufacturing world? 
Simply because her manufacturers for 
the past century have made a special 
study in producing goods, whose mose 
pronounced feature is a blending to- 
gether of what many people would 
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call the refuse of the world, and out 
of which there has been evolved fab- 
rics most attractive in design, anil 
best of all to the wholesale clothier at 
a price per yard which is indeed as 
tounding. 

When tariff conditions in the 
Mnited States favored English manu 
facturers more than the present fiscal 
arrangements, New York importers 
revelled in buying “Charlie” Scarth’'s 
meltons at 5d. per yard 42 inches, 
other manufacturer’s serges at fron 
Sd. 54 inches, beavers, presidents, low 
worsteds. and fancies at correspond- 
ing prices, and many wondered how 
they were put together for the money. 

To those conversant with the condi 
tions prevailing in the heavy woolen 
districts, there is no secret attached to 
their manufacture; suffice for me to 
say that it is the quantity of pieces 
turned out per week which plays a 
very important part in determining 
profit or loss with Batley manufac 
turers. Things are done and cut very 
fine, most manufacturers being con- 
tent to sell their pieces at absolutely 
cost price, and to work for mill profits 
alone. This may sound strange to tne 
ears of American manufacturers, but 
if they knew the competition with 
seores of manufacturers making the 
same class of goods, they would be 
able to understand why it is the pro- 
ducers in this district are content if 
they can keep the wheel going round 
Some mills in this locality of an aver 
age size reckon their mill profits at 
from one to two thousand pounds per 
vear, and this is not a bad thing when 
the much coveted American market is 
shut off. 

As before said, the manufacture of 
cheap woolens has engaged the atten 
tion of manufacturers in Dewsbury 
ind neighborhood for more than a cen 
tury, and unlike certain other districts 


n Yorkshire, they have attempted the 
nroduction of woolen cloths whose 
specialty has been cheapness. I am 

ithin the mark when I say that there 
are dozens of mills in this district who 
never buy a single pound weight of 
wool from January to December, the 


chief raw manufacturing products b 
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ing mungo, shoddy, stockings, and 
last but not least, American cotton. 
Pre-eminently rags, both new and 
old, enter very extensively into the 
manufacture of woolen cloths, and so 
extensive a trade is transacted weekly 
around Dewsbury, Batley, and neigh- 
borhood that this centre has become 
known as the home of the mungo 
trade. Unlike many manufacturers 
situated around Leeds, Pudsey, Yea 
don, Hudderstield, and the Colne val 
ley, Dewsbury manufacturers have 
long ago dispensed with the mungo 
manufacturer proper, they themselves 
buying the rag and producing the 


mupgo themselves. 


Of course, it should be remembere« 
that rag sales are held in Dewsbury 
two and three times every week, thus 
affording local manufacturers an op 
portunity of easily attending, and buy 
ing anything that they consider worth 
attention. This is a point in the man- 
ufacture of woolen cloths which 1 
would specially press home upon 
American manufacturers. Every Bat 
ley manufacturer of note has a plant 
put down of his own by which he can 
produce as much mungo as he re- 
quires. Such a plant is by no means 
an expensive one, comprising a shake 
willey, and a rag-grinding machine, 
two items of which will not run into 
very heavy figures. 

The advantages of a manufacturer 
being a producer of his own mungo 
and shoddy has very much to recom- 
mend itself. The writer of this having 
spent a good number of years in the 
manufacture of woolens, has often 
seen 50 per cent. difference in the 
value of mungo made from the rag, 
and the same quality of mungo bought 
from firms purporting to be mungo 
manufacturers. 

The art and science of mungo man 
ufacturing today as _ practiced by 
shoddy manufacturers in general is 
one that lends itself to a good deal of 
adulteration, and when a manufac- 
turer buys mungo from one who is a 
mungo manufacturer, he does not al- 
ways know what he is buying. Let me 
illustrate. I go to the Dewsbury sales 


and purchase five or six bags of new 
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linsey worsteds, which I put through 
the rag grinding machinery, after be- 
ing properly oiled, and which gives me 
a nice, shafty, light mungo of a good 
color. Sometimes I have bought what 
was supposed to be a black new linsey 
mungo, made by a mungo manufac 
turer, costing just about the same 
figure as my own made mungo 
did. But experience has proved not 
simply in my case, but in the 
case of a score of other firms I 
could mention, that my own made 
mungo has produced a cloth worth at 
least 2d. per yard more than the cloth 
made from the mungo bought from an- 
other party. It has been clearly dem 
onstrated that the mungo manufac 
turer hus adulterated his mungo with 
probably 25 per cent. of old black lin 
sey rags, While possibly the quality of 
the oil by which his rags were greased 
was considerably poorer than that 
used by me. 

Nor is this all. Considerable saving 
s made by the delivered weight of 
yarn after being scribbled and spun, 
while there was no comparison in the 
free working of my own material 
when compared with that bought, 
there being not only a heavier weight 
of spun yarn, but also a far better, 
softer, and fuller thread. It is through 
scores of such experiments as these 
that Batley manufacturers have et 
fected considerable saving in the pre 
duction of their fabrics, and every 
firm from Mark Olroyd & Sons, Ltd., 
who operate four mills, to those ope 
iting two and three sets, every one has 
au rag grinding plant in connection 
With his mill, the saving of which is 
effected in two years’ time. I spe 
cially recommend to American manu 
facturers the making of their own 
mungo in preference to buying it from 
luungo manufacturers. When it 
bought from the latter firms a man 
never knows how much the mungo has 
een faked. 

Possibly 50 per cent. of the trade of 
he heavy woolen districts is wnat is 
nown as a plain trade. That is, a 
otton warp is used, the filling being 


lostly a grey or drab woolen thread. 


After being woven, the pieces are dyed 
to any required shade, 

But it will be seen that in the case 
of the plain trade a considerable say- 
ing is effected in the blending of the 
materials. It is no uncommon thing 
for a Batley manufacturer to put down 
a blend comprising 3500 Ibs. of mungo, 
and 500 Ibs. of cotton, for one blend. 
Such a mixture as this will take just a 
little passing through the machines, 
and these always being kept running, 
it is far different from constantly 
mixing a few stones in the making of 
sinall blends. A machine starts today 
on a gray mixture and it is scribbling 
the same mixture six months hence. 
The length of staple being the same, 
the machine requires no alteration but 
simply “fettling’” at stated times, this 
being a means of great saving to Bat- 
ley manufacturers. The great object 
in view of all those operating mills in 
this district is to keep the machines 
working, for if this is not done, they 
know that a serious loss is the only re- 
sult, consequently every nerve is 
strained to keep going the scribbling 
and spinning machinery. 

Wiiat more easily made fabric is 
there than cotton warp meltons, 
which are made by the thousand 
every week in Batley, Morley, Dews- 
bury, Osset and neighborhood? Such 
cotton warp as is needed is spun in 
America in many a New England mill, 
and all that is then needed is simply 
a low grade shoddy weft. 

Being most intimate with a man 
ager for one of our district manufac- 
turers engaged in the production of 
these classes of fabrics, I recently 
asked him as to how they made their 
meltons. Quite frankly he gave me 
the following interesting particulars 
which are worth the consideration of 
your readers. Here are particulars of 
a blend of materials that had recently 
been through the machines: 1750 
pounds of mungo costing 14d. per 
pound; 84 pounds of white Texas cot- 
ton at 7d. per pound. These two ma- 
terials were the sole constitution of the 
blend, and were scribbled and spun to 


) skeins weft. T!e cost of scribbling, 
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spinning and weaving ran out to just 
644d. per pound weight in the cloth, 
which is indeed a marvel of cheap- 
ness. For making these meltons and 
unions a Lancashire spun cotton yarn 
is used for the warp, which costs 
about 6s. 6d., and this 9 skeins shoddy 
weft is used for filling. 

For weaving these pieces the weayv- 
ers were paid 8 shillings for 90 to 100 
yards length pieces. When all other 
charges were added, such as mill ex- 
penses, dyeing and finishing, they 
were able to produce and sell to the 
Manchester shippers a melton cloth 
weighing 11 to 12 ounces to the yard, 
50 inches wide, at the nominal figure 
of 934d. per yard. 
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and described in L’Industrie Lainiere, 
for fulling woolen goods in the open 
width. 

The cloth is drawn by the heavy 
squeeze rolls A and B, and forced be 
tween the plates I and K, which are 
farther apart at the front than at the 
rear end. The cloth is packed tightly 
between these rolls and escapes 
through the narrow space at the rear, 
and from that point is carried over 
the roll C where it is sprinkled with 
the fulling soap solution. 

The cloth is then carried over the 
large cylinder D, and at same time is 
squeezed by the numerous small roll 
ers which rest on the large drum and 
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MACHINE FOR FULLING CLOTH IN THE OPEN WIDTH. 


Whether or not the making of such 
a class of fabric as this is worth the 
candle, is not for me to say, but it 
seems that so long as United States 
manufacturers have the cotton yarns 
upon the spot, with plenty of raw 
woolen material available for the fill- 
ing, not only this but a lot of other 
grades of woolens and worsteds at 
present imported could be profitably 
made at home. Possibly we may have 
something further to say upon this 
subject later on. 


Fulling in the Open Width. 


The illustration represents a ma- 
chine recently invented in France, 


are revolved rapidly by contact with 
the moving cloth. 
The goods are carried from tl 


drum to an apron E under the ma- 
chine, which slowly carries the goods 
in folds to the other end of machine 
below the squeeze rolls. The fulling 
is effected between the rolls A and B, 
and also between the cylinder D and 
the small rollers above. 

Tt is claimed that this machine fulls 
the goods while keeping the cloth 
opened up and free from wrinkles, 
and thus avoids mill streaks. 

It cannot fail to interest manufa: 
turers as a novelty at least, and even 
if this invention is not perfect, it ma) 
carry a suggestion for an improv 
ment on fulling machinery. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this department. We 
pay for articles accepted. The acceptunce depends entirely upon the value of the ideas ex. 
pressed, We make all necessary rev isions, and urge practical men to contribute, regardless 
of experience in writing for publication, Illustrations add much to the value of an article, 
and photographs and sketches are desirable. All communications are confidential, and under 
no consideration is writer’s name published or made known without his permission, 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


The knit goods business, speaking 
at large, is in much better condition 
than is usual on the eve of presidential 
election. The general tone is firm, and 
while no decided advances are posi 
tively promised, the chance for ma- 
terial Weaknesses seems remote. 

The tendency in every department 
is toward fancies, which are likely to 
be in increasing request for many 
mouths. Indeed, such goods will 
scarcely wane in popularity before a 
long wave of business depression sets 
in 

Seamless hosiery has_ been more 
active for ten days, but the strong po 
sition of raw cotton caused spinners to 
become indisposed, curtailing the ac- 
ceptance of orders by producers. It 
now looks as if the Chinese difficulties 
would be cleared up; if so, yarn will 
jump for a short time, at least. Many 
manufacturers have not covered them 
selves on yarn, and doubtless intend to 
throw their orders overboard in case 
the Chinese demand is suddenly 
opened. 

Imported staple hosiery has been in 
brisk demand for a month, due in part 
to the known fact that receipts from 
Germany are steadily shrinking. 
American manufacturers ought to take 
advantage of this state of things, 
Which is due mainly to an increased 
European call. The rise in foreign 
prices has cut off some American 
orders, so it is hard to forecast what 
effect a further advance in yarns 
would have. Split feet are ahead in 
foreign orders for spring delivery. 

The heavy weight business so far 
has been fairly satisfactory. The firm- 
hess abroad helps no line more than 
fancies, and of these it is significant 
that vertical stripes are in particular 


demand by men, as well as women, 
although such are especially costly. 
Plain lace and embroidered goods are 
coming forward in the spring orders. 
Drop stitch effects are popular, also 
diamond effects, in lace, combined 
with various colors sharply contrast- 
ing, such as pink and green, silver and 
pink, cardinal and black, purple and 
white, black and white, pink and 
black, lilac and black, pink and white. 

The increasing use of Egyptian cot 
tons is noted, giving a strikingly fin 
ished appearance. Underwear also 
shows the trend toward brightness in 
the samples of spring athletic goods. 

The lack of duplicate orders on 
heavy weights is beginning to make 
manufacturers  solicitous, although 
original orders were generous. Last 
year the circumstances called for anti- 
cipating; so the two seasons being un- 
like, can searcely be fairly compared. 
Some manufacturers appear to think 
that there is no need of placing a limit 
on advance orders. 

The yarn situation has added tone 
to what until within ten days has 
been a rather slow demand through 
the market at large. Trade at the job- 
bing centers is unquestionably some- 
what later than usual; in the end it is 
likely to reach a very respectable aver- 
age. 

Advance order business for spring 
is over and seems to be generally sat 
isfactory; particularly on fine ribbed 
goods. Among the spring orders many 
lace and pure silk goods were in- 
cluded, along with striking mixtures 
und gay effects. Unquestionably the 
fine lines of ribbed goods imported of 
recent years, have stimulated the eall 
for domestic goods of this description, 
now being enjoyed. Hand finishing, 
especially on lace goods, is being tried 


by several domestic producers. 
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Seaming and Trimming Machines. 


October 

this W. & G. 
stitch, is that it all the 
thread top the 
The stitching which appears on top is 


Continued from 


A peculiarity of 
leaves 
ends on side of work. 
the under, or looper thread. 

The Overlock Overseaming machines 
are driven direct from a pulley on the 
shaft under the table, and a speed of 


about 2700 stitches per minute gives 


the best results; 14 stitches to the inch 


the subject to modifica- 
For light 


knit goods, use No, 60, either 3 


is about thing, 


tion as per requirements, 
weight 
or 6-cord Soft Finish thread for upper 
needle, and about No. 14 to 18 cop yarn 
for hook needle. For heavy knit goods, 


Finish thread for 


use about No. 60 Soft 

upper needle, and about No. 12 cop 
yarn for hook needle. Tensions must 
be kept clean and free from dirt. If 
they are strictly attended to, little or 


no trouble will appear because of them. 
The the 


position of the lock of the two threads 


tightness of the stitch and 


the relative amount of 
Tighten- 


is regulated by 


Tension on the two threads. 


ing of the upper tension will cause the 


seam to be made tight, while loosening 


it and tightening the under thread will 
allow the seam to flatten and open out. 


The “Union Special’ Seaming and 


Trimming Machine, which resulted 
from the combination of the Union 
Bag Machine and the Dewees Trim 
mer, appeared on the scene about 
1885. The latter device trims the edges 
of the seams simultaneously with the 


sewing, by the abrasion method, a 


method so universally known and 


used that a detailed description seems 


hardly needed. It is an original, un 


ique and effective device, requiring no 


sharpening of knives, is durable, can 


be operated at a high rate of speed, 
makes a clean edge, and the amount 


seam can be reg 


This de 


of fabric beyond the 


ulated to suit any material 


vice will perform its work satisfac 


days with practically no at 
whatever other than the ordi- 
It has stood 


torily for 
tention 


nary oiling of its parts. 


the test of yes and the fact that it 


irs, 
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is so largely in use indicates that the 


claims made for it are well grounded 
This machine makes the “Safe Elas 


tic Stitch’ seam, formed of two 


threads, as illustrated by diagram A, 


and is claimed to be 


stitch 


in Fig. 3, very 


each being fastened 


strong, 


and independent, that the seam 


Ss0 
and is elastic 
the full 


Diagram B, in 


will not rip, very 


f 


tch I 


Fig. 3, 


operation 


being equal to stre 0 


the fabric. 
the 
No bobbins are required for thes¢ 
all 


the spool, 


shows seam after first 


ma 


chines as they take their threads 


directly from doing away 


with the winding and nuisance of bob 
bins It is well constructed by com 
petent and efficient workmen, in thei) 
own factory, on a splendid system 




















FIG, 3 
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taken altogether, a fim 
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product of 
chanical 
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another operation, which employs 


of the best designed machines bu 


by this company. This is a_ sick 
wheel, cylinder, two-needle machine 
especially adapted to cover trim! 


seams on knitted fabrics. The cylinde 


is small, 1 3/16 in. in diameter, a 


permits covering the seam of a vel! 
small sleeve or leg. Two parallel ro 


of stitches appear on the upper s! 
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face of the material, or outer side of 
garment, while on the lower side of 
material or inner side of garment, the 
rows of stitches are interlocked by a 
thread which entirely covers and 
draws down flat that portion of the 
fabric beyond the seam, greatly im- 
proving the appearance of, and 
strengthening the garment. The seam 
being flat will not produce discomfort 
to the wearer, and has proved itself 
to be very popular and durable. The 
accompanying diagram C, in Fig. 3, 
shows the covering thread which ap- 
pears on the inside of garment after 
the second operation. 

In adjusting the trimmer on the 
“Union Special,” both upper and 
lower toggles must first be ground on 
a true circle, with centre of each one, 
which is easily done on the small 
grinder furnished with this machine. 
The upper toggle should then be 
dressed to a small round on its circu- 
lar edge, so that its cOntact with the 
lower toggle will be but a very nar- 
row edge, with no sharp corners. The 
lower toggle must be left straight 
across its circular edge, to provide a 
flat seat for its mate. 

To adjust toggles, fasten lower tog- 
gle in the toggle frame by its fulcrum 
and clamp screws, and see that it Is 
at the proper height in relation to the 
feed. means for this purpose being 
provided by a wedge with thread and 
nut at one end which lie in the toggie 
frame beneath the fulerum block. The 
height of this toggle should be with 
its circular edge about half-way be- 
tween top of throat-plate and top of 
feed dog when the latter is at its 
highest position; then fasten upper tog- 
gle in place and move it down to the 
lower one by means of its wedge, so 
that they touch each other. It may 
be found on testing them with a piece 
of cloth that they will need a trifle 
closer adjustment, but care must be 
taken that they do not press against 
each other any harder than is neces- 
sary to trim the cloth cleanly, for too 
much pressure will produce unneces- 
sary wear and is liable to break the 


edges of the toggles. 


To adjust for width of fabric beyond 
the seam, move the whole toggle 
frame to or from the needle or line of 
stitching, first loosening the screws 
which hold it to bed of machine ana 
needle bar head. When the desired 
width is obtained be sure that all 
screws are tight. 

To adjust needle with looper: When 
the needle bar is at its lowest point, 
and the looper is at its extreme back- 
ward throw, the point of the looper 
should be 5/16 of an inch from the 
needle, and in its forward throw 
should pass the back side of needle as 
closely as possible and not touch it, 
and in its backward throw the needle 
should just clear the back side of 
looper. The adjustment of this rock- 
ing motion of looper is by means of 
set screws in the looper rock shaft 
fork which secures it to the rock 
shaft. The lateral adjustment of the 
looper is by the connecting rod from 
lower arm of needle bar lever to the 
looper holder. After loosening the 
check nuts at each end of this rod, 
which has a right and left hand 
thread at the ends, a slight turn in 
one direction or the other will move 
the looper to or from the needle. The 
needle should be adjusted with the 
deep groove towards the operator, and 
of such a height that the eye will be 
about 3/32 of an inch below the looper 
when the latter’s point is just back 
of the needle. In most cases this ad- 
justment of needle and looper will in- 
sure the most favorable conditions for 
taking the loops of thread, but some 
unusual conditions of thread or fab 
ric may require a slight modification, 
and this must then become a matter 
of the adjuster’s own judgment. 

Tensions.—In this machine the lower 
tension should be looser than the up- 
per, but the proper adjustment of 
either one will be found to vary with 
the quality of fabric. That of a hara 
or non-elastic nature requires, and 
will stand, a tight tension, varying 
with the strength of the thread. In 
sewing on knit goods of an elastic na- 
ture, the trick is of course to produce 


a seam which will be strong and at 
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the same time just as elastic as the 
material itself, and it is obvious that 
the latter result cannot be obtained 
with too tight a tension. A good test 
to determine proper position of the 
tensions is to examine the seams after 
sewing; if the seam gapS or opens on 
pulling the two pieces of cloth apart 
the tension is not tight enough, and if 
on pulling it lengthwise of the seam 
the threads break the tension is not 
loose enough. 

Take-up.—This part operates to take 
up the slack of, and cast off at the 
proper time, the lower or looper 
thread. The adjustment of the cast- 
off function will be found by raising 
or lowering the retaining wire, the 
points of which have their position in 
the central groove of the take-up. 

To Adjust Nipper Springs.—These 
serve to hold the looper thread tighter 
than the tension discs will do at the 
time of setting the stitch; they should 
close and nip the thread just as the 
take-up comes up between the thread 
eyelets and touches the thread; again, 
when the looper has reached the end 
of its backward throw and is ready to 
come back, the nipper spring should 
be closed. If greater elasticity is de- 
sired, adjust the spring to nip a lit 
tle later, by means of the adjusting 
screw in the lug directly underneath 
the free end of nipper spring. By rais- 
ing or lowering this screw the nipper 
spring is made to nip the thread ear 
lier or later, as desired. Both of these 
parts—take-up and nipper spring—are 
sensitive to a large degree, and shoulda 
not be moved unless the adjuster is 
sure there is a reason for so doing. In 
“fixing” machines, it is well to bear in 
mind that certain parts perform their 
allotted functions. The fixer can al 
ways “get at the bottom of things” by 
studying the relation of the parts to 
the portion of the work they are de- 
signed to perform. The more he 
knows about these relations, the 
quicker will he locate the trouble, and 
the trouble once located is generally 
easily remedied. 


MET. 


Foreign Markets for Knit Goods. 


Our export trade in cotton goods, 
which during recent years has grown 
so rapidly, and raised hopes of still 
greater things in the future, has been 
confined almost wholly to woven fab- 
rics. 

So far as the government’s pub- 
lished statistics show, we export no 
knit goods. If we are to supply for- 
eign markets with woven cotton 
goods, why not with cotton knit 
goods? The knit goods industry in 
the United States is as far advanced 
as cotton cloth manufacture, in re- 
spect to machinery, processes, knowl 
edge and skill. 

The reason is that we have not yet 
introduced our knit goods in foreign 
markets. The following tables show- 
ing to what countries England and 
Germany export knit goods, will be 
interesting. If we are to export knit 
goods, it will probably be to those 
countries which are now using Eng- 
lish and German goods. The value 
of British exports are given in 
pounds sterling, while the German 
exports are reported by weight in 
units of 100 kilos (220 Ibs.). 


Exports of Cotton Hosiery from the 
Enited Kingdom to Foreign 
Countries. 


Value in Pounds Sterling 


1895 
Germany . £ 2,266 
United States of America, 25,423 
Belgium . ? > 5,048 
Other Foreign Countries 12,568 
SRO ahncdedsavensbesneansscses 26,121 
gy pt ‘ ins ceabdsved-eoens 4,009 
Argentine Republic ....... 4,099 
GEE venavnesnasateeseea vanv 11,734 
DD <<: chvenecieeedunacess 1,899 
SD <tsciemsedvicnbhendes 2,653 
Se -pvabehecchenseesssies ger 1,275 
Peru intake dheebetveséaeane 1,544 2,26 
French Possessions ....... 1,019 1 
SURED. cnndateedéensadde ces 9,234 1,2 
DEE. \cknierhenésicanetes 1,044 1,2 
Turkey (European) ..... ; 4,561 1,05 
Turkey (Asiatic) ........... 1,311 1,3 
DED  :«6ane0b Roeeedeces ame 3,844 1,22 
WER: ve cthusscosenes ree 2,651 
i ok 4d eteeieharessens — 826 
RE Shei vensedsns Kenkndae cave 700 
+. heinn chicas puseebveees 1,918 2 
PD. sc cdbencasantaakecectes 336 
BER, ncccedccevees edie 1,658 
WOES | na dideintecisccaveees 1,174 
Costa Rica ..... binaied a0 atees 1,814 
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Hayti and St. Domingo.... 1,201 520 
Honduras (not British) .. 232 372 
Ecuador : 631 338 
Canary Islands 1,293 263 
Portuguese Possessions 754 173 
E. African Possessions: 

Portuguese , 410 

Gautemala ‘ 1,293 


£136,523 £ 83,518 


Exports of Cotton Hesiery from the 
United Kingdom to British 
Possessions. 

Value in Pounds Sterling. 

1895. 1899. 
British Bast £27,364 £29,916 
Australasia 54,391 119,976 
West ALICE ....cccscccccces 7,606 16,437 
Canada ; 20,756 16,671 
British West Indies ....... 19,188 9,270 
Cape of Good Hope 26,614 2 
British Honduras in 3,75 
Hong Kong .......-..+- , 1,274 
Malta and Gozo ..... 1,513 
Natal .. we 3,446 
British Guiana ... 3,670 
Gibraltar . 957 
Bermudas waka 542 
British West Africa .. ‘ 4,060 
Other British Possessions.. 365 
Mauritius & Dependencies, 293 
Newfoundland .... oe 
Channel Islands ..... 99 


£276,697 £230,913 
Zanzibar and Pemba . 119 


£276,816 
Experts of Woolen and Worsted Hos- 
jiery from the United Kingdom 
te Foreign Countries. 
Value in Pounds Sterling. 
1895. 1899. 
United States of America, £173,464 
Germany 34,027 
OE Vesdectiess ; 61,299 
Belgium 22 
Denmark ...... 
Turkey (European) 
8,456 
10,000 
Japan 
Argentine Republic 


Turkey (Asiatic) 
Holland 6,611 
Uruguay eed eccensane 3,286 
1,928 
3,172 
CANOPY ISIANGS ..cceccrccess 1,051 
£388,408 £226,268 
Exports of Woolen and Worsted Hos- 
iery from the United Kingdom 
to British Possessiens. 
Value in Pounds Sterling. 
1895. 1899. 
Australasia £186,464 £300,082 
Canada 134,902 236,036 
Cape of Good Hope 63,160 70,231 
British East Indies . 28,571 38,253 


: 8,264 

REE Wes ceateces 3,647 

New foundiand as eheaaneaé 6,811 
Other British Possessions, 3,259 
British West Indies ....... 4,645 
Hong Kong 1,062 
Malta and Gozo 1,110 
British Guiana 1,059 
British 1,515 
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£444,459 £683,090 


Exports from Germany of Cotton 
Mosiery in 1898. 


Weight in units of 100 Kilos (220 Ibs. 


United States 
Great Britain 
British East Indies 
Holland 

Brazil 
Austria-Hungary 
British Australasia 
Turkey 

Belgium 

Argentine Republic 
Chile 

Roumania 

Uruguay 
Switzerland 
Mexico 

France 

Egypt 

Peru 

British North America 
China 

Colombia 

Russia 

Dutch Hast Indies 
Ecuador 

British South Africa 
Italy 

Venezuela 
Portugal 

Sweden 

Norway 

British 

Spain 

Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica 
Philippine Islands 


ny 


9 
rae) 


Total, 1898 
Total, 1897 


62 


Value, 51,961,000 
Value, Dollars 12,366,718 
Value, Marks .-- 58,600,000 
Value, Dollars 12,614,000 


Exports from Germany of Woolen 
Mosiery in 1508, 

Weight in units of 100 Kilos (220 Ibs.). 
Great Britain 
Holland 
Turkey 
United States 
Switzerland ccdentdennwes 
Selgium ... 1,030 
France 629 
Russia 601 
British North America an 521 
Sweden 506 
Norway 500 
Austria-Hungary 474 
Brazil : 458 
British Bast 434 
toumania 373 
British South Africa .... as 298 
Denmark 290 
Argentine 246 
Mexico 243 
British Australasia ........ 713 
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Japan ....... pasate écaneéesseunnne 

Finland ........ Leb etree shnsabeaee 185 
CREO .coves 5 K1sehd Kenwe 149 
SOE sasescos hacen we ane 98 
POTCUBAL ..c00s. Ree whith ale 89 
Bulgaria ...... ; sénensenekeakee 65 
Free port of Hamburg ...........0++. 55 





An Improved Tom-Tom. 


The Tom-Iom built by Frank’s 
Wagon Works, 2731 North Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, for dye houses, woolen 
and knitting mills, has met with suc- 
cess wherever used. The jar and 
shock which such a machine is sub- 
jected to, necessitates a solid construc 
tion, and this point has been very 
carefully looked after. All parts are 
very substantial, and an extra brace 





has been placed in the center of the 
frame to steady the main shaft. 

The excellent principle of driving 
the machine with a small, fast run 
ning belt, and from this gearing down 
to the slowly revolving tub, has been 
followed. and in addition the gearing 
has been placed on each side. This 
gives a uniform motion to the ma 
chine, besides relieving the gears, 
belts and pulleys of any excessive 
strain or wear. 

The center bearing of the tub can be 
oiled as easily as any of the outside 
ones. By giving the oil cup a turn, 
the oil is forced through a pipe into 
the center bearing. 

The cams are so arranged as to 
cause the outside plungers to fall twice 
while the center one plunges once. 
This results in giving the goods both 
on the outside and on the center of 
tub, the same work. 


A lid is provided which prevents the 





splashing of the liquid. The plungers 
are provided with plates to prevent 
wearing, and the tub turns on large 
castor rollers when revolving. 

Ihe best material is used in the con- 
struction of these machines, They are 
made with four or more plungers as 
desired. A five plunger machine, such 
as we illustrate, will dye or wash 250 
pounds of goods in one operation. 

This Tom-Tom is now in use by the 
Franklinvile Dye Works, Brown 
Bros. & Alberle, Thomas McCawley, 
and the Continental Dye Works, Phil- 
adelphia and others. This company 
also builds oxidizing and chroming 


machines for fast black dyeing. 


On Shaping Circular Fabrics. 


J. HENRY QUILTER 

There is no more interesting subject 
in connection with the art of frame- 
work knitting at the present time 
than that of shaping a circular fabric. 
This subject bas been brought espe 
cially to the front through the devel 
opment of the circular knitting ima 
chine, which enables a stocking to be 
made upon the one machine, with 
heel, foot and toe complete, the foot 
being like the leg, seamless. 

Taking first a ladies’ plain hose 
made on such a machine, two 
facts at once appear to the practical 
man: ist, that if the fabric is made 
of the same quality throughout, the 
same number of needle loops being 
made at each revolution, the fabric 
will retain the same circumference; 
2d, that a variation of the circumfer 
ence of such fabric can only be over- 
come by one of two principles, fiz., 
the reduction in the number of loops 
or the reduction in the size of such 
loops. At the present time it has been 
successfully accomplished only by the 
latter method, the reduction of the 
size of the loops, so that there still re- 
mains the fact that a fashioned leg 
gives the more accurate shape, when 
it has the number of its loops gradu- 
ally reduced the required number of 
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needles, which as a guide in the case 
of the leg of women’s plain hose equal 
one-fifth of the whole width. 

The problem has yet to be solved as 
to how to reduce the needles of a cir- 
cular frame so that any varying num- 
ber from four-fifths to the whole may 
be removed out of action without any 
depreciable effect on the fabric except 
that of reducing the number of loops. 
The hat knitting machine is of such 
principle that a shaped circular fabric 
can be made on these machines by ac 
tually reducing the number of needles 
in action at the various courses, and 
such legs are now being made, the 
foot being added on a circular knit- 
ting machine; but here the question of 
two machines alters entirely the ques- 
tion at issue of shaping fabrics on cir- 
cular machines. 

Another problem that comes to the 
practical mind is how to dispose of 
the needle loops could the needles at 
a given course be dispensed with; for 
every one who understands the struc- 
ture of a knitted fabric knows that 
any loop must be supported or it will 
release in turn the loop it supports. 
This fact has led to the necessity of 
hanging such loops on to other nee- 
dles should their original needles be 
taken out of action. On straight bar 
frames the loops are actually taken 
from the needle, removed sideways 
and replaced on to the adjoining nee- 
dle, thougn another system is in vogue 
on spring needle circular frames of re- 
moving the loop from one needle to 
another by the special positions of the 
needles at various parts of the forma 
tion of a row of loops. 

Which, then, is to be the principle 
to be adopted with regard to circular 
knitting machines of the latch needle 
type? 

The question of removing loops 
from one needle to another on circular 
machines brings us at once to the cir- 
cular rib knitting machine; here what 
was once a difficult problem bids fair 
in the near future to be an accom- 
plished fact, viz., the removal of 4 


loop from one needle to another when 


the two needles are opposite to each 
other. Note that the difficulty previ- 
ously mentioned is not yet overcome. 
Loops may be shifted from one nee- 
dle to another opposite and so at any 
course a rib loop may become a frame 
loop, or vice versa, but to reduce the 
number of loops in a circular fabrie 
the number of needles must be de- 
creased and the loop from any such 
needle, as may be taken out of action, 
must be secured by hanging upon the 
idjoining needle, or some _ other 
method. 

What other method? I hear the 
reader say. That is a question I am 
not prepared to answer, or I might 
put the knowledge to overcoming a 
difficulty that once overcome may rev- 
olutionize the trade, and prove of 
great profit to the first successful 
solver of the problem. To assist in 
the solution of this important prob- 
lem, let us first see what aré the 
methods that have to be observed by 
hand, and the effect produced by such 
methods on the fabric, and this un- 
derstood, then the way may be paved 
for the more important problem of 
how to produce similar effects by au- 
tomatic mechanical movements, the 
same to be such that the capabilities 
of the machine producing them must 
not be crippled too much in its pro- 
ductive powers. 

Any machine to be successful at the 
present day must be such that its me- 
chanical movements can be readily 
understood, easily adjusted, not too 
costly, and at the same time be suf- 
ficiently productive to compete with 
any known method, and the advan- 
tage be on the side of the improve- 
ment irrespective of the fact of its be- 
ing mechanical, 

The best example of a ribbed arti- 
cle, that can be taken for an illustra- 
tion as made upon a cireular rib knit- 
ting machine, is without doubt that of 
a 2/1 ribbed hose. If such a stocking 
were commenced on 48/2 and 1 rib. 
the machine to produce same would 
require 96 needle spaces in the ceylin- 


der for needles to produce the plain 
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loops, and 48 needle spaces in the dial, 


these working in a position between 
each two cylinder needles, making in 
all 144 


producing an equal number of 


needles round the machine, 
loops, 
viz., 96 frame and 48 rib, or a 48/2 and 
1 rib fabric; this number is reduced in 
the ankle to 121 


of the 2/1 rib being reduced to 1/1 rib 


needles by a portion 
by the taking out of action of 23 cylin 
der needles, and the fabric being this 
number of loops narrower, the 23 nee- 
dles being out of knitting action, and 
the loops secured from running by be 
ing put upon the adjoining needles, 
the loops being shifted at certain in- 
tervals, 


give 


and in a certain distance to 
a proper shaping to the leg. 
Fig. 2 illustrates the 


this 
ribs of 2/1 fabric being alternate two 


principle of 
system; here are shown at A, 5 
eylinder and one ribbed needle wale. 
These at B have reduced to 5 
1 fabric. At A were 14 nee- 
dle loops; at B are 9 only, or a reduc- 


been 
ribs of 1 
from 


tion of 5 cylinder 


thus the 


loops, one 


each two; number of the 
loops have been actually reduced in 
The difficulty is 


first at S, where loops 7 and 8 are re- 


number. technical 


duced to one loop 5, the two loops 
having been transferred by a sideway 
At 2, 
made, at 2A 
and 2B, and again at 3A and 3B, thus 
taking in 5 ribs, 5 needles out of ac- 


tion. 


movement to one needle. two 


similar reductions are 


In making these changes by hand, 
the loops are shifted from one needle 
and replaced on to the adjoining one, 
and it still remains a problem how to 
effect this automatically. 


Quite a principles 


change 
have 
been adopted for producing the effect 
of Fig. 1, or 
from a rib to plain loop, or vice versa, 


number of 


the changing of a loop 


in order to make 1/1, 3/1 or plain fab- 
rics upon the same machine, the num- 
ber of needles always being the 
same. 

Fig. 2 from 
plain to 1/1 rib. At A are shown 9 
cylinder 


changed to 


illustrates a change 


needles, which at B are 


5 eylinder and 4 rib nee- 
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dles, and may be reversed at any 


course required. In a machine witha 
flat dial the needles themselves must 
be changed, and the loops taken from 
one needle to another. Three princi- 
ples have been adopted for this chang- 
ing of the loop; Ist, by the use of a 
transferrer which takes the loop from 
one needle and holds it in position to 
deliver to the other needle, as it 
comes in action; 2d, by the needle tak- 
ing the loop from the opposite needle 
but 


without the aid of transferrers, 
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by a peculiarly constructed needle 
which enters the loop direct, or allows 
of the loop being so opened as to al- 
low the opposite needle to pass in un- 
der the loop, and so take it as the for- 


mer needle retires; 3d, by the use of 


double ended needles, which may be 


used as cylinder or dial needles as re- 
quired. To the writer this seems the 
method, at least for 
the production of fine fabrics, but it 
yet remains for machines on this mar 
ket to be thoroughly tested. 


only successful 
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The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this department. We 


pay for articles accepted, 


The acceptance depends entirely upon the value of the ideas ex. 


pressed, We make all necessary revisions, and urge practical men to contribute, regardless 
of experience in writing for publication. Illustrations add much to the value of an article, 


and photographs and sketches are desirable. 
no considerat 


Degumming and Bleaching Silk. 


These processes are to a large ex- 
tent involved together, for degumming 
is an essential preliminary to bleach- 
Scoured silk may be divided into 
*boiled-off” 
silk. 


ing. 
silk, 
“souple” silk, and The 
difference between the three lies in the 
fact that the bleaching is accompanied 
by the removal of different amounts 
of the gum or sericin which consti- 
tutes about 30 per cent. of ordinary 
Bombyx 


three great classes: 


“eeru”’ 


silk-worm silk (from mori), 


but only about 20 per cent. of ‘i ussah 
or wild silk (from the caterpillars of 


belonging to the 


other moths, not 
genus Bombyx). 
In ordinary silk, the coloring matter 
the 
with the gum or sericin only, while in 
silk it the 


Thus, as will presently appear, 


is not in fibre, but is combined 


Tussah permeates entire 


fibre. 
silk is quite 


the bleaching of Tussah 


a different and a much more difficult 
(although the 


of peroxide of hydrogen has smoothed 


operation introduction 
down the special difficulties to a large 


extent), compared with that of de 


stroying the color matter of the silk 
of Bombyx mori. 
In boiled-off 


sericin, or at least as much as possible 


silk the whole of the 
of it, has been removed, but in souple 
and ecru silks much of it is intention 
ally left behind. 


about 


For souple silk only 
one-sixteenth of the gum has 
been removed, and from ecru only as 
little as possible has been washed out. 
As it is impossible to bleach silk with 
out giving it preliminary soap baths, 
and as sericin is soluble in hot water, 
it will be quite evident that the re- 
moval of at least some of the gum is 
unavoidable, and the great difference 
in the three methods of treatment for 
boiled-off, souple, and ecru silk respec 


tively consists in the soap treatment. 


? : 1 All communications are confidential, and under 
on is writer’s name published or made known without his permission, 


For the first, when there is no idea 
of leaving in any gum at all, strong 
and nearly boiling soap solutions are 
used, and repeated, while for souple 
silks weaker baths at lower tempera- 
tures are employed, and for ecru silks, 
the strength, duration and tempera- 
ture of the baths are brought 
down to the lowest possible point con- 


soap 
sistent with the success «.f the subse- 
quent bleaching operations. 

In all the following operations, says 
G. Alexander in the Hosiery Trade 
Journal, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that only soft water should be 
used. If, then, only hard water is 
naturally available, it must be first 
softened with carbonate of soda, or 
better, with ammonia, which does not 
the bath a permanent alkaline 
reaction. If, too, the silk is to be dyed 
a light shade, it is essential that the 
used for the gum 
should be of the best quality of olive 


give 


soap removing 
or cocoanut oil soap, and be absolutely 
treating weighted 
silk, the metallic oxides must be first 


without color. In 
of all removed with hydrochloric acid, 
diluted with its own volume of water. 
This treatment also facilitates the sub- 
sequent soaping by removing dirt and 
portions of the gum. 

Boiling off silk consists in giving a 
series of soap-baths at a nearly boil- 
ing temperature, beginning with one 
containing about three pounds of soap 
and four gallons of water to every 10 
The silk is hung over 
wooden rods in the soap, which is 
heated up by a steam-coil, and left in 
for about three-quarters of an hour. 
The second bath lasts about the same 
time, but only contains from 10 to 15 
cent. of soap, reckoned on the 
weight of the silk. The “boiled off liq- 


are often used for making up 


pounds of silk. 


per 


uors”’ 
dye baths for the subsequent colorin? 


of the silk, but it would be better to 
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recover the soap by precipitating the 
liquors with lime-water, and having 
decomposed the precipitated lime 
soaps with sulphuric acid, to saponify 
the fatty acids set free with caustic 
soda, 

For souple silk only one stripping or 
soap bath is used, of 10 per cent. 
strength, and at a temperature below 
100 deg. F. For ecru no soap is used 
at all. 

The bleaching is largely done by 
means of sulphurous acid. This re 
rucing agent is applied either in 
stoves in the form of gas produced by 
burning brimstone, or by immersing 
the silk in a bath of an alkaline solu 
tion of a sulphite or bisulphite, and 
then setting free the sulphur dioxide 
by adding a mineral acid. ‘Sulphur 
bleaching is unsatisfactory on account 
of the tendency of the yellow color to 
recur when the silk is washed. Perox 
ide of hydrogen is much to be pre 
ferred, and is perfectly simple in its 
action. About 2 gallons of the perox- 
ide (10-volume strength) are used for 
every 10 lb. of silk, in 40 or 50 gallons 
of water made alkaline with a little 
ammonia or borax . The bath should 
be heated for an hour or two after the 
first twenty-four hours. 

Souple silk is often bleached with 
aqua regia. A mixture is made of ni 
tric acid and five times its weight of 
hydrochloric acid. After this mixture 
has stood for a day or two it is brought 
to a strength of about 3 deg. B. with 
fifteen times its volume of water. 
Care must be taken that the silk does 
not remain too long in this bath, or it 
will probably turn back to yellow 
again, and the mischief is irremedia 
ble. As soon as the silk has a slight 
greenish grey tint, it should be 
thoroughly rinsed. The last process 
With souple silk is to restore the feel, 
which is now hard and stiff. For this 
purpose a cream of tartar bath is pre 
pared containing 3 lb. of the salt in 80 
gallons, and the soap is boiled in it 
for from an hour to an hour and 
a half, or the silk may be treated at 75 
deg. C. for one or two hours in a bath 
of 10 per cent. sulphuric acid of 66 deg. 
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B., half per cent. of sulphurous acid, 
and 2 per cent. of sulphate of mag 
nesia, 

Tinting (i. e., correcting the yellow) 
with violet is sometimes substituted 
for bleaching. 

Tussah silk is the product of cater 
pillars, not of the germs Bombyx, and, 
as already mentioned, is very difficult 
to bleach on account of the coloring 
matter being in the fibre. Besides, the 
lime in Tussah silk has a prejudicial 
effect on the boiling-off process. Two 
processes can be employed for degum- 
ning and bleaching—one is to first re 
move the lime with dilute hydrochloric 
acid (1 in 8), which also removes the 
dirt and gum in part, then to give 
soap bath containing 10 to 15 per cent. 
of soap, and then a bath for 24 hours 
of the clear liquid got by mixing 
bleaching powder and solution of cat 
bonate of ammonia, and decanting 
This bath should be about 7 deg. B 
Then treat with hydrochloric acid 
1.5 deg. B. for 20 or 30 minutes, rinse, 
and finish the bleaching with peroxide 
of hydrogen and 8 per cent. of water 
glass used cold. 

Koechlin gives another process 
which consists in boiling for a few 
hours in a bath composed of 100 litres 
of water, 10 kg. of caustic soda, 30 
kg. of soap, 5 kg. of 10-volume perox 
de of hydrogen, and a little ammon 

It must always be remembered that 
perfect bleaching is not required for 
silks which are to be dyed dark 
shades, as the dark dyes entirely 
swamp any scarlet ground color whicn 


may remain. 





A Manufacturer Talks About ‘* Tabby 
Cloth.” 


Not having seen my friend, the silk 
manufacturer for over two weeks, | 
decided to call and try to get some 
new ideas, or some old ones rehabil 
tated. It was Monday morning, and 
I supposed, that having had a day’s 
rest and listened to one or two good 
sermons, he would be in a peaceful 
communicative mood; but instead of 


giving his usual response to my 
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cheery good morning, he gave his 
head a jerk, and me a look which 
seemed to say: “I’d like to know 
what you want here?’ 

While I was in doubt whether to go 
out, or sit down and wait an explana- 


tion, he said: “So you have been try- 


ing to give one of my patterns away?” 

“Have 1?” 

“Have I? You know you have, and 
a nice mess you made of it.” 

“Well, admitting what you say is 
correct, may I ask what’s the matter 
with it?’ 

“Matter,” and he had a laughing fit. 
Not wishing to interrupt what seemed 
to give so much pleasure, I went over 
to the desk and took up the last num 
ber of the Textile World and turned 
to the Silk Department, then he stop 
ped. 

“Well, are you going to be kind 
enough to explain that ‘nice mess’?”’ 

“In the first place you* treat Japan 
and Tussah as if they were the same 
heft, while Tussah is about 2% times 
as course as Japan; the cross section 
of Japan being about 1/2000 inch, 
Tussah, about 1/770 inch.” 

“Hasn’t there ever been any Japan 
with a cross section of 1/700 inch?” 

“There may have been, and there 
have been sheep with two heads, but 
they were not average sheep, and silk 
manufacturers deal with averages. 
Suppose I ordered yarn according to 
your figures, what would happen? 
Before warp was half made, brown 
yarn would be done, warper wait till 
I ordered more and got it thrown, 
dyed, and spooled; the same with the 
filling, and if dyer didn’t get shade, 
piece would be spoiled, and L would 
have to begin all over again.” He 
went out to shipping room and re- 
turned with a piece of the goods. 

“Here is a fair sample of tabby 
cloth, but if made according to your 
directions, it would look more like a 
repp or a gros grain, the dull lustre of 
the Tussah would stare through the 
brighter Japan, and might even show 
through the brown stripe, and that 
would look more like a piece of melton 


overcoating than soft silk dress 
goods.” 

“Is that all?’ 

“Isn’t it enough? And yet it isn't 
all. Had warp been made by your 
directions, the %-inch stripe on each 
side of piece wouldn’t be % inch, you 
should have added 10 threads to each 
side of warp.” 

“I supposed any textile man would 
know that.” 

“You are not supposed to suppose 
anything. When you undertake to 
give instructions how to do anything 
they should be full. What made you 
think I had brown warp entered 4 and 
3 alternately, in space reed?’ 

“It is a different weave and I didn’t 
think the coarser yarn would keep 
brown warp tention equal to the blue.”’ 

“Brown was entered in 4s. same as 
blue, and warper put % oz. washers 
on spool pins over brown warp spools 
to increase tension.” 

“Since you have been so kind as to 
show me how little I know, wont you 
please give particulars of how you 
made the goods?’ 

As I had been so meek, he couldn’t 
very well refuse, and being a quick 
penman soon had particulars on a 
piece of paper which he handed to 
me. Looking at it I said: “You have 
only 6 baves in brown warp; the 
thread I examined seemed to have 12.” 

“Don’t you know why? In thread 
you examined there may have been 6 
baves, 2 or 3 cocoons being nearly run 
out in reeling, another one may have 
been added to keep thread uniform, 
and as Tussah bave is more of a 
ribbon form than Japan, and in boil- 
ing off and dyeing, nearly always 
splits into the 2 filaments of which it 
is composed, care must be taken to 
see whether the bave be split or not, 
and calculate accordingly. You state 
hard silk loses about 3/10 in boiling 
off, 144 is nearer the mark, and 300 
yds. of Japan, is nearer what wit 
balance 1 grain, than 290 yds. and 
about 120 yds. of Tussah weigh 1 
grain. Except in analyzing a sample 
to find whether it be weighted or not, 
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in calculations, it is not necessary to 
distinguish hard soft 
silk, because soft silk takes up about 
as much in dyeing as it loses in boil- 
ing off, pure white excepted.”’ 

Here is my transcription of his 
particulars: Warp, two, 10 bave 
threads, dark blue Japan, 10 twists to 
inch, and two, 5 bave, light brown Tus- 
sah, 15 twists toinch. Filling, one6 bave 
thread, dark blue Tussah, 6 twists to 
Warp in 4 by 4 inch sample 
contains: 3% inches, dark blue Japan, 
112 threads to inch. % in. light brown 
Tussah, 112 toinch. Filling, 4 in. dark 
blue Tussah, 112 to inch. Then, (4 X 
3% X 112 X 20) + (86 xX 300) = 2.9 
grains, = weight of Japan warp in 
sample, and [(4 X 4 X 10 X 14) + (4 X 
4x 6 X 112)] + (86 X 120) = 3 grains, 
Weight of Tussah in warp and filling. 
Sample weighs 6 grains. 

In 1 yard of cloth there are: 25 blue 
stripes, 112 threads each = 2800 yards 
+ 20 yards — 2820 yards warp. 25 
brown stripes, 14 threads each, = 350 
yards warp. Then, [(2820 x 20) + 300] 

(1000 — 7000) « [(10 10) + (9 X 9)] 
= 33.1 pounds = Japan warp required 
for 1000 yards, and [(350 x 10) 120] 

(1 + 7) X (1060 + 81) = 5.15 Tus- 
sah, and [(3136 * 6) + 120] X (1 + 7) 

¢ (100 + 81) = 27.65 filling. 

If an equal length of soft silk dyed, 


between and 


inch. 


weighs the same as equal length of 
hard silk, and 16 square inches weigh 
- 16] X 
= 66.66 pounds 


6 grains, then: [(86 * 28 X 6) 
(1 ~— 7) (100 = 81) 
= whole weight of hard silk needed 
for 1000 yards. He ordered 33.5 pounds 
Japan, 5.25 pounds Tussah, 5 bave, 
28.25 pounds Tussah, 6 bave. 

Seeing a piece of a pattern I had not 
seen before, I asked if he had any 
looms on it. 

“Why, do 


| 


too? 


you want to crib that 

“It seems to be one likely to sell.” 

“T am on a 50,000 yard order and it 
may be duplicated. 
think you can do anything with it, but 
don’t ask my help. I don’t think any- 
one will care to follow your directions 
again after trying once.” 

I found it a 28-inch tabby, same ma- 


Go ahead, if you 
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terial as the other, but differently ar- 
ranged. It is a solid color check, warp 
1 inch of two 10 threads of 
Japan, and 1 inch of two 4 bave Tus 
sah; Japan 10, Tussah 15 twists to the 
inch. Warp begins and ends with 56 
threads of Tussah, 


bave 


is woven from 1 


warp beam, entered on 6 shafts, 1, 3, 
5: 2, 4, 6: 1, 4 
gether, then 2, 3 and 6. 
tabby draft. 

It is entered in 56 reed, 2 ends in a 


and 5, are raised to- 


This is usual 


dent. A selvage spool of 8 threads of 
two 3 bave Tussah, 20 twists to inch, 
is added to each selvage, to 
them from 
kinds of filling. 
be drawn double on 2 shafts, and if a 
separate motion can be had, woven 2 


prevent 
9 


being zigzaged by the 
These threads should 


picks in a shed, shed crossing at side 
shuttle picks from. 
bave Japan, thread 2 twists to inch, 
bave Tussah, 6 
Color for warp and filling, med- 
violet, 112 picks 
Amount required for 1020 yards of 
warp: = [(1568 & 20) + 300] x (102 

700) xk (100 + 81) = 18.8 pounds 
Japan: [((1568 x 8) + 120] xX (102 + 
(100 + 81) = 18.8 pounds Tus- 
sah. Filling: [(28 x 112 X 16) 

2)] x (102 + 700) x (100 
15.04 pounds Japan: [(28 K 112 * 6) + 
(120 < 2)] K (102 + 700) x (100 + 81) 
= 14.1 pounds Tussah. 

Had I asked my friend to look at 
my work, he might have thought I 
wanted some help, and I wasn’t in a 
mood for asking help just then, so put- 
tendered 


Filling is one 16 


and one 6 twists to 
inch. 


ium shade to inch. 


700) xX 
(300 
81) = 


ting the paper in my pocket, 
my thanks and took my leave. 
OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


Caleulation of Silk Goods. 


LUDWIG BRAUN. 


When 
article, 
to the theoretical or 


we speak, in the following 


of calculation, we refer only 
raw calculation. 


As in factories, besides the 
theoretical, 
ealeulation; we will first refer briefly 
to the latter. By the practical cal- 


culation, as is well known, 


many 


there is also a_ practical 


every 


piece manufactured in the mill is 
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calculated by itself. If then we com- 
pare the prices of a series of pieces of 
the same article, we get the average 
which we can 
result of the 


price of the fabric, by 
sometimes modify the 
theoretical calculation. 

Every 
more or less guess work; even in plain 


theoretical calculation is 
goods there are a great many articles 
in the which 
alterations occur. Of this we will give 


price of considerable 
a few examples. 

About 
article, 
introduced. 
understood a 
taffetas-weaving, 

The 

first 
knows 
dyeing, 


three years new 
called “Moire 
By this name is not to be 
fabric, but a 
which is 
is silk; 
wool. 


ago a 
Velours,” was 
velvet 
simple 
watered later on. 
the weft was at 
Every expert 

shrinks after and 
theoretical calculation, we had reck- 
oned this shrinkage at about 12% 
per cent., but the first pieces coming 
looms showed a shrinkage 
nearly double 


warp 
mostly 
that wool 


in the 


from the 
of 22 to 24 per cent., 
what we had calculated. 
This result is the more remarkable, 
as we had formerly manufactured 
Bengaline, the warp of which is also 
silk and the weft wool. In this fabric 
the shrinkage was only 5-6 per cent. 
We therefore that it would 
be enough to double this 
in the “Moire velours.” But 
showed us 


thought 
allow for 
amount 
the practical calculation 
this article 
This im 


that we had reckoned 


6d per yard too cheap. 


portant difference is due, in the first 


place, to the varying thickness and 
the shrinkage of the wool varn. 

A comparison of the theoretical 
calculation 
generally that the former 
has been too The 
this may be found in the methods by 
which the practical calculation in the 
made. Nearly every 

different 
resulting 
and 
The first 

practical cal- 
weaving 


with the practical will 
show us 


low. reason for 


factory is 
factory has a method: the 
chief differences 
weight of the 
length of the piece. 
tion for an accurate 


eulation is 


from the 
weft, from the 


condi- 


accuracy in the 


hook. 
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weft is of 
usually 
calls for the greatest outlay: never- 


In all silk fabrics the 
great importance, because it 
theless, in the calculation of the weft 
less care is generally taken than with 
the warp. Not rarely the weight of 
the weft is reckoned by subtracting 
the weight of the warp from that of 
the whole piece. By this method it is 
impossible to arrive at an exact esti- 
mate of loss of the weft: we calculate 
only filling which 
the piece contains, but not the loss 


the weight of the 


which the weaving brings about. 

In order to reconcile the practical 
with the theoretical calculation, we 
must first make the inquiry: Does the 
rate of loss in the theoretical calcula- 
tion agree with that in the practicai? 
This with regard to 
the warp, be answered in the affirma- 
tive, taking for instance 5 per cent. in 
The same, however, does 
weft. If in the 
ealeulation of the 
of the filling in, 


question may, 


both cases. 
not apply to the 
theoretical weight 
we have reckoned a 
would 


loss of 10 this 


that. 


per cent, mean 


taking the same rate in the 
practical calculation, 10 per cent. will 
be enough. This, however, is not the 
case, 

Im the calculation of the piece com- 
ing from the loom we take that filling- 
the weaver has really 


weight which 


used. In other words, we calculate 
once more the loss brought about by 
because already in the 
different 


we have allowed, for winding, spool- 


the weaving, 
calculation of the portions, 


ing and weaving, a loss of 10 per 
cent. It 


ner will 


this man- 
silk 
weft, a 


is obvious that in 
arise, especially in all 


which contain much 
fairly important difference. 
In order to find the 


we must reckon in the theoretical cal- 


pieces 


true solution, 


culation 15 per cent. loss as regards 
the weft (the usual 10 per cent. is in 
many little), and on the 
other band we reckon on the calcula- 


cases too 


tion of the portions only 5 per cent. as 
loss, produced by winding. 

The principal loss of weft is pro- 
duced by the weaver in spooling and 
working: only by reckoning the weighr 
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Which the weaver has really con- 
sumed, can we calculate’ without 
hesitation the correct weight. This 
principal loss amounts on the average 
to 10 per cent. If we balance every 
single piece, We can easily determine 
the loss made by the weaver, and if 
we put together a series of these 
pieces, we have a sure guide to the 
weight of the filling in the whole. 

In colored pieves, this result is 
easily obtained, because the weft is 
then dyed specially for every separate 
piece, or for several pieces, at most, 
of the same colors. If in such a case 
the weaver does not find the weft sup 
plied to him sufficient, either he has 
shot in too many picks, or he has 
made too much loss in weaving. If 
on the other hand he has some weft 
remaining, he has shot in too few 
picks, and the fabric is of inferior 
value. 

As regards black colors, no such 
controi is possible, as in colored 
pieces: because the dyeing is done 
for many pieces together. In order to 
obtain an exact control for black 
pieces, we must set up a book in 
which the black parts are entered in 
progressive numbers of date and 
weight as they come from the dyeing 
on the left-hand side. On the right 
side is entered that portion which the 
weaver consumes. As soon as a piec 
of black goods is woven, the con 
sumed weight of weft is entered in 
this book, together with the number 
of the piece So we have always at 
hand a summary of what is stock 
from the respective parts The 
small amount of trouble which the 
keeping of such a book entails is 
fully compensated for by the in 
creased surety with which we work 
In the same manner we can enter a 
control for the material of warp. 

To turn to the theoretical or raw 
calculation, there are many different 
methods, all with the same purpose. 
The manufacturer must take care to 
choose such a method as is most 
practical, and in which the employ- 
ment of few figures is necessary. It 
is much to be hoped that a uniform 


number for the different yarns will 
soon be introduced. Unfortunately, 
we have to employ, at the present 
time, a special method of numeration 
for each material; in raw silk, for 
instance, there are no less than five 
different systems of numeration. For 
our calculations we consider only 
the old size of Turin, that is to say, a 
thread of one denier, and a length of 
476 metres, weights 0.0533 grams 
There is, besides this, another kind 
ot numeration, called the _ Inter 
national size, that is to say a thread 
of one denier in a length of 500 
metres weights 1/20 gram, conse 
quently one gram contains 10,000 
metres. I’'rom this number, we have to 
subtract the loss per cent. and to divick 
the result by the size of the cor 
respondent silk. We thus get the 
number of metres per gram. For 
instance 10,000 metres—5% loss 
(= 500) gives us 9500. If we have, for 
example, 20 deniers organzin, we «i 
vide by 20, and get 475 metres per 
gram as the result. If we want to 
know how many grams of raw 


organzin, of 20 deniers inter 


nationals, are necessary for a warp 


of 8000 threads, loss 5%, and length 
100 metres; we must employ the fol 
lowing formula (8000 x 100) + 475 
“1684 gr. 

or the size of Turin this formula 
would be expressed in the following 
manner. <A thread of 1 denier, and 
length 476 metres weights 0.0533 
grams. Consequently one gram con 
tains 1 ~~ 0.0533 18.762 deniers; 
therefore one gram 18.762 * 476 
8931 metres. From this number we 


( 


have to subtract the loss and ob 
tain the number of metres per 1 gram 
which we must enter in the calcula- 
tion. Therefore, 8931, with 5% loss 
gives us 8484 metres. For instance if 
we inquire how many grams of raw 
organzin of 20 deniers Turin ars 
necessary for a warp of 8000 threads, 
5% loss, and length 100 metres, we 
have to enter the following formula 
(S000 K 100 * 20) + 8484 = a result of 
1,886 k. g. 


(To be continued.) 
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Friction Clutches. 


RICHARD H. HILL, M. E., Boston, Mass. 


Abstract of a paper read before the meet- 
ing of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, at 


‘ 


Washington, D. C. 


In presenting this paper to this As- 


sociation, it is not with the object of 
bringing to its attention any particular 
make of clutch, the 
being a simple statement of facts that 


friction articie 


have come under my observation dur- 


ing the past twenty-five years’ ex 


perience as a patentee, manufacturer 


and engineer in this particular line. 


I trust the data herein given may be 
of some practical value to any of you 


who may be interested; and every 


manufacturer should be interested in 


friction clutch properly in- 


a good 
stalled and constructed for the duty 
required of it, for the simple reasons 


that it is a good investment and a 


great convenienee, 
I am frank to state, however, that | 


have met a number of manufacturers 


who have been interested in friction 


clutches to their sorrow; in fact there 


may be some gentlemen before me to 


day who have been through this ex 


perience and firmly believe no good 


can come out of Clutch-land. 
They may tell you a friction clutch 


is a useless expenditure; they posi- 
tively know it, have been there. Al 
low me to tell you how, in all proba 
bility, they got there. We will assume 
that the 
energetic 


the lookout for anything that will re- 


manufacturer is an alert, 


business man, always on 


duce the cost of his production. He 
learns that his 
facturer has 
friction clutches in his mill which ‘as 


neighboring manu- 


introduced a system of 
proven very satisfactory, there being 


quite a saving of coal and wear and 


tear of that 


mill is 


machinery. He learns 


each room in his neighbor’s 


friction clutch, by 


means of which the machinery in any 


controlled by a 


one of the rooms can be stopped with- 
out shutting down the 
He sees his way clear to run certain 


entire mill. 
departments overtime, to get out rush 


orders without running the entire 


plant. 
contidential with his fore 
remarks, “I 


two old couplings down stairs 


Getting 
men, he really believe 
those 
have cost us the price of that new en- 
wheel we want so 
didn’t we get at this 
to think 
those fellows over the way should get 
ahead of us. One thing though, they 
don’t know how to 
The agent put the whole outfit into an 
engineer’s hands, giving him full swing 
to put in whatever he thought best. | 


and water 
Why 
clutch business 


gine 
badly. 
before, and 


buy over there. 


was talking with one of the directors 
of their mill the other night, who said 
Now, 


boss 


it cost them a 
Tom, I 


earder, find out how the trick is done, 


pretty penny. 


want you to see their 


and I will buy the clutches. Our ma- 


chinist will fit them up and we will 


show those fellows how to save 


money.’ 


This is just where the manufacturer 


made a big mistake and when “fric- 


tion clutches” are mentioned within 


earshot of him, it is like raising a red 
banner before a bull. Had he done as 
his neighbor, called in the services of 


some honest fellow who was compe- 


tent to advise him as to his particular 


wants, he would have been just as 


contented with life as his neighbor and 


would have thought a friction clutch 


was blessed instead of, well, other- 


wise, as he now does. 
A few hints as to the most desirable 


construction in a friction ¢luteh, for 
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the duty required of it, not be 
amiss. The 
factured friction 
be divided into These, 
which we can designate classes A, B, 


may 


most extensively manu- 


clutches today can 


four classes. 
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hub forms one part, which is sur- 
rounded by a band or brake strap held 
in position by the other part of clutch. 
The tightening or loosening of this 


brake or band by levers or screws, 

















FIG’3 1 AND 2 SHOW CLASS A CLUTCH. 
“ 8 oy 4 “ “ B ty 


* f “ 
a] 


** 6 “ 


© and D respectively, are illustrated in 
the accompanying sketches. 

Class A_ clutches 
known to the trade as 
“Hub” clutches. Of 
are a variety of 


what are 
“Band” or 
type there 
makes. A 


are 


this 
drum or 


aie, tek 

and disconnects the two 
parts of the clutch, the frictional sur- 
faces being the inside of 
brake or band and the outside of the 
This clutch, if properly 


connects 


between 


hub or drum. 
constructed and proportioned, can be 
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made to swing in a very small diame- 
ter and yet be exceedingly powerful, 
but it requires considerable room on 
the shaft. 
heavy 


The shaft should be made 
The 
between the frictional surfaces neces- 


for overhang. clearance 
sarily being limited, it is necessary to 
withdraw the drum or hub from under 
the clamp or brake to avoid the rub 
bing or chafing of the frictional sur 
faces. It has been found that clutches 
of this description give the best results 
having the 


by using metal surfaces, 


frictional surfaces well lubricated 


when picking up the load. They are 


well adapted to places requiring a 


large amount of power at moderate 
speed, and also to cut out long lines, 
the siiding drum taking the place of an 
expansion coupling. 

Clauss B clutches are known to the 
trade as the “Rim” type. A ring of 


cousiderable diameter, finished upon 


the inside and outside, having arms 
and a hub similar to a pulley, forms 
one part of the clutch. The other half 
of the cluteh 


shod with wood which either swing on 


is provided with jaws 


a pivot or by sliding in guides grip 


the ring on both sides. It is usage in 
this clutch to use large diameters in 
order to get the necessary leverage to 
transmit and 48 
the friction surfaces are keyed under 


the required power, 


each other, a greater clearance has to 
This 
constructed as to take up 


clutch can be so 
little 
room on the shaft, which is a very de 


be allowed. 
very 
sirable feature for some situations. 
They do not require quite so careful 
mechanical attention as the hub type, 
and should the friction surfaces give 
out, they can be renewed quite easily 
while the clutch is in position, it not 
being necessary to take it to a machine 
shop for the repairs. 

The two foregoing types of clutches, 
while they can be used as clutches for 
friction pulleys, are beyond doubt best 
clutch cut-off 
couplings, connecting two shafts. The 


which all 


adapted for friction 


freedom of end movement 
good running shafts should have and 
the expansion and contraction of the 
shafts cansed by changes in tempera- 
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ture, will not affect them. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Class A construc- 
tion. 

Class C clutches are known as the 
“Dise” type. In this clutch the fric- 
tional surfaces are at’ an angle to the 
shaft, not parallel, as in the case of 
Class A and Class B. Some makers, 
however, shoe these surfaces with 
wooden blocks, having loose fit in the 
head, which makes the clutch elastic. 
Where this is not done, or some sim- 


fric- 


metal 
tional surfaces are used, it being difti- 


ilar provision made and 


cult to oil said surfaces, there is a 
that clutch will 
one part is running and the other part 


is idle. 


liability heat when 
This is particularly true where 
it is used as a friction cut-off coupling 
to connect and disconnect shafts. 

The end movement of the shafts has 
a tendency to bring the frictional sur- 
causing 
tendency to 


faces into abrasion 
These 


clutches are best adapted for friction 


contact, 
and a heat. 


pulleys to be used on counters, the 
springs used to separate the frictional 
surfaces when thrown out generally 
keeping these surfaces separated, as 
they have a limited body to move. As 
a rule, these clutches can be made for 
less money than other types and under 
the proper conditions can be used with 
zood results. 

Class D clutches are known as “Ex- 
panding” 
“Hat This type and the 


old pan friction clutch are among the 


type, sometimes nicknamed 
Stretcher.” 


of them 
have been developed to a point where 


old types known and some 
results can be 
One of 
is their heavy weight. 


good obtained from 


them. the objections to them 
If the friction 
slips, the outside part heats and en- 
larges and will continue to slip more 
have in mind 


and more. I a plant 


where this style of clutches was in- 
stalled, the clutches being a little too 
small for the duty required of them. 
When the load came on heavy during 
a part of the day, and the clutches be- 
gan to slip, the engineer would turn 
water on them, cool down the outside 
and in this manner would get through 


his run. Where the simple pan clutch 
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is used, the end thrust is quite an item 
to be considered, and there is a L‘ability 
of the frictional surfaces sticking. 

In this brief article, it would be im- 
possible to touch upon all the differ 
ent classes of clutches. There are 
hydraulic and pneumatic frictions, 
many of which, from the theoretical 
point of view, have claims of excel- 
lence, but after all is said and done, to 
construct a good efficient friction 
clutch of any class requires a great 
deal of patience of the cut and try 
order until the parts are so constructed 
and balanced that the clutch will back 
up the principle involved and when put 
on the market it will not be a source 
of annoyance on account of the weak 
ness of some apparently unimportant 
part. 

I would advise that when you gel 
your clutch, be sure it is fitted by a 
careful and exact machinist who is 
well acquainted with the clutch in 
hand. Provide solid, substantial 
foundations, and in the case of large 
friction cut off clutches, use a connect 
ing bed plate for the bearings on each 
side of it, and when it is erected, be 
sure the shafts are in perfect align- 
ment and that they will be held there. 

The growth of the friction clutch in 
dustry has, like many other good 
things, been phenomenal. It is my 
firni belief that there has been manu 
factured and put upon the market a 
larger value and greater number of 
friction clutches in a single day in 
this year, 1900, than was produced in 
the whole year of 1875. 

The general introduction and use of 
electricity has been largely responsible 
for the increased demand for first 
class friction § clutches. The high 
speeds at which they are invariabl; 
run in electrical generating plants 
and the extremely severe duty required 
of them for this class of work, has 
brought out the best efforts of our me 
chanics in producing satisfactory rub 
ning clutches. It has been one of the 
best advertising mediums of the fric 
tion clutch business, and has, in many 
instances, shown to inquiring minds 


the advantage of the adoption of fric 
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tion clutches in other channels of 
work, 

It is an accepted fact that no first 
class builder of machine tools, or of 
any other machines that need be 
stopped and started frequently, docs 
not find it to his advantage, as well as 
to his customer’s, to use friction 
clutches to operate the said tools or 
machinery. Compare the ordinary en- 
gine lathe, built on modern lines, hav- 
ing a good friction Clutch pulley 
countershaft, with that old annoying 
arrangement having a jaw-clutch 
pulley countershaft. The slam-bang 
noise of one of these pests when in use 
in a shop is enough to put the men’s 
nerves on edge, to say nothing of the 
hard labor and skill necessary to oper- 
ate it and the liability of spoiling the 
work in hand. The trials of operating 
one of these old jaw-clutch devices is 
enough to make one want to send the 
fellow who had nerve enough to make 
it, to the place where ‘St. Peter sent 
the man who gave him lessons on the 
bicycle. 

Go a step further and compare the 
modern friction clutch pulley counter- 
shaft with the old tight and loose 
pulley affair with its shifting, slug- 
gish, squealing belt, which is contin- 
ually wearing out and breaking down. 
Note the ease with which the operator 
controls the machine having the fri 
tion clutch device. He can do more 
work, better work, with less exertion 
and less wear and tear on the machine 
and belts. Yet it is not such a long 
time since the manufacturer, and even 
the operator, thought the old jaw 
clutch or tight and loose pulley device 
on a lathe was pretty good. The fact 
is, they did not know of anything 
better. 

It is human nature to judge by com 
parisons, and the enlightenment in the 
use of friction clutch devices, their ad 
vantages on a lathe counter or any 
other machine, is the reason of the 
ever increasing demand for the many 
thousands of friction clutches manu 
factured annually and the enormous 
increase in the number of willing 


buyers. 
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The Fan Factor in Steam Economy. 


A. W. BAYARD. 
The been the 
commonly accepted agent for supply- 
ing to the fuel on the grates of steam 
boilers that amount of oxygen which 
When 
we come to examine into the condi- 


chimney has long 


is demanded for combustion. 
tions governing draft production, we 
discover what an excessively wasteful 
contrivance the chimney is. For years 
and years it has served its purpose 
after a fashion, and even today it were 
folly to say that the huge tube had 
outlived its usefulness. 

Hlowever, the rapidly altering con- 
industry are 
radical 


methods and processes. 


ditions of modern pro- 


ductive of many changes in 
Rapidity is 
now the order of things, and economy 
is a vital consideration. As a result of 
these economic forces the mechanical 
draft fan entered the field against the 
chimney. It has won its spurs over 
and over again, and more than that, it 
can well be said that before a great 
while, of there 


making of chimneys 


will be an end. Before attempting to 


bring out the many advantages of 
mechanical draft, however, it would be 
well to state the case against the 
chimney. 

The active force causing the flow of 
air and gases is the difference between 
the weight of the column of hot gases 
inside of the chimney and the weight 
of a 


column of external air of the 


same dimensions, the height being 
measured from the level of the grate. 
Hence for a given chimney this force, 
and consequently the volume dis 
charged, increases with the difference 
in temperature between the external 
air and the gases. This force is a com- 
paratively small one. 

‘Take for instance a chimney 200 feet 
high with a temperature difference of 
500 degrees F. Here the pressure per 


square inch is less than an ounce, 


though the theoretical velocity due to 
this, is, of course, quite high, owing to 
the lightness of air. By reason of the 


many obstructions to the flow of air, 
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flues and el- 
bows, as well as the skin or surface 


such as the grate, fuel, 


friction of the chimney, only a small 
fraction of the theoretical velocity is 


uttained in practice. It must be re- 
membered, however, that although the 
draft intensity and the volume of air 
moved increases with the temperature 
of the gases, the density decreases at 
the same time, so that between 600 de- 
grees and 700 degrees F. a tempera- 
ture is reached at which the weight of 
Hence it 
will be seen that a chimney fixes once 
for ail the 


air handled is a maximum. 
maximum power of the 
boiler plant. 

If the heating surface is such as to 
allow the 
greater temperature than the critical 


gases to paSS away at a 
one for the particular chimney, great 


unnecessary waste is entailed, 
whereas if the products of combustion 
are cooled to a lower temperature by 
the heating surfaces, the intensity of 
draft, the rapidity of combustion, and 
the furnace efficiency, is 


hence cor- 


respondingly reduced. If considera- 


tions of economy demand an econo 
mizer or feed water heater, it is found 
that to obtain the necessary draft a 
chimney of more than 200 feet is 
necessary. 

Large chimneys require heavy sub- 
often with ex- 


stantial foundations, 


tensive piling. They occupy a ground 
value. 


and 


space in many cases of great 


They are invariably expensive, 
the interest on the fixed capital repre- 
Tall 


from 


sented thereby is considerable 


chimneys must be _ protected 


lightning, and they sometimes annoy 
their owners by toppling over when 


the wind blows more angrily than 


usual. 
A chimney, once built, in addition to 
boiler 


limiting the capacity, as we 


have seen, is subject to atmospheric 
conditions which cause a fluctuation of 
its draft. 


perature not only lowers the draft in- 


An increasing external tem- 


tensity, but it also increases. the 


volume of air which must be handled 
in order that a given weight of oxygen 
may be supplied to the fuel. Varying 


barometric and hydrometric condi- 
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tions likewise have their effect, For 


instance, the effective heat of the 


furnace is reduced by an amount 


necessary to vaporize the moisture 


entering with the air, and hence when 
the amount of moisture is great it 
would necessitate an increased rapid- 


ity of combustion and consequently 


a more rapid supply of air in order to 
secure the furnace 


proper tempera- 


ture. For this the chimney is unable 
to provide. 

When we speak of 
calls to 


a chimney it al- 


most invariably mind the 


picture of a stack belching forth dense 


ho 


Ts 
| 
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ample, an interior temperature of 500 


and an exterior tempera- 


degrees I. 


ture of 32 degrees. Then a simple 
calculation will serve to show that the 
heat in one pound of the gases above 
32 deg 


mechanical 


rees F. is equivalent to sufficient 


energy to raise its own 


weight approximately a height of 


90,000 feet. If therefore the chimney 


is but 100 feet high, only one nine 


hundredth part of the heat is utilized. 

In other words the efficiency of the 
chimney is about one-tenth of one per 
cent. the remaining 99.9 per cent. of 


the energy overcoming the flue and 





ite: 








Lever 
euemeaes 








FIG. 1. 


This 


termed an inherent source of waste of 


volumes of smoke. may be 
a chimney, and is due to finely divided 
particles of carbon in the gases becom- 
ing chilled below their ignition tem- 
perature before coming in contact with 
words, is due io 
This defect of 


together with its inability 


oxygen, or in other 
imperfect combustion. 
a chimney, 
to efficiently burn low grades of fuel, 
arises from a defective air supply, that 
is, it is the same old story of inability 
demands, such as 


to meet increased 


the varying conditions of boiler prac- 
tice impose. 

The chimney is purely and simply a 
device for moving air, and for such 
purposes a more wasteful mode could 
hardly be devised. Since heat is con- 


vertible in a § definite ratio into 


mechanical energy, we can easily com- 
pare the work accomplisiied with that 


which is expended. Assume for ex- 


chimney friction, escaping as radiant 
heat or being discharged at the top 1s 
sensible heat of the gases. This latter 
factor is by far the largest, of course. 
We can from this also see that the 
efficiency of a chimney increases as 
its height: a 500 foot chimney would 
effect 
a per cent. of the energy supplied it. 
replace the 100 foot 


fan, 


transform into useful one-half 


If now we 
chimney by a the efficiency of 


with boiler and 


well lie 


this arrangement, 


engine, may somewhere be- 


tween three and four per cent. or from 
thirty to forty times as great as the 


chimney, a_ figure which will be 


greatly increased if the fan engine ex- 
This brings us, 


haust is utilized. 


therefore, to a consideration of draft 

production by mechanical means. 
The first and method of 

forced draft production was the steam 


crudest 


jet. This is a device of exceeding 
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wastefulness and will not here be con- 
The of for draft 
purposes may be classified under the 


sidered. use fans 
heads of forced and induced draft. 

The 
of forcing air under the grates of the 


first of these methods consists 


furnace, and may be applied either by 
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this test 
one of the pulleys was placed on suit- 
able room 
barri- 


run before bursting. For 


shafting in abandoned 


all 


anu 


to which approaches were 


caded. 


The speed was started slowly, and 


gradually increased until an actual 


FIG. 5. 


the closed ash pit or the closed stoke 
hole the 


tensively used in naval practice. 


system, latter being ex 


Forced draft is usually installed to 


-for increased 
to 


chimney, or 


provide an steaming 


capacity; help out overloaded 


to 
fuel to be successfully employed. 


an 


enable low grades of 


The cut shown herewith illustrates 


the application of forced draft to a 
water-tube boiler by the closed ash-pit 
system. These cuts were obtained from 
installations by the Buffalo 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Air is 
under pressure by a centrifugal fan or 


Forge 


supplied 


blower to the tile blast pipe, and is 
the 
the 
indicated in 


admitted beneath grate by a 
wall, 
the 


fuel 


damper placed in bridge 


substantially as 
figure. 


receives its forced draft. 


second In this way the 


(To be continued.) 





Pulley-Speed Test. 


An order received some time ago by 
the Dodge Manufacturing Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind., called for an iron spider, 
wood rim, pulley, 46% in. diam. and 
face, to fit a 4-inch shaft, 
run at a rim speed of 9000 feet 
minute, 

The Dodge Co. decided to make two 
of these pulleys, alike in every respect, 


16 in. and 


per 


and use one in a test to determine the 
maximum speed at which it could be 


2400 rey. 
This 


feet, or a 


speed of was 


of 


per minute 


reached. gave a rim speed 


28,889 fraction under 5% 


(diam.) 
the 


miles per minute. A 16-inch 


wood split pulley was used on 


same shaft. 
Neither pulley showed any 
ible 


were 


percept- 


and no facilities 


the 


weakening, 


as 


available at time to further 


increase the speed, the test had to be 
adjourned to some time in the future, 
to increase the 


when it is proposed 


speed to the bursting point. 





Small Motors. 


Contrary to American practice, 


which seldom uses anything smaller 
than motors of 5 horsepower for driv- 
the Elektro- 


techniker, experience in Germany has 


ing machine tools, says 
shown that driving with small motors, 
despite their lower efficiency, may be 
more advantageous than driving with 
large ones. The ideal system of run- 
ning is the separate motor system, by 
which each machine is run independ- 
ently and light loads thereby avoided. 
But the introduction of this system de- 
pends to a great extent upon the initial 
cost of installation. Success has been 
with 
motors of 2 horsepower without com- 


obtained alternate-current 


mutator or brushes and without regu- 
lating resistance. 
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Dye Recipes for November. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 


the TEXTILE WOx«LD. 
recipes given. 


The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 
The selection of samples is carefully wade, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 


demand. 
vation. 


The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1 
Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $4. 


The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this department. We 


pay for articles uccepted, 
pressed, 
of experience in writing for publication, 
and photographs and sketches are desirable. 


The acceptance depends entirely upon the value of the ideas ex 
We make all necessary revisions, and urge practicul men to contribute, regardless 
Illustrations add much to the value of an article, 
All communications are confidential, and under 


no consideration is writer’s name published or made known without his permission, 


Recipe No. 161. 
Yellow on Cotten Yarn 
Yellow M on 


of cotton yarn. 


Chloramine 100 pounds 
Prepare the dye vath with 
2 lbs.. Chloramine Yellow M. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter 
boil, and dye at 


yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
one hour. 
Chloramine Yellow M, although not 
as bright as Chloramine Yellow G G, 
and is 


is faster to light and washing, 


an excellent direct cotton yellow. 


Re ipe No. 162 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Violet 6 B on 100 


Acid pounds of 


worsted varn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Acid Violet 6 B. 


(A, Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 
having the bath neutral. 
Enter the 


yarn at 120° F., bring 


slowly to a boil, and dye at this tem 
Add the dye 


below 180° F., 


perature for hour. 
stuff in 


and toward the end of the dyeing add 


one 


portions, but 


1 per cent. of Acetic Acid to brighten. 

Acid Violet 6 B is recommended for 
its pure and bluish shade of violet, 
and its high coloring power at an ex 


ceedingly low 


cost. 

Recipe No. 163. 
Dark Blue on Cotten Varn. 
Blue Y 
ton yarn. 


Oregon on 100 pounds of cot 


Prepare the dye bath with 


this temperature for 


t Ibs. Oregon Blue Y. 


(Anchor Color Manufacturing 
Co,, 462 Cherry St., New York.) 

20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter 
boil, 


perature, 


yarn at 130° F., bring to a 


and dye one hour at this tem- 


concentrating the bath 
much as is possible toward the end. 
Oregon Blue Y¥ 


mixed 


is also applicable 


goods of cotton and wool, the 
dye bath being made up in the same 
manner, but the dyeing operation dif 
fering in that the material is entered 
at 170° F. 


perature for % hour, brought to a boil 


and worked at this tem 
for % hour, and then run cool % hour 


longer. 


Recipe No. 164. 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
*henedine Orange R on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Phenedine Orange R. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 
New York.) 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 170°, bring to boil, and dye 


Water St., 


at this temperature one hour. 


Phenedine Orange R_ produces 
brilliant shade of reddish orange, is of 
high coloring power, and has all the 
characteristic properties of the direct 
cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 165. 
Red on Worsted Varn. 
Red 3 G A on 100 

worsted yarn 
Mordant the 


Cloth pounds 


yarn in a bath made 
up as follows: 


2% lbs. Tartar. 
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3 Ibs. Di 
Enter the material at 


Potassium Chromate. 
140° F., bring 
to a boil and mordant at this tempera- 
hour. 
bath containing 
Red 3G A. 
Aniline Works, 72 
St., New York.) 
% lb. Acetic Acid. 
cold, very 
boil and dye at 
1% hours. 
Cloth Red 3G A 


reds on the market. 


ture for one 
Then dye in a 
3 lbs. Cloth 


(Berlin Front 


Enter raise slowly to a 


this temperature for 


is one of the fast 
est 


Recipe No. 166. 


Black on Worsted Varn. 
Acid Biack 8 B on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
Acid Black 8 B. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
10 Ibs. Salt. 
2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter yarn at 100 F., 


5 Ibs. 


Glauber’'s 


bring to a boil 


and dye at this temperature for one 


hour, 
Acid Black 8 B is low in price and 
fast to acids and 


remarkably steam 


ing. 

No. 167 
Yellow on Cetton Varn. 

Canopia 1 


Recipe 
on 100 pounds cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Canopia 1. 

Jones, 18 
York.) 

Salt. 

170° F. 


this 


(J. Howell 
Slip, New 


20 Ibs. Common 


gurling 


Enter the yarn at bring to 
a boil, and dye at temperature 
for one hour. 


Canopia 1 produces very brilliant 


shades of yellow on cotton 


Recipe No. 

Dark Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Alizarine Dark Blue D R 
pounds of cotton 

bath 
Alizarine 


168. 

on 100 
yarn. 

with 


Dark 


Prepare the dye 
81% lbs, 
R. 
(Victor Koechl & Co 
St., New York.) 
30 lbs. Salt. 


2 lbs. Soda. 


Blue D 


, 122 Hudson 


ee” Wis 


this 


Enter the yarn at 
a boil, 


bring to 


and dye at temperature 


for one hour. 
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Alizarine Dark Blue D R 


high coloring power, goes on the 


has a 
very 
fil re 


evenly and 


valuable 


possesses all 


of 


the 


characteristics direct cot- 


ton colors. 


Recipe No. 169. 
Cutch Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Brown No. 176 


yarn. 


on 100 pounds 
cotton 
Prepare dye bath with 
tf Ibs. Direct Brown No. 176 


(O. S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


20 Ibs. Salt. 

160° F.. turn 
while raising to the boil, and continue 
the for 


The dye bath is not 


Common 


Enter the cotton at 


boiling one hour; wash and 


dry exhausted 


and subsequent lots 
dye stuff. 


Direct 


require le 


less 


Brown No. 176 is fast 
to light and washing possessing great 


tinctorial 


quite 


power. 

This yarn is particularly applicable 
to hosiery dyeing and for raw stock, 
in which case a subsequent treatment 
with chrome and 
the bath will 
fast color. 


blue added to 


stone 

dye produce an ex 

tremely 

Recipe No. 170. 

Yellew on Cotton Varna. 

Phenyl Fast Yellow G 
pounds cotton yarn. 

Prepare dye bath 


on 100 
with 
5 lbs. Di Phenyl Fast Yellow 


(John J. Keller & Co., 
Murray St., New York.) 


Salt. 
yarn at 180° F., 
boil, 


one 


G. 
104-106 


20 Ibs. Common 


Enter work while 


bringing to a and dye at this 


temperature 
Di 


hour. 
Yellow G 
the fibre 


for 
Phenyl F 
W ell, 


ast pene- 


trates goes on evenly 


and its fastness is good. 


very 


No. 171. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Red GN 


of worsted 


tecipe 


Anthracene on 100 pounds 
yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 
Red G N. 


& Co., 87-89 Park 
New York.) 


Glauber’s Salt. 
Acetic Acid. 
120° F 


5 Ibs. 


Anthracene 
(Cc. Bischoff 
Place, 

15 lbs. 


> Ibs. 


Enter yarn at bring to boil, 
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and dye at this temperature 1 to 1% 
hours; wash and dry. 
Red G N 


stand 


Anthracene produces 


shades which washing very 


and also sunlight, and 


fast to 


well, may be 


made fulling by an after 


treatment with 1 to 3 per 


Flouride. 


cent. of 


Chromium 


Recipe No. 172. 
Yellew on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Yellow 2 G on 100 
pounds of 
Mordant the 


worsted yarn. 


yarn in a bath made 
up as follows: 

2% Ibs. of Tartar. 
3 lbs. of Potassium Bi Chromate. 
Enter the material at 140° F., 
boil, 


perature for one 


bring 


to a and mordant at this tem- 


hour. 
Then dye in a bath containing 
3 Ibs. Chrome Fast Yellow 2 G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 
St., New York.) 
14 lb. Acetic Acid. 
Enter cold, raise very 
boil, and dye at 


1% hours. 


Front 


slowly to a 
this temperature for 


Yellow 2 G 


distinguished for its 


Chrome Fast produces 


a color t xceed 


ingly great fastness to light, scouring 


alkalies, acids, and its good fastness to 


stoving. 


Recipe No. 173. 
Reddish Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Oxydiamine Brown G on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Oxydiamine Brown G. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


2 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
20 lbs. Caleined 
Enter at 180° F., 


hour ut 


Ltd., 


Glauber’s Salt. 
and dye for one 
this temperature. 
Oxydiamine Brown G is of special 
moment for direct dyeing, the shades 
being 
body and 


obtained 


distinguished for 
special i 


brightness. It is 
also very suitable for dyeing unions 


and satins. 


Recipe No. 174. 
Blue on Worsted Varn. 
New Alizarine Blue N on 100 pounds 
worsted 
Mordant 


yarn. 


yarn in a bath containing 
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3 lbs. Potassium Bi chromate. 
2 Ibs. 


Entering at 140° F., 


Tartar. 
bring slowly to 
work at that 


a boil, and temperature 


for one hour. 
Then dye in a bath containing 
16 lbs. New Blue N 


(Paste). 


Alizarine 


EK. M. Thayer, 1)2 Broad St., Boston.) 
Entering cold, raising to 140° F., 
minutes, then boiling 30 
minutes, and then adding 
1 lb. Acetic Acid. 
until bath is 


for 45 


beil 
operation requiring about 

New Blue N 
heavy shade of blue 


exhausted, the 
hours, 
full 


two 
Alizarine gives a 
, and is especially 
with other al- 


useful in combination 


izarines, 


tecipe No. 175. 
Apple Green on Cotton Varn. 
Oregon Green No. 207 on 100 pounds 
of cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Oregon Green No. 207. 
(Anchor Color Manufacturing 
Co., 462 Cherry St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter the yarn at 130° F., bring to 


a boil, and dye at this temperature 


concentrating the bath as much as 


possible toward the end. 
Oregon Green No. 207 is also appli 
goods of 


cable to mixed 


cotton and 
wool, the dye bath being made up in 
the same manner, but the dyeing 
that the 


entered at 170 _ 


operation differing in ma- 
terial is and 
worked at this temperature 


boil for % 


hour longer. 


for % 


hour, brougiut to a hour, 


and then run cool % 
Recipe No. 176. 
Garnet on Worsted Yarn 
Chromazo Red B No. 135 on 100 
pounds worsted yarn. 


Mordant the yarn in a bath made 
up as follows: 
2% Ibs. 
3 Ibs. 


Enter the material at 140° F., 


Tartar. 
Potassium Di Chromate. 
bring 
to a boil and mordant at this tempera- 
ture for one hour. 
Then dye in a bath containing 
% lb. Acetic Acid. 
2 Ibs. 


Chromazo Red B No. 135. 
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(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


Enter cold, raise very slowly to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
1% hours. 

Red B No. 
a deep shade of garnet 
dyestuff, 
characterized by its fastness. 


Chromazo 135 produces 


with a low 


percentage of and is also 


Phenedine Pink J E. 


In our October Supplement a dyeing 
of Phenedine Pink J E was shown on 
combed Egyptian yarn. This color is 
recommended more especially for use 
in light 
plain or mercerized cotton yarn, where 
the brilliancy and intensity of its shade 
full advantage. Dark 


percentages on _ bleached, 


is shown to 


colored Egyptian cotton ig not so well 


delicate 
not, on 


adapted to display these 
shades, and the sample did 


that account, do justice to the color. 





Crepon on Half Wool by Mercerization. 


The quality which cotton possesses, 
of shrinking excessively under the ac- 
tion of concentrated caustic soda, and 
the peculiarity of wool to stand this 
treatment under certain conditions, 
without appreciable change, 
the manufacture of half-wool crepon, 


permits 


which article is likely to be used in 
large quantities as a substitute for the 
all wool goods. The cloth is made 
with a cotton warp, and woolen, wors- 
ted, or mohair filling, and the effects 
produced can be varied indefinitely by 
the use of different weaves. 
The eloth is first 
with carbonate of soda. It is then 
rinsed and steamed on a roll. If the 
cloth is made with a hard, wiry wool, 
such as mohair or similar fibre, it is 
well to run it before scouring through 
boiling water (crabbing), with a small 


woven scoured 


quantity of ammonia or carbonate of 
bath, in order to 
make the fibre more smooth and lust- 
Next 
In conducting this process, it is nec- 
essary to bear in the effect of 
alkali upon the wool fibre. It is well 


soda added to the 


rous. follows the mercerizing. 


mind 
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that the action of alkali on 


wool is more energetic when weak so- 


known 


lutions are used at a high tempera- 
ture, than with strong solutions in a 
cold state. The essential thing in mer- 
cerizing half-wool cloth, 
concentrated alkali bath at as low a 


temperature as possible. A 


is to use a 


caustic 
soda bath, standing at 15 to 30 deg. 
Be., at a temperature of from three to 
10 deg. C., will give very good results. 
The goods should remain in the bath 
but a very short time, say from one to 
minutes, according to the 
strength of the bath and the quality 


three 


of the goods. 
After 
squeezed, in order to remove as much 


mercerizing, the goods are 
as possible of the soda, and then neu- 
tralized immediately in a cold acid 
bath. The employed for 
these operations consists of two tubs, 


machine 


provided with rollers, as shown in the 


illustration. The mercerizing tub is 


made of iron or and the 
squeeze and carrier rolls should be of 
the same material. The squeeze rolls 
are provided with a thick covering of 
cloth, or burlap. 
on a large scale, some means should 
be provided to keep the bath at a low 
This is done by having 
a refrigerating liquid circulating in 
the iron pipes, placed at the bottom of 
the tub, or passing between the roll- 


ers. 


copper, 


If the work is done 


temperature. 


Next to this tub is placed the neu- 
tralizing tank, which is built very sim- 
ilar to the first tub, and provided with 
This tank made of 
should be provided with 
the cooling arrangement already men- 
tioned. Either sul- 
phurie acid can be used for neutraliz- 
ing, and the acid can be added to the 
bath, 


rollers. ean be 


wood, and 


hydrochloric or 


while the pieces are running, 
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The fresh bath should be made with 
from 30 to 50 grams of acid per litre 
The cloth, 
prepared as already 


of water. after having 


been described, 
enters the mercerizing tank while in a 
damp state, and after coming from the 
acid tank, is rinsed immediately with 


water, and, if should be 


hecessary, 


neutralized with a small quantity of 
ammonia or carbonate of soda. 

lor coloring the solid shades on cot- 
ton and wool, the direct dyestuffs can 
The 
diffi 


shades, it is neces 


be employed in a neutral bath. 
dyeing does not offer any great 
culty. For light 
sary to take some precautions, because 
the aftinity of the mercerized cotton 
for the dyestuff is much greater than 
state For this 


when in its natural 


reason, it is necessary to avoid too 
large quantities of sulphate of soda or 
salt, if it is desired to obtain uniform 


shades. Generally, it will be found 


necessary to prolong the boiling, in 
order to bring the shade of the woo) 
to the same depth as that of the cot- 
ton. When two colors are to be made, 


the wool is colored first in an acid 
bath, and then the cotton is colored in 
a new bath (neutral), with direct dyes, 
to select those dye- 


little, 


and it is necessary 
stuffs which color the wool very 
or not at all, 

For two shades, with the cotton col 
ored black, and the wool colored med 
ium or dark shades, the order of pro 
cedure may be reversed, and the cot 
wool after 


ton colored first, and the 


wards In that case, the process of 
diazotizing is interesting. The wool 


Black B H, a 
color which affects the cotton very lit- 


colored with Diamine 


tle. It is dyed in the usual way, with 


the addition of carbonate and sul 


phate of soda, but at a temperature of 


about 50 deg. C, in order that the wool 


may absorb the least amount of col 


oring 


matter possible 


After dyeing, the goods are rinsed 


and rapidly diazotized, then rinsed 


again, and developed with diamine, by 


the addition of a little carbonate of 


Various shades can be de- 


soda. 


veloped on the wool in an acid bath. 


A method which permits of mercer- 
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izing and coloring the cotton black in 
adding a 
The 


alkali bath is made about 30 deg. Be., 


one operation, consists in 


sulphur black to the alkali bath, 


and from 5 to 10 grams of sulphate of 


soda is added, and from 20 to 30 


grams of Immediate Black G, per 


litre. The cloth has been previously 
black, 


that 


moistened, and is colored a jet 
After 
process the goods are run into an acid 


bath 


while being mercerized 


immediately, and then rinsed. 


The wool takes only a very light tint 
in this operation, which permits of its 
light 


Mercerization is 


being colored even very shades 
with the acid dyes. 
generally done before coloring, but in 
some cases it can be done afterwards 
With few 


exceptions, the Diamine 


well as the colors used on 


colors, nus 


the wool, in a neutral bath, are not 
affected by mercerizing after coloring. 
Dr. Sohne in Farber Zeitung. 


The Effect of Light on Colored Carbon- 
ized Goods. 


rhe effect of light on colored textiles 


is well known, but the change under 
ordinary 


able 


conditions occupies conside 


time It is, however, a well 


known fact that the effect of light on 


when combined with certain 


colors, 


chemicals, is greatly increased. We 


find a good illustration of the rapidity 


with which light and chemicals may 


act upon colors in the photographic 


processes, 


These conditions are also found 


when goods which have been carbon 


zed are exposed to sunlight. A write 


in Deutsche Farber Zeitung states in 


this connection that he had experi 


enced trouble with piece dyed blue 


goods coming out with dark ends \ 


times the difference « 


the ends from the body of the pie 


considerable. <All attempts 


was quite 


to trace the cause were at first un 


availing, and he was obliged to cut the 
dark ends off, making a great deal of 


waste. Suddenly, however, the dark 


portion of the goods became shorter, 


heing searcely one-half yard long 


when they were a yard or more in 
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previously, but dark stripes 


with this 


length 
coincident 
making their appearance in the middle 


change began 
of the pieces. 

Upon making further researches, it 
was discovered that a change had been 
made about that timein the handling of 
Formerly, the end of 
had 
to hang down for the length of 
that 


the pieces. 


the acidified pieces been allowed 
one or 
this loose portion 
folded 


fold 


two folds, so 


could be used to cover the 


The change consisted in 


piece. 
entire length 
When the 


available 


ng the goods for the 


leaving the folds exposed. 


carbonizing room was not 


for storing the goods which had been 


saturated with acid, the pieces were 


put aside near a window, where they 
were frequently exposed to the rays 
of the sun. Here the sun rays struck 
the exposed end of thepiece, whichhad 
formerly been used as a wrapper to 
the goods, and evidently had prepared 
or mordanted the goods so that in the 
became 


subsequent process the color 


darker. ‘The trouble disappearing as 
soon as the goods were kept from ex 


posure to the sunlight. 





Scientific Color Mixing. 


Absorption spectra, i. e., originally 


white light, analyzed after passing 


liquid, such as a dye 


tilters off 


through some 


solution, which some of its 


constituent parts, play a great part 


with the color chemist, and dyes can 


often be recognized by their absorp 


tion spectra, and particularly by the 


which occur in those spectra 


changes 


when the solutions are mixed with 


various chemical reagents or even 
water. 
dilute 


David 


with 


Thus a solution of magenta 


transmits Patterson in a 


says 


recent work on the science of 


color, almost all the colors except 


certain yellows and greens, and the 


spectrum is only minus about one-fifth 


of its whole length—roughly speak- 


ng the second fifth, counting from the 


the 


es end of the spectrum, As 
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solution is strengthened, however, the 


colors rapidly disappear toward the 


actinie end, and slowly the other way, 
until 


nothing but the red end of the 


spectrum is left. Absorption spectra 


much use in detecting the 
different 


by dyed 


are of 


cause of appearances pre- 


sented fabrics, according as 


they are seen by daylight or by 


artificial light. 
Another most important application 
of the 


discrimination of 


absorption spectra is in the 


good mixing colors. 
A blue dye, for example, which gives 
an absorption 


spectrum containing 


much red will not give a pure green 
on mixing with yellow, while one that 
gives a spectrum blank in the red part 
will 


two blues may be indistinguishable to 


answer admirably, although the 
the naked eye. 

The constitution of white light after 
mixture of 
through 
different 


through a solu- 
different 


superposed 


passing 
tions of colors, or 
glass plates of 
colors, shows how tints are produced 
kind of 
both 


blue and yellow glass is green light. 


by mixing. ‘Thus the only 


light which will through 


pass 


Consequently if a blue and a yel- 


low both intervene between 


glass 


the eye and a source of white light, 


the sensation of green is produced. 


It follows at once that a combination 


will nothing will 
black. In 


mentary 


which transmit pro- 


duce theory two compli- 


will do this if mixed, 


colors 
but in practice three different colored 
dyes are usually necessary to dye 
black. <A 


however, 


mixture of red and bluish 
AZO 


Five a 


Rubine 
black if 


green, such as 


and Acid Green will 
very 


In all 


eye from a 


strong. 


when light reaches the 


CUSECS 


surface much of it 


dyed 


has been reflected to the eye after 


partial penetration into the _ fabric, 


and hence after the reflected ray has 


certain thickness 


the effect 


passed through a 


of the coloring matter, pro- 


duced upon the eye is thus that of the 


color or colors which have not been 


absorbed by the dve during the 
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passage of the through 
it. 
In the case of a dyed fabric, how- 


reflected ray 


reckon with 


reflected 


ever, we have also to 
light 
the very 


which, 


which has been from 


outside of the fabric, and 


therefore, has undergone no 


absorption, and reaches the eye as 


white as it before reflection. 
This kind of 
lustre of the fibre, but for the same 
fibre it differs according to the angle 
at which the fibre is presented to the 
Its action 
effect on the optic nerve, and hence to 
make the tints paler. At the 
time, the _ reflection, 
scattered, 


was 


reflection decides the 


eye. is to dilute the color 
same 
being less 
gives great richness and 
concentration of color when the fabric 
is viewed in certain 
Hence the difficutly of 
color on, silk with 
some other lustreless fibre. 
There are three so-called 
constants,” purity, and 
ness. The first is what is expressed 
in naming the color. 
is often used as 
“shade,” although the 


strictest sense 


directions. 
matching a 
say, cotton, or 
“eolor- 
hue, bright- 
The word “hue” 
synonymous with 
latter in the 
denotes an admixture 
“Cast” is 
same 


of grey or black. another 
word having the 
“hue. We say blue with a greenish 
hue or with a greenish cast. 

Purity 
Probably the 
found in 
spectrum. 


meaning as 


” 


has its obvious meaning. 


only colors 
parts of the 


No dye or pigment 


pure are 


those solar 
gives 
an absolutely pure or “saturated” 
color. Brightness or clearnesss de- 
pends upon the of light re- 
flected to the eye, just as hue depends 
upon the that light. The 
most luminous, i. e. clearest or 
brightest, color is orange yellow, and 
A luminosity 


thirteen 


amount 


nature of 


the least clear is violet. 
scale has compiled of 
colors, in which orange yellow is 
denoted by the number 7,000, violet 
by 13, showing rapid changes in 
luminosity as the list is gone through. 

Tints are produced by diluting with 
white, applying a dye tw a 


been 


or by 
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material, It is said that th: 
limit of 


trained eye with regard to light is the 


white 
dilution appreciable to the 
dilution of 360 parts of colored light 
Tinting, 
alteration of 
weakening of it. 


to one of white. then, im 


plies no hue, simply a 
This is often 
impracticable with dyes without cor- 
rection with some other color, just as 
the addition of 


white in tinting pro 


duces lighter graduations, or that ot 
black produces darker ones which are 
properly called shades. 
Examples of both that 
mentioned are the tinting of vermilion 
to yellowish pink and its shading to 


may bk 


russet, and the shading of orange t 
terra cotta and its tinting to salmon 
color. A different 
or shades of the same hue is called a 


collection of tints 
scale, 


In practical color-mixing the first 
thing is, as has already been pointed 
know exactly what kinds 
of light the separate dyes will trans 


mit, a knowledge which is gained by 


out, to 


a study of their absorption spectra 


That being known, it is easy to decide 
how to mix them so as to secure aly 
therefore the 
that 
wanted, and experience will show in 


given absorption, and 


actual residual color may be 
what proportion the dyes have to be 
combined to produce any 
hue. 


It goes without saying that a very 


particular 


large number of different hues can be 
zot by combining a very limited set of 
different For 
example, Azo Acid Patent 
Blue N, and Azo Yellow will between 
fifty distinct 
ean, of 
A knowledge is 


dyes in percentages. 


Magenta, 
least 


them produce at 


hues, each of which course, 
be tinted or shaded. 
necessary of what colors have to be 
employed for articles which have to 
look well by artificial light. Thus a 
yellow, to have a good appearance by 
gaslight, must have an orange cast by 
daylight, and on no account a green- 
ish hue. In that case it will look pale 
and faded by artificial light.—G. Alex- 


ander in Dyer and Calico Printer. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best ot 
inent inguiry pertaining to textie matters received om any regular eubecritee thus 


EXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvemente aan — 
markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate disc 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the p 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith 


Inquiries 
8 of management, the 
ussion on the views ex- 
erson inguiring, not for 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such 


as those relating to the composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, ete ? 


enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Scouring Woolen Goods. 


Editor Teatile World: 

We changed the soap and method of 
finishing in accordance with your sug- 
westions in the reply to my former ques- 
tion, which appeared in your October is- 
sue. and there has been a marked im- 
provement in our goods—but they are not 
yet right. The wool oil which we are 
using is made from wool grease and 
other substances. Can you inform me of 
uny method of determining whether this 
oil is injurious to the goods? - 

Leslie (18). 


We cannot inform you of any method 
that you could use to test this oil, as 
the testing of oils requires delicate in- 
struments and = expert know edge of 
chemistry. If you suspect the oil, a sim- 
ple and effective method of testing it is 
to try something else, and note results. 

Experiments have been mad under the 
suspices of the United States govern- 
ment to determine the comparative value 
of oils for industrial purposes, and a ta- 
ble based on these experiments, has been 
compiled to show the comparative sap- 
onification values of different fats and 
oils. According to this table, of all the 
substances used for oiling wool, grease 
from the wool fibre is the hardest to 
saponify. The experimenter states that 
it is nearly impossible to saponify woo 
grease, and he was compelled to boil it 
for hours under pressure with doubl 
strength alkali (kK O H). 

The table includes 76 oils and fats ar- 
ranged according to saponification 
value. Wool grease stands seventy-third 
on the list, being harder to saponify 
than beeswax, which occupies the sev- 


enty-second place. 


Hydrometer Systems. 


Editor Textile World: 

I notice reference in July and August 
numbers of Textile World, in article on 
bleaching, to the Twaddell hydrometer. 
What is the difference between the 
Twaddell.and Hydrometer. 

Information (17). 

Three systems of hydrometer scales are 
in general use: 1, Direct specific gravity; 
2, Twaddell; 3, Baume. All three are 


we will charge the 


constructed upon same mechanical prin- 
ciple, being a glass tube weighted at one 
end, the whole instrument being lighter 
than water. The tube is marked 
its length and the mark at level of liquid 
when instrument is immersed indicates 


along 


the density. The first named instrument is 
graduated according to the actual specific 
gravity on weight of liquid as compared 
with waters. This system is not in gen- 
eral use, owing to the necessity of dé tiling 
in fractions of tthe specific gravity units, 
in order to indicate small variations in 
density. The Twaddell hydrometer avoids 
this by marking the level in pure water 
at 15%° C as zero (0), and then gradu- 
ating the instrument so that *h 
is one divi- 
sion on ‘the scale. The Twaddell 


rise of 0.005 specific eravity 


reading 
can easily be converted into specific grav- 
ity by mukiplying the number of d grees 
Twaddell by .005, and adding 1.000 to the 
products, For example 10° Twaddell mul- 
tiplied by .005 05, plus 1 1.05 specific 
gravity. in both of these hydrometers 
the graduations are farther ipart at the 
top of the scale than at the bottom, as an 
increase of specific gravity in light 
liquids brings more of the previously sub- 
merged part of the hydrometer out of 
the liquid than does a corresponding in- 
crease of specific gravity when liquid is 
heavier. The third, or Baume hydrometer 
is graduated by calling the level in pure 
water at 12.5° C, zero (0), and calling 


level in a 15 per cent. salt solution, 


The intermediate space is divided int 
equal parts, and the remainder of 


of 


stem is marked off in divisions the 
Same iength. Consequently a difference 
of 1° Baume in heavy liquids indicates a 
greater difference of specific gravity than 
does a difference of 1° in light liquids. 
For liquids lighter than water, the 
Baume system of graduating is reversed. 
The level in a 10 per cent. salt solution is 
called zero and the level in water 
marked 10. Thus the lighter the 


liquid 
becomes the higher are the number of 
degrees for liquids lighter than water. 
The conversion of Baume readings 
specific gravity is done according to 
lowing formula 144.3 (144.3 Be, 
liquids heavier than water; 140 

Be.) for liquids lighter than water. 
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Flax Fibre. 


Editor Textile World: 

Where can I get the best work on mak- 
ing flax twines, also any information re- 
garding the Northwest flax fibres, espe- 
cially in regard to their availability for 
making twines and bagging? 

Hunter (26). 

There are two books on flax and jute 
spinning; viz., Sharp's Flax & Jute Spin- 
ning, and Leslie C. Marshall's work. 
Neither of these, however, treats on the 
Northwestern flax fibre. During the past 
few years there have been many at- 
tempts to utilize this fibre commercially, 
and some of them have been successful 
to a greater or less degree. The com- 
mercial success of the question seems to 
depend upon the degumming or cleaning 
process. In our August issue, we pub- 
lished a lengthy article on this subject, 
to which our inquirer is referred. 


Exports of Silk to France. 
Editor Textile World: 
Have there ever been any shipments of 
manufactured = silk from the United 
States to France? 


Buffalo (20) 


The records of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment state that manufactures of silk 
have been shipped from the United 
States to France every year for the past 
ten years, the value varying from $400, in 
1895, to $13,139, in 1896. 





Sizing Glazed Yarn. 


Editor Teartile World: 

Please inform me how colored glazed 
yarns are numbered, and whether the 
ticket number indicates the size before or 

fter glazing 





Glaze (6) 


The glazed numbers are based upon the 
gray yarn numbers previous to glazing 
The sizing and gbazing put on the yarn 

ranges the weight, so that the number 
of the gray yarn does mot indicate the 


actual size after glazing This change 
varies according to the color and kind of 


ish put on the yarn, and the only way 
» determine the actual size of glazed 
im, is to reel a samp-e of it 





Cotton Mills in the South. 


Editor Teatile World: 

How many cotton yarn and cloth mills 
ire there in the Southern States at the 
present time? 

Index (27). 


There were 459 mills in the Southern 
States at the time our Directory for 1900 
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was published in June. By the Ist of 
January, there will be about 5300 





Spinning and Carding Machinery for 
a Labor Museum. 


Editor Teaxtile World: 

We are organizing a labor museum, de- 
signed for an institute of industrial art, 
ana need a small wool carding and spin- 
ning machine. Can you tell us where ws 
can secure the same? : 

Museum (21), 


We have answered this inquiry by mail 





Sponging Woolens and Worsteds. 


Editor Teartile World: 

Can you inform me how to sponge 
woolen and worsted cloth so that the fab- 
rics will not shrink when made into gar- 
ments? 
















Shrunk (22) 





The shrinkage of worsted or woolen 





cloth after it is made into garments de- 





pends more upon ‘tthe construction of the 






fabric than upon the process of sponging 





after finishing. Some loosely woven, 





sleazy textures cannot be sponged so as 






to prevent shrinkage when worn, whilk 





other goods, more solidly woven or fulled 
give no trouble to the wearer. The 
method of pressing in a rotary press 







which is generally employed in finishing 






has a tendency to stretch the goods, and 






the object of sponging is to shrink the 






fabric back to the condition in which it 





was previous to pressing The ordinary 
methods of sponging shrink the goods to 
a comparatively sma!l extent, and if diffi- 
culty is experienced in further shrinkage 
when the goods are worn, the remedy 








should be sought for in the selection of 
more firmly woven or fulled fabrics. 






Handle of Hosiery. 


Editor Teatile World: 


I send you a sample of the hosiery mal 
ufactured in our mill. We would like t 
know of some process to make the good 
appear thick and feel heavy, and stil 
weigh light. Can this be done by fulling? 


Peter (28). 
















We are unable to suggest any method 
for increasing the bulk of our corr 
spondent’s hosiery, except by substit 
ing a softer and more woolly thread for 
the cotton, which is now knit into tl 
goods. Fulling would not make them fe 
heavier in proportion to their actu 
weight. In fact, it would have quite 
reverse effect, and the more they ar 
fulled, the more solid and firm 
would become, and, consequently, t! 
lighter they would feel in proportior 
the weight. A cheap substitute for 
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cotton might be used, which would give 
bulk, and consequently, the desired 
handle. 





Size of Pulleys and Width of Belt 
Required. 


Editor Teatile World: 

We find that our main belt is very 
much strained, and would like informa- 
tion in regard to what change would be 
necessary. Our main driving belt is 20 
inches in diameter, runs 120 revolutions 
per minute, and drives a 30-inch pulley 
by 12-inch belt. The slack side of the 
pelt is the top. The distance between the 
driving and driven shafts is 30 feet. They 
are on the same level. We have in our 
mill two mules, 360 spindles each, 14 nar- 
row looms, one fulling mill, one washer, 
one wool dryer fan, one double fan for 
cloth dryer, ome wire mapper, one wool 
picker, one duster, one waste picker, two 
sets of 60-inch cards, and a 50-light dy- 
namo. Would it help matters if we were 
to use a 30-inch driving pulley and a 45- 
inch driven pulley? 

Power (19). 


We estimate that all of the machines 
mentioned would require 63 H. P. We 
presume that they are not all in opera- 
tion at any one time, but in addition to 
the actual power required to drive the 
machinery, there is an additional item of 
power to drive the shafting, which varies 
greatly, according to the conditions un- 
der which the shafting is operated, its 
alignment, size, amd the tension of the 
belts. 

Actual tests made throughout the 
country, a few years ago, in estab- 
lishments, show that from 40 to 70 per 
cent. of the power was used for driving 
the shafting. Assuming that that portion 
of the machinery which is standing will 
equal the power required to drive the 
shaftene, the belt wou'd have 63 H. P. to 
transmit. The power that a heavy 
double belt will transmit is estimated by 
multiplying «the velocity of the belt in 
feet per minute by the width of the belt 
in inches, and dividing the product by 
500. In this case, it would be: velocity, 
628 feet, multiplied by width, 12 inches, 
equals 7536 divided by 500 equals 15 H. P 
In other words, 63 H. P. is put on a belt 
adapted for 15. If the same proportion is 
retained in size of pulleys, the line shaft 

run 80 revolutions per minuate, as at 

ent. This is too slow. It ne 
belts, wide belts, or extremely large 
ys throughout the mill, with a con- 
sequent increase of friction and great loss 
of power. Within a reasonable limit, the 
power transmitted by a belt increases 
with the speed of the belt. As any 
charge in speed of line shaft would ne- 
cessitate expensive changes throughout 
the mill, we will assume it desired to 


the shaft SO revolutic r minute, 


as at present. If a 30-inch driver is 
used, running 120 revolutions per minute, 
and a 45-inch driven pulley, it would be 
necessary to use a belt 50 inches wide to 
transmit 68 H. P. easily. This is wider 
than is desirable. If the speed of the 
main shafting is increased ‘to 160 revolu- 
tions per minute, say a 40-inch driver and 
a *0-inch driven pulley, a 25-inch double 
belt would be needed, estimated as fol- 
lows: 63 times 500, divided by speed of 
belt in feet per minute 1256, equals 26. 
The method of estimating that we have 
used gives good results that afford a 
margin of safety. The belting will last 
longer; there will be less friction; less 
slipping of belts; and a more uniform 
speed of machinery. The change sug- 
gested will, of course, help matters, but 
will be far from sufficient. A good pulley 
cover or belt dressing to prevent belt 
slipping would also help materially. 





Mohair. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Will you inform me where I can get 
information regarding the fleece of the 
Angora goat; also, market for same and 
value thereof, and any other information 
of value on the subject? 

Angora (24). 


A very complete work, entitled ‘‘The 
Angora Goat,’ by S. C. Schreiner, will 
give you information on this subject, and 
the Textile World has published articles 
from time to time on ‘the subject. 

The principal market for mohair is at 
London, as the bulk of the world’s prod- 
uct of mohair is manufactured in Brad- 
ford, England. There are several large 
mills in this country that are extensive 
purchasers of mohair, and purchase their 
supplies in London. We have sent by 
mail the address of dealers in this coun- 
try who handle mohair. 


Advances on Cotton. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Can you give us the addresses of any 
firms that advance money on cotton for 
mills, (to be paid for as used? 

H. C. W. (2%). 

We do not know of any parties who 
make a general business of advancing on 
cotton in this way except to local mills. 
Usually mills arrange with their local 
banks to carry the cotton, or, 1 some 
instances, large cotton dealers arrange to 
give time. In some of the larger cities, 
there are warehouse concerns who ad- 
vance on goods stored with them, such 
as the Philadelphia Warehouse Co., in 
Philadelphia, but we do not think that 
they would loan on goods that were not 
in their po 
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New Publications. 


by David Pat 
rand Co., New 
‘olored plat {1 illustrat 
1 dyed samples 124 pages; price 
$3.00. This work deals with the subject 
of Color Mix in such i way as to 
commend itself to the practical man who 
will find here the information he needs, 
presented in clear, concise language, and 
freely illustrated with colored plates, 
dyed samples and diagrams. The follow- 
ing summary of contents shows scope 
and arrangement of work: chapter 1 
Color Sensation; chapter 2, Analysis of 
ight; chapter 3, Examination of Solar 
pectrum; chapter 4, Color by Absorp- 
tion; chapter 5, Color Primaries of the 
Scientist vs. the Dyer and Artist; chap 
ter 6, Color Mixing; chapter 7, Secondary 





ons 

















Colorings; chapter 8, Tertiary Shades; 
appendix, Plates with dyed specimens 


Recent Improvements in Textile Ma- 

chinery Relating to Weaving; Part 

2. Philadelphia: E. A. Posselt, author and 
publisher. ’rice $3.00 

This is a continuation of Part 1 issued 
three vears ago, giving descriptive illus- 
trations of the construction and opera- 
tion of the most modern makes of looms, 
jacquards and card cutting machinery, 
warpers, dressers, spoolers, etc.; also il- 
lustrating and explaining the latest im- 
provements in shuttles, temples, pickers, 
reeds, hedd'‘es, harnesses, etc.; the vari- 
ous subjects being explained with overt 
600 illustrations 

The object of the new ‘book is to keep 
improved weaving machinery and such 
machinery as used in connection with it, 
up to date before the public. The new 
book is not a reprint of Part 1, but an 
entirely new book, starting to explain 
modern weaving, et machinery from 
where Part 1 stopped. 

The first division of the work is devoted 
to Shedding Mechanisms, and others 
treat of Box Motion and Shuttle Boxes 
Let-Off Mechanisms, Take-Up Mechan- 
isms Picking Mechanisms, Shuttles, 
Temples, Jacquards and Card Cutting 
Machinery, Spooling, Winding, Warping 
ind Beaming Machinery, ending with a 
chapter on miscellaneous weaving mech- 
of compact matter 





inisms. The 174 pages 
furnish a very complete and valuable ac 
count of the machinery which has 
brovght the art of weaving to its present 
high stat 

lt may be obtain from Guild & Lord, 
620 Atlantic, Ave., Boston. $3.00 





The World's Work. Doubleday, Page & 

Company, New York The first is- 
sue of this new monthly magazine be 
ginning with November, carries with it 
the promise of future success. Its pages 
are of ample size, filled with attractive 
illust tions and readable matiter on sub- 
jects of current interest, beginning with 
an editorial deparn:ment on the events of 
the month, which is followed by 15 arti- 
cles and ending with a department en- 
titled Among the World's Workers. The 
publishers have erected in the first num- 
ber a high standard for their future 
work nd we wish them the success 
which will accompany a maintenance of 


it in subsequent issues. 





Cotton Movement and Fluctuations. 


Latham, Alexander & Co., New 
A neat'y bound volume of 157 


York. 
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pages in which are given statistics 1 t 
ms oO growth shipments, su} 

consumption and prices of cotton fron 
Iss> to 180 inclusive making a isefu 
00k of reference for grower, dealer id 
manufacturer. It contains a review of 


the cotton trade of the world by Thoma 


Ellison, and an annual review of the 
ton trade for past season This book 
not for sale, but is distributed by Lathan 


Alexander & Co 





An in Correspondence Schoo Oo 
extives Catalogue ew Bedfo 








Mass This catalogue shows the p 
scope and methods of a school which 

be attended by our mill workers without 
interruption of their mill work. Distai 
or financial considerations prevent mos 
of our young mill workers from availing 
themselves of attendance at the regular 
textile schools Assuming that a young 
man is ambitious and willing to study 
we believe that the combination of pr 
tical manufacturing in which he is e1 
gaged, and the know -edge gained by) 
















correspondence school, possesses advan 
tages which our ambitious mill worker 
should not negleat. The catalogue give 





full particulars as to course, tuition, et 

and shows specimen pages of the papers 
and will be mailed to any one sending ad- 
dress to American Correspondence Schoo 


of Textiles, New Bedford, Mass. 
















The Review A Journal of Colors and 

Dyewares. Sykes and Street, New 
York. The first number of a journal dé 
voted to the interests of dyers, and dis 
tributed gratuitously to the trade I 
begins with an article by Dr. Chapi T 






St. Denis Blacks, which is followed 
others on Direct Greens, Notes on 
Bleaching and Dyeing of Straw a 
Chip, Cachou de Laval N., and a chapte 
entitled Notes and Comments Copie 
can be obtained by application to 










publishers 





The Sturtevant Steel Plate Fans B. F 
Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass 
third edition of a catalogue devoted 
the illustration and description of 
many styles of steel plate fans mad 
the Sturtevant Co. It will prove a va 
able aid to users of such fans in maki: 
a selection for any specia! service Ex 
cellent illustrations of each type of fa 
iccompany a detailed description. M 
useful tables are vided, relating 

movement, pressure ind temperat 
air, size and weight of pipes, areas 
circles, ele, 




























The Gould Manufacturing Co. Cat 

logue A. This is a book of 344 page 
containing a complete list of the pum} 
ing appliances manufactured by T 
Gould Manufacturing Co., whose work 
are at Seneca Falls, N. Y., and wat 
rooms at 16 Murray St., New York City 
Illustrations and price lists accompany) 
i description of the various pumps. It i 
difficult to imagines 1 pumping service 
which cannot be supplied by appara 
shown in this catalogue. 
























Luniber Dry Kiln Catalogue Ame! 
Blower Co. Detroit, Mich r 
catalogue, No, 117, opens with an ‘ 







esting chapter on lumber drving 
Moist Drv Kiln and “A B C”’ Blows 


Drv i<iin are described. Many illu 
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Transmission. Power and 
ippears for October in 


Power and 
ransmissivon 
ew magazine torm. It will be 
iarterly hereafter, in October, January 
pril and July. In its new form and 
xier new editorship, it is an attractive 
iblication, which power users and espe- 
interested in rope transmis- 
subscrip- 
cents a year. Samplk 
mailed on ipplicatior 
Publishing Co 


issued 


ially those 
on, will find of interest. The 
ion price is 2% 
ypies will be 
Power & ‘Transmission 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Kkeport of Statistics of Labor Par 
of this report issued by Mass, 
of Statistics of Labor has rece 
issued and will |} to any 
on application to this Bureau, St: 


je ser 


Boston, and enclosing six 
imps for postage. 


Color Cards Recently Received. 


yar! 
New 


Benzidine Colors on mercerized 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 
York 

This card contains 54 shades on mer- 
yarn, ranging from delicate drab 
nk ‘to a jet black. Formulas a 
ompany tthe samples, and information 


fastness of these hades 


n as to the 


suniight and washing 


Sulfur Black T. Berlin Aniline Works 

New York, 

A card containing eight 

wed black with this dye, which supplies 
fast coor combined with simple 

application Users of fast 

color card 


samples col- 


nethod ot 
ack should 
which gives instructions for dyeing and 
fter treatment. 


send for ‘this 


Congo Fast Blue H W, Berlin Anilin 

Works, New York 

This card shows samples of union cloths 
ving cotton dved with Congo Fast B.ue 

H W ind woo! dyed th Wool Blue 2B 


results cannot fail to interest dyers 


vir 


nion goods. 
Diamine Brown G, Wn 
Co., New York 
iins 18 samples of 
cotton, sateen, raised 
ind Italians, dyed wit 
srown G 


Industrial News. 


of the disturbing 1 
Buffalo 
tivity 


election times, the 
report an mere 
Lines 
in their engi 

en compelles 

hat bra 

orders. 


var1ous 


Hoopes 
Pa, have 
nerican Bridge Company 
r Mill building 79 feet by 
line of * , t 
svivan 


What Other Mills Say of Cling-Surface. 


Cling-Surface is reported as giving very 
wher- 
Phila- 


results in belt servic 


irprising 
The Lenox Mills, 


ver it is used. 
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delphia Pa., say “Results have been 
most satisfactory. selt has improved in 
condition and has not slipped since Cling- 
Surface was applied In 
beneficial results you claim for it. 

Elkim Mfg. Co., E‘kir , 
“C ling-Surface is making our 
fuil load without slipping A 
ton Mach. Co. sey 
best material for belts we 


gives all the 


“Cling-Surfac 


used 
Bemis Mills, Watertown, 
“Cling-Surface is all y 


giving better results than 


Write for This. 


remarkable letter and 
Hope 
! l 


Copy of a very 
photograph of belts in the 
Hope Mills, N. €., can be 
asking of the Cling-Surfac 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

It shows some new 


e. Ask for it. 


Mills, 


for t 


Electric Power for Looms. 


Electricity as a motive 
has made much progress in St. Etienn: 
where there are at present 2380 w B 
shops employing electricity and running 
0369 ribbon looms looms were for- 
merly worked by hand, and the amount 
of strength needed ‘to operate them made 
this work one exclusively for men. With 
the motive power, however, lighter fe- 
male labor can be employed, and ithe re- 
sult in the future will be the substitution 
of female labor in a field, in which male 
labor has heretofore ‘had no competition. 


power for looms 


These 


Murphy Trimming and Welting Ma- 
chine. 


von Buchwald, 120 North 
Philadelphia, is the sok 
hine, which is now 
trade. All the 
ground, which 
iurability The automatic 


machine enables the ful 


being in 
parts 
gives 
tension 
elasticity 
thread ‘to come into play, so that 
does not break or draw the 
The machine has a positive feed, which 
easily disarranmged, and the stitch 
regular at Threading 
simple, as it is all done outside of 
machine It is claimed th l 
7 Stitches per minut 
material, from the 


goods. 


all speeds 


Von Buchwald would 
samples of the work 

from inyont interes 
ped to do repairing 
ng machines, and rel 
make 
special machines He al 
twin-needle machines, W 


t 


alters any 


ping cording shove 
et work Trimmers 
chines, and folders 


to order. 


Air Brake for Looms. 


A French patented device for increas- 
ing production of looms is noted in Mon- 
iteur da la Teinture. It consists of an, air 
brake attached to the loom lay: this 





ee 


fp nee 
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brake is automatically applied when the 
lay moves back and is released as the lay 
returns to beat up the filling. 

It is claimed ‘that with this brake at- 
tached, a loom can be run 30 per cent. 
faster than without it. 





Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. 


The girders of the Park St. bridge over 
the Big Four R at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were painted with Dixon's Silica-Graph- 
ite Paint, which has for five years suc- 
cessfully resisted the action of sulphur 
fumes from the engines which pass un- 
der this bridge at the rate of 500 daily. 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., have issued a folder with an 
illustration of this bridge, and are natu- 
rally desirous that others requiring a 
durable paint should avail themselves of 
the advantages which accompany the 
use of their graphite paint. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. 


Textile manufacturers will be inter- 
ested in learning that they can obtain 
perforated sheet metal from A. J. Beck- 

:é Co., Garwood, N. J., such as is 
in textile mills, for wool scouring 


and top dyeing machines, screens for 
dusters, hydro-extractors, bur pickers, 
etc. The illustration shows a _ screen 
made by Messrs. Beckley & Co. for a 
wool] duster. 

This firm make a specialty of perfo- 
rated metal, and are equipped to furnish 
ft promptly in any form or style of per- 
foration required for textile or other in- 
dustries. 


Report on Diffasion of Light. 


The report on the experiments by Prof 
Charles L. Norton at the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, on the diffusion of light 
by various kinds of window glass, has 
been published by the Associated Factory 
Mutual Companies. It is illustrated by 
drawings and reproductions of photo- 
graphs of the room lighted through dif- 
ferent makes of glass. The conclusions 
reached by Prof. Norton will be read 
with interest and cannot fail to diffuse 
light on the subject. The pamphlet con- 
tains an introduction by Edward Atkin- 
son. 


De You Know Exactly What Your, 


Plant is Worth’ 


The following letter from a firm that 
had recently received an appraisal of 
their mill property from the American 
Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., shows 
the character of work done by this com- 
pany: 
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Richmond, Va., July 20th, 1900. 
The American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Gentlemen:—We received from you a 
few days ago the inventory, invoices 
and plans, which you recently made of 
our plant, and wish to congratulate you 
on the very complete and thorough man 
ner in which this work was done, and w 
have inspected same carefully and can 
not find any errors, and think that every 
large manufacturingestablishment should 
have their plant so appraised. In our own 
case we have always been very carefu 
to watch the values, but since receiving 
your inventory we have found it necessary) 
to increase insurance in several buildings 

We take pleasure in enclosing you her‘ 
with our check in full, and remain, yours 
very truly, 

Richmond Cedar Works, 
J. Scott Parrish 
Ass’t Gen'l Mneg 





New York Blower Co. 


The various styles of blowers, heaters, 
exhausters and engines manufactured by 
the New York Blower Co., 39 Cortland 
St., New York, and 18 Summer St., Bos 
ton, are described in an illustrated cata 
logue just issued. 

Attention is called to their Steel Plate 
Exhausters for ventilating, also for con- 
veying raw stock, dust, shavings, etc., 
and for removing steam from dyehouses 
The catalogue contains a useful table of 
speeds, capacity and horse power of the 
exhausters, sizes of branch pipes for 
saws, planers, matchers, etc., table of 
weight of round galvanized iron pipe, 
and a diagram showing weight of rec- 
tangular galvanized iron pipe. 

This company builds a full line of hori- 
zontal and vertical engines for ventilat- 
ing and blower work, and any parties 
intending to install plants of this kind 
should get posted on the New York 
Blower Co.’s machinery. 


Cross Oil Filter. 


he Westinghouse Air Brake Co. have 
just ordered from The Burt Mfg. Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, a large Cross Oil Filter 
equip ttheir power house. 


Widest Hand Loom Table Cloth. 


The widest hand loom table cloth ever 
made is, according to the Draper’s Rec 
ord, now being woven at Ardoyne, Ire 
land. The cloth is 5 yards, 6 inches wide 
contains 20,000 warp threads, and the fill 
ing has 200 threads per inch. 300,000 yards 
of yarn are required for a square yard. 





—*Virginia, Stauntton. A proposition i 
regard to knitting mill at this place, 
now being discussed by the City Council 
Mr. Bockee of Dey Street, New York 
has made an offer to locate a $40,000 knit 
ting mill here, provided the city furnish 
. building for small rental’ and w r 
and ‘taxes free. 


—Wisconsin, Hartford. It is reported 
that A. Uber & Bros. will erect a new 
building near their cannery, to be 
equipped and started up as a knitting 
factory. 
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Weighting Fabrics. 


A method of making the filling or 
weighting material incorporate itself 
more closely with the fabric is patented 
by W. Brothers, of Prestwich, Eng. 
It consists in treating the goods with a 
solution of chloride of calcium and then 
with a solution of a soluble sulphate, 
thus precipitating on the fibre a practi- 
cally insoluble filling of calcium gulphate. 
The calcium chloride solution should be 
of about 28 deg. Tw., and the sodium sul- 
phate solution should be saturated. 

The goods are first steeped in the cal- 
cium chloride for a few seconds, passed 
through squeezing rollers, and may then 
be saturated with the sodium sulphate 
solution. The inventor, however, thinks 
it preferable to dry the goods before en- 
tering into the second solution. 

After the completion of the process the 
cloth is washed in water to remove any 
trace of the sodium chloride solution ad- 
hering to the fibres. Yarn may be treated 
in the same manner. 7 





Cellulose Preparation for Artificial 
Fibres. 


A method of preparing cellulose, pub- 
lished -by the Mulhouse Society, consists 
in converting the cellulose, hydro-cellu- 
lose, or oxycellulose into a condition of 
hydration, when it is particularly liable 
to react, and is susceptible to the action 
of chemical agents. 

It is then subjected first to the action 
of concentrated caustic soda in cold aque- 
ous solution for about an hour, then it is 
mixed with a finely pulverized salt of 
copper, and afterwards this mixture is 
dissolved, 





Persons Seeking Homes. 


Persons seeking homes or investments, 
or firms and corporations seeking loca- 
tions in the South and who desire infor- 
mation about Tennessee would do well 
to address Robert Gates, special indus- 
trial and immigration agent, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. for Tennessee, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





Texas, Waco. The Business Men's 
League is now endeavoring to secure the 
organization of a company to_ build, 
equip and operate a knitting mill. A 
committee. of which L. G. Penry, is 
chairman, has been appointed to make 
investigations in the interest of the new 
project. 


—~Vermont, Bennington. The old Al- 
dine Knitting Mill, which has been idle 
for a number of years, has been pur- 
chased by L. A. Graves to satisfy an exe- 
ution of $2,645.00. 


—Vermont, North Montpelier. Geo. F. 
Sibley’s woolen mill, which has been shut 
down for several weeks, will soon be 
restarted. 


—Virginia, Basic City. G. T. Alexander 
is interested in a company which is being 
formed here for establishing a woolen 
mill to manufacture blankets. It is pro- 
posed to have a plant with capacity of 
1600 per week. 


—Virginia, South Boston. W. C. Bruce 
f Baltimore, Md. and others have been 
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examining a site on the Staunton River, 
some distance from here, where they 
contemplate locating a cotton mill. 

—Wisconsin, Appleton. J. A. Hawes, 
treasurer of the Appleton Knitting Com- 
pany, has sold his interest in the concern 
to J. S. Rossiter of Chicago. 


—*Texas, Denison. The American Cot- 
ton Spinning Co. will increase the capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000 for purpose 
of making extensive enlargements and 
improvements. New warehouses and 
tenements will be erected and new light- 
ing and heating apparatus installed, and 
the capacity increased by installation of 
new machinery. The company has 15,000 
spindles and partial equipment for 40,000 
spindles, which they contemplate having 
in cperation soon. W. B. Munson is 
president of the concern. 





Planing Mill Exhausters. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, 
Mass., describe the many types of steel 
plate planing mill exhausters in cata- 
logue No. 101. Illustrations present the 
machine clearly to the reader and are 
accompanied by details as to size, speed, 
weight, etc. Useful tables relating to 
velocity, volume of air, horse power, 
pressure and circle areas are added. 





Size of Mercerized Yarn. 


Jas. J. DeLong informs us that al) 
mercerized yarn sold by him, is marked 
with the actual size after mercerizing, so 
that orders placed for any size of mer 
cerized yarn will be filled with yarn of 
the size wanted. 





An Old Item. 


A correspondent sends us in a personal, 
for which he does not claim freshness, 
but which, on the contrary, dates May 
15, 1847. An old diary records that one, 
Jacob Lovejoy, commenced work in No. 
4 mill on the Hamilton in Lowell, as boss 
weaver, and that in the summer of 1855 
he had the looms built over. Sept. 13 
1847, is noted as rather a rainy day, but 
probably nothing but a shower as it has 
only rained four days. 





Fuel Economizer. 


The Dartmouth Mills, New Bedford, 
have placed a contract with the Green 
Fuel Economizer Co. for immediate de- 
livery of one of their machines with a 
view to obtaining the benefit of the sav- 
ing to be had on their winter coal bill 


—The Hamilton Co., at Lowell, are be- 
lievers in lightning-rod protection. 
They are having new rods placed on 
their tower, which is 200 ft. high, carry- 
ing the wire cable over ‘the tower so as to 
connect with the ground at both ends, 
making a complete circuit. The ques- 
tion of ‘tthe value of lightning rods is a 
disputed point. Probably rods which are 
properly connected and kept in good 
order and well grounded will furnish 
protection, but unless a system of rigid 
inspection of the rods is pursued, it is a 
question of sometimes being of more 
harm than good. 
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Clips for Tenter Frames. 


A device for adjusti 
which nips cloth 
cloth plate, and so as to 
on the fabric, and also 
efficiently keeping the 
action until the right moment, has been 
patented in England A feeler of sheet 
metal is prevented from entering a slot 
in the cloth by the cloth itself, but 
when latter is withdrawn from under 
the feeler, the fe by going into the 
brings the jaw instantly in- 
to action. A le is also provided by 
me which jaw can be raised by 
cams. A proj ig I prevents the 
lever from l f 


ng the swinging jaw 
relatively to the 
ensure a firm 
means for 
jaw out of 


the 


grip 


more 


plate 
the 
Siot ing 
ins of 
ose 
peing too iar 


Rangeley Cotton Worsteds. 


review of the cotton 
market the Rangeley fabrik 
Vietor and Achelis, was quoted 

id have d $1.07%. We 
{ been 
last 


October 


not 
the 


goods has 


Humidifiers. 


received by 
ympany for 
note the following 
So. Boston, Va 
Guerin Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R. L.; 
Cotton Mills, Covington, Ga.; 
Mills, Millen, Ga.; Clayton 
Clayton, N. C 
ion the above, 
received for 
Lockwood Company, 

Montmorency Cot 
Montmorency, Que und ‘the 


M ifacturing Co., Lowell, 


Among the recent orders 
Moistening C 
we 
Mills 


the Ameri 
their humidifiers 
Century Cotton 
Covington 
Millen 
Cotton 


Cotton 
Mills 
addit 


been 


repeat orders 
humidifiers 
Water- 

Mil's 
Lawrence 
Mass. 


to 


these 


ton 


Hosiery Stamps. 


patented 
Wells, 5& 
liladelphia, Pa., 
in 1896, thor 
is shown by 
Four thou 


and sold in 


ie Champion Hosiery 
manufac " by W 


Lehig 


stamp 


ilfred 


since 


meta * construction, it 
brass 

and 
impres 
stamps. 
impres- 
advantage 
fastened in 


1imed is cn I to 

impression i ar i tiine 
cks ‘the blurred appearance of 

frequently | s 


clean 


s made 
vdditior cut 
possesses the 

rs so firmly 
that it is almost impossible for 
ome | 


loosened. This metal bed 
xhvt l makes the 


bed 


oO bex 
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Washing with Sodium Peroxide. 


A German patent has been obtained for 
washing with sodium peroxide and soap. 
A cold solution of the soap is mixed with 
the peroxide, not in sufficient quantity to 
produce any bleaching action, but simply 
enough to reinforce the effect of the soap 
The peroxide is used in the form of 
powder mixed with carbonate of soda. It 
is asserted that the washing is made 
more rapid and thorough by the employ- 
ment of the peroxide. 





Mechanical Draft. 


In a recent paper on Mechanical Draft 
read before the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, Walter B 
Snow that from a comparison 
considerable number of plants it 
pears 'that under ordinary conditions 
‘A single forced-draft fan with dire: 
engine and short stack can 
for than 20 per cent. of the 
cost of a brick chimney; 

A single induced-draft fan with 
direct-connected engine and short stack 
will cost less than 30 per cent. of a 
ney, and ‘that 

‘A duplex 
onsisting 


states 


connme ted 


less 


installed 


chim- 


induced-draft apparatus 
two fans with direct-con- 
nected engines, inlet and outlet 
thons and short stack will cost 
more than 40 per cent. of a chimney 
The latter arrangement is only employed 
where as in the « of an electric light- 
ing plant, it is the practice ‘to introduce 
relay units.”’ 


of 
conne - 


but 


“ase 





The American Bridge 
commenced making very 
on the steel 


New York 


Company \ 
large 1ipmer 
work for 
City. Alre 
shipped 


account of 
Subway in 
about 2000 have beer 
material is now being 
rate of about 100 per 
eontract comprises about 
structural material, and is 
factured at ‘the Keystone plant o 
American Rridge Company. 


tons 
sent n at 

day The 
SOLO) 


the 
tons 
tons 


being ma 


Goddard Brothers have 
Economizer ‘to be inst 
ind Hope Mills at Lons« 
this make of economize 
bleachery, which is st 


Messrs 
dered a 
t their 


Green 


Amn 


They bought 


their 


Net What They Expected. 
urious phase of trust system 1} 
developed in a Mittle town 
Michigan. One or two industries i! 
town ‘had been taken into 
und trusts and thd plants closed 


the 
Une 


A 
recently 


com bina yr 


ind 


town, 


therefore, 


welcomed 


with op 


Champion 
ind 


mp durable 


tool 





Mr 
rintit 


Wells 


Lotures 


on 





*Ter 

er Woo 

< stroyed 1} 

ourt sai 

ported that 

ern parties 
tory. 

—*Texas, 

that 

Smith, 


proje ct 


man 
hay 


x Ville, 
recently 
have been 
Whitney 
Whitney 
will build a 


KX! 
len Mil 
ry fire, 

to W. S 
Mr 
who 


Barker. It is 


ager, will not be re 


ing been 


now 
the Meadowbrook Cotton Mill, W. F. 


blocks for 


hosiery. 


rhe Doe 
partially 
sold ata 
It is re- 


represents East- 


large fac- 


learned 


»built, the 


ibandoned. 


in ni 


new shade cloth factory, 
their citizens was interested 

connection with outside capital. A ct 

pany was formed and the local peo; 
subscribed a bonus, and ithe local mal 
iger, who had besides invented some spe 
cial machinery took stock in the me 
company in payment for his interes l 
idea being to operate an independent co! 
cern. The chagrin of the manager an 
townspeople can be imagined when 

was learned that the out-of-town Boar 
of Directors who held a controlling inter- 
est ‘had closed a contract with the Co- 
lumbia Shade Cloth Co., the trust corpor- 
vtion, agreeing ‘to sell them a limited 


irms a 


one of 


to 
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cloth during the 


otner 


amount of 
no 
more goods. 
of the 
imount 


people 


year and to 
concern, nor make any 
As the possible production 
plant is about five times the 
of the contract made, ithe towns 
naturally feel indignant a thi 
perversion of their intentions. 


sell to 


The American 
irnishing from 
structural 
Hospital at 


Bridge Company is 
its Minneapolis plant the 
for the roof of the State 
Glenwood, lowa. 


Steel 


The structural steel 
mantown Junct Sta 
vivania Railroad will 


the American Bridge 


of the 
the 


work Ger- 
ion of Penn- 
be furnished by 
Company. 


ron 


Northern Pacific 
build new shops at 
steel work of 
American 


The 
y will 
Minn., ‘the 
furnished by 


ni 


tailroad Com- 
Brainerd, 
which will be 
the Bridge Com- 
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Cotton. 


New “Mlilla. 

Alabama, Alexand 
ander City Mills have 
with capital stock of 
FE. Pinchard, J. M. Lewis, D. L. Lewis 
ind others. A 10,000 spindle mill will be 
erected. This project was first mentioned 
tl latter part of 1899, but nothing was 


tne 
issured at the time 


‘ity. The Alex 
been incorporated 
$200,000 by Col. W. 


r ( 


Alabama, Anniston. The Woodstock 
Cotton Mills, capitalized at $160,000, with 
no. H. Noble, president; J. Keith, Jr., 
treasurer, and R. Lucas, superintendent, 
will start production of ibout No- 
vember, making hosiery yarns, 15 18s, 
290s and 22s principally Mill } an 
equipment of 5000 spindles and opel 
ited by steam, 


goods 


*Alabama, H 

tarted 
Lowe Cotton 
comple 


intsville. 
the bricklaying of the 
Mill. The work will be 
ion rapidly pons 


Work has now 
on f 
new 
ushed to 
ible. 


as 


new mill 
which 
known 


*Alabama, ‘ottsboro The 
erected place and in 
Broadus is terested, will be 


the Broad Mills 


th 
fis 


The 


ons 


Ella- 
ructi 
sixty 


*Alabama, town. 
white Cotton under 
ex] 1 rei t j ibout 


on, 


*Arkansas, Monticello. The Anderson 

ton Mill has been organized with cap- 

stock of $80,000 to manufacture 
ton cloth, yarns, etc. Among those 
terested are J. Williamson & Son, 
Anderson, T. H. Mathews and C, T. 
ris. They have already secured 
oward the enterprise. 


cot- 

in- 
Wm. 
Har- 


963, 100 


Hampton. Sta 
installation 
mill, recently 


—Connecticut, East 
Bres. have commenced 
machinery in their new 
ompleted. 


The 


incorporated 


Harmony 
with a 


—Georgia, Atlanta. 
have been 
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Daniel Mason, of 12 Clark St., 
son, N. J., is about to move into larger 
premises in the Vooris Mills. Mr. Mason 
handles all kinds of silk yarns, including 
schappe, fringe, raw and colored w 


Pater- 


iste. 


The new 
Risdon Iron 
California, 
Bridge 


ccnsist 


ship building plant of the 


Works, at San Francisco, 
will be built by the American 
Company, of New York, and will 
of a boiler shop, machine shop 
and foundry, all of the latest design and 
most modern description. 


Rhode 


cent 


Island, Pawtucket. At 

meeting of the stockholders of 

r Yarn Co., S. Willard Thayer was 

elected treasurer and general 

of the oncern, succeeding the late 

Olney Arnold 5 F. Dexter, who re- 
ned his position as secretary 

been succeeded by Byron W. W 

formerly bookkeeper. 


Dex te 


manager 


Gen. 
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stock of $35,000, by George 
Hook, and P. M. Tate. 
manufacturing cotton and 
fabrics. 


5 Ware ~ © 
They propose 
other textile 


‘Georgia, 
irted 
Cott 
% by 
have 
1 


Canton. Work has e€ 
on the erection of the Canto 
on Mills. The main building will 
243 feet, two The plant wi 
un equipment of 5000 spindles and 
looms when completed. R. T. Jones 
is president of the concern. In a previ- 
issue it was erroneously reported 
plant would soon be completed 
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with capital stock of $20,000. 
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oms to be installed when building is 
ready. This is the plant in which C. E. 
McLin is interested. 


—*Georgia, Social Circle. The Social 
Circle Cotton Mills have been organized 
with J. B. Robinson, president; J. M. 
Hurst, vice-president and J. L. Newton, 
secretary and treasurer. We are advised 
that they have enough money to build 
and equip a 5000 mill. Nothing 

vet } 


een purchased 


spindle 


nas 


*Georgia, Sparta. The Sparta Cotton 
Mills have been organized with a capital 
stock of $450,000. Application has been 
made for a charter. It is thought that 
t company, in which E .B. Baxter (Au- 
gusta), is interested, will utilize the old 
Sparta Cotton Mill, long idle, and equip 
it with the latest improved machinery. 


Work ‘has now 

started on installation of machinery 
the new plant of the Tennille Cotton 
ills. It is expected that the mill will 
ready for production of goods in De- 
mber. 


—Georgia, Tennilk 


*Georgia, Winder. The Winder Cot- 

Mills, whose plant is now under con- 

ion, and of which J. C. DeLaper- 

>is president and R. L. Rogers, treas- 

urer and agent, expects to start produc- 

tion of goods Jan. list, 1901, making print 

cloths The mill will have 5000 spindles 

and 300 looms. Steam will be power used. 

Goods to be sold through Robinson & 
Shackelton 


—Illinois, Waukegan. E. E. Cleveland, 
(Lock Box 76), contemplates engaging in 
the manufacture of cotton sheetings and 
drills, and is now looking for a man who 
has had experience in starting and 
equipping Southern mills to assist him in 
the selection of location, plans and equip- 
ment, and to take charge of construction 
of building and installation of machin- 
ery. The project is yet in its earliest 
nothing has been arranged, 


Stages, and 
until the right practical 


and will not be 
man is found. 


The Board or 
Cotton Mill 


—*Louisiana, Hammond. 
Directors of the Hammond 
Company has voted to postpone build- 
ing operations, which were to have 
started shortly, until after the election. 


—*Louisana, Shreveport. D. S. Monroe 

has been appointed to supervise the con- 
truction of the Hargrove Cotton Mill, 
upon which work will be started in a 
short time. 


—*Massachusetts, Adams, All the looms 
are now in operation in the Berkshire 
No. 4 Mill, and all the machinery, with 
exception of the spinning room, is now 
running. 


—*Massachusetts, Taunton. All of the 
departments of the Winthrop Yarn Mill 
are now being operated in full, giving 
employment to about 75 hands. The mills 
do not cortemplate working nights this 
year. 


—*Mississippi, Gloster The Gloster 
Cotton Manufacturing Company has now 
decided to draw on its subscriptions for 
the purpose of proceeding with the erec- 
tion of the necessary buildings, etc. 


—*Massachusetts, Lowell. We have 
been informed by the Shaw Stocking 
Company, that the new yarn mill, upon 
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which they began construction, Oct. 12 
will be ready to start operations by 
March making cotton yarns, both combed 
and carded, for their own hosiery busi- 
ness. The new mill will be equipped with 
5,70 spindles, 


*Mississippi, Laurel. The Laurel Cot- 
ton Mills do not expect ito begin opera- 
tions before the first of January. George 
S. Gardiner is president, H. Thom. Cot- 
tam, vice-president and W. B. Rogers, 
secretary and treasurer of the company. 

Mississippi, Moorhead. Work is now 

ressing on erection of the Moorhead 
Mills, of which C. H. Pond is 
president It is expected that the plant 
will be ready to start operations about 
November. 


ytton 


*North Carolina, Concord The main 
building of the Cabarrus Cotton Mill i 
now nearing completion and it is hoped 
to have it ready for installation of ma 

1inery in about two months. The Gib 
son Manufacturing buildings are 
tring completion This mill ex- 
pects to be ready to produce goods by 
tirst of mext year. 


Co.'s 


ilso n 


*North Carolina, Ephesus The ma 
chinery is now being installed in the 
Cooleemee Cotton Mills it 


ills. Full report previously 


Cooleemes¢ 


given 


*North Carolina, Gastonia. It is e.- 
pected that the Arlington Mills will be 
ready to begin operations November Ist, 
The machinery is now being installed. 


*North Carolina, Lexington. The No- 
komis Cotton Mills, capital stock, $100,000; 
Cc. A. Hunt, president and D. H. Hinkle, 
treasurer, will begin operations in Janu- 
ary, 1901, making white goods. This mill 
will have an equipment of 5000 spindles 
and 150 looms. Steam will be motive 
power. 


*North Carolina, Gastonia. The Ar- 
lington Cofton Mills inform us that they 
will begin operations Nov. 15th, making 
10s to 60s yarns. This company has cap- 
tal stock of $130,000; G. W. Roger is pres- 
ident and treasurer, and J. M. 
Torrence, superintendent. Mill, which is 
equipped with 6000 spindles, is to be op- 
erated by steam. 


“Oklahoma ‘Territory, Oklahoma City. 
A company with $100,000 capital stock is 
to be organized here and a cotton mill 
erected with a equipment of 5,000 spin- 
dles. The City Club is now taking active 
interest in the enterprise and will assist 
in raising the necessary money, so that 
corporation can start with a paid up 
capital. This is revival of project men- 
tioned some time ago. 


*Pennsylvania, Pittston. The Frank- 
lin Mills is the name of the new plant es- 
tablished at this place by Edward J. and 
William H. Rutledge. As previously re- 
ported, they will manufacture silk and 
cotton tapes, braids and bindings. 


*South Carclina, Camden. A _ char- 
ter has been granted to the De Kalb Cot 
ton Mills. This company, of which E. M 
soykin is president and treasurer, and 
T. C. Duncan, vice-president, has a capi- 
tal stock of $200,000. Work has already 
been started on construction of thé 
plant. 


—*South 
Capital City 


Columbia. The 
incorporated wit! 


Carolina, 
Mills, 











out 


iain 
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ped 
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capital stock of $100,000, and whose plant 
is equipped with 6,200 spindles, are now 
ready to begin operations. 


“South Carolina Greenville. The 
Monaghan Cotton Mills, of which Thos. 
F. Parker is president, and which are 
equipped with 25,000 spindles, will soon 
start operations. 


—South Carolina, Whitmires. The 
Glenn-Lowery Manufacturing Company 
which is erecting a large cotton mill at 
this place, have decided to increase the 
capital stock to $500,000 

South Carolina, W oodruff. Th 
Woodruff Cotton Mills have now started 
work on construction of the buildings. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. The machin- 
ery is now being installed in the new 
plant of the Knoxville Cotton Mills. 
This mill will have an equipment of 10,- 
o spindles, which will be put in opera- 


tion as soon as possible. 


—*Texas, Belton The directors of the 
Belton Cotton Mills, have decided to lay 
the corner stone of the mill, October 27 
This company expects to have the mill in 


operation January Ist. 


—*Texas, Corsicana. It is expected that 
the Corsicana Cotton Factory will be 
ready to start production of goods early 
in November. 


*Texus, Dallas. J. E. Wiley informs 
us that they propose building a complete 
cotton mill of 3000 spindles. Plans and 
specifications tor the mill are now in the 
hands of a mill architect for estimates 
and mecessary requisites for the complete 
equipment of the plant. 


‘Texas, Fort Worth. Major J. J. Jar- 
vis states that the efforts to raise the 
necessary money for the proposed cotton 
mill have only been temporarily sus- 
pended owing to the Galveston flood, and 
as soon as that matter is cleared up, 
work will be resumed on pushing the 
new enterprise. 


—*Texas, Waxahachie. The building of 
the Waxahachie Cotton Mill is now ready 
for the roof. A large engine is now be- 
ing installed, and as soon as roof is on, 
the operating machinery will be installed. 


—*Texas, West. The main building of 
the West ‘Cotton Mills will soon be ready 
for roofing. This concern was incorpor- 
ated last March, with capital stock of 
$100,000, to manufacture coarse fabrics. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
—Alabama, Anniston. About $5000 is be- 
ing expended by the American Net & 
Twine Co. to enlarge the power plant 
and making other improvements to the 
mill 


—*Alabama, Eufaula. Ground has been 
broken by the Eufaula Cotton Mills for 
the new power ‘house, which they are to 
erect. The building will be 40 by 41 feet, 
with capacity of holding four boilers of 
250 h. p. each, although only two will be 
installed at first. 


—*Alabama, Huntsville. Machinery is 
now being installed in the addition re- 
cently built for the DVallas Cotton Mills, 
It is expected ithat operations will be 
started in full Feb. Ist. 


—*Georgia, Jackson. The machinery is 
now being installed in the large addition 
recently completed by the Pepperton 
Mills. 


—*Georgia, Millen. The Millen Cotton 
Mills will equip the mills with an electric 
light plant. They also have contract for 
lighting the town. 


*Georgia, Tennille. The Tennille Cot- 
ton Mills will equip the mill with an elec- 
tric plant for lighting buidings and 
grounds, 


*Georgia, West Point. The capacity 
of the Lanett Cotton Mills will be doub- 
led, after the machinery has all been in- 
stalled in the new addition reported by 
us in an earlier issue, is ready. 


—*Maine, Augusta. The Edwards Man- 
ufacturing Company is now at work in- 
Staliing 600 new looms, to replace present 
ones in the mill. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River A large 
wocden storehouse, 100 by 110 feet, is now 
being erected at the Sanford Spinning 
Co.'s plant by the New England Cotton 
Yarn Co. 


“Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. The 
Indian Orchard Company, which has re- 
cently completed erection of a new mill, 
have now awarded contract for erection 
of a new boiler house. The new addition 
will be about 40 by 50 feet, large enough 
to accommodate four boilers. 


*Massachusetts, Milford. A number 
of new looms are to be installed in Wm. 
Lapworth & Sons’ mill. 


New Hampshire, Hooksett. A new 
dye house is now under construction for 
the Hooksett Manufacturing Company, 
who are to do their own dyeing and 
bleaching in the future. 


“North Carolina, Charlotte. A new 
weave room, 210 by 160 feet, will be built 
for the Louise Mills. Contract for con- 
Struction of same has been let to Ingram 
& Green. 


“North Carolina, East Durham. The 
Durham Cotton Manufacturing Company 
has under construction the erection of a 
building 1060 by 100 feet, which will be 
used as a finishing and shipping depart- 
ment. 


—*North Carolina, Shelby. The capacity 
of the Shelby Cotton Mills is to be in- 
creased. They will install 4000 additional 
spindles. 


South Carolina, Cateechee. The Nor- 
ris Cotton Mills contemplate making ex- 
tensive enlargements ‘to the plant, of 
about 6000 spindles, with necessary !ooms, 
for making fine sheetings. They now op- 
erate 5840 spindles and 312 looms. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—*New Hampshire, Somersworth. The 

Great Falls Manufacturing’ Company 
have put a number of the looms in 
operation again. 


—*South Carolina, Anderson. T he Orr 
Cotton Mills, which contemplated getting 
into operation some time previous, but 
were delayed owing to non-arrival of 
machinery, have now commenced opera- 
tions. This mill, of which James L. Orr 
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Webster. Work has 
foundations of the 
erected at this place 


for L In addition th 
building, a picker house 30 by 
and a boiler house 40 by 20 
erected As previously stated, he 
emplates having the mill in oper 
January Ist. 


Missouri, Carthage. A site has 
cured by F. M. ‘McDaniel for erect 
i new woolen mill. About $40,000 

expended on the plant 


New Jersey, Paterson. A new cor 

s recently been started in the Ham 
Mill on Mill Street manufac 
ioOneycomb worsted shawls. Four 
re beirg operated. 


New York, Kingston. Negot 
ire now being carried on with the 
of Trade relative to a carpet 
rhis project was attempted scme 
igo, but there was no assured outcome 
the affair. It is said that 12 
be employed. 


New York, Yonkers. Work is 
pushed to completion on the new 
ing spinning and weaving mills 
onstruction for the Alexander Sm 
Sons Carpet Company. 


*Pennsylvania, Reedsville. A. R. Gib 
boney & Co., who are to rebuild their 
woolen mill previously destroyed by fire, 
expect to have the mill ready to begin 
production of goods about Jan. Ist, 1901 
It will be a one set mill, with 8 looms 

ginia, Winchester 
Company has awarded I 
rection of the mill buildings 
mes N. Darr. They will also 
new dye house 60 by feet 
nd boiler house 40 by 30 feet, a 
nicker house 30 by 30 feet. Foundat 
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laska Woolen Manufacturing 


Enlargements and Improvements 
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of the American Mills Co. is p 
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been placed. 


*Georgia, Atlanta. The Atlanta Ru 
which R. H Jones is pre sider 
Johnson, vice-president and re 
ind James Harvey, superintend: 
start work this year on erectio 
new mill. 


ia, Rossville. The Park Woo 
s have been shut down ‘tempor 
f purpose of making general repai! 
plant and machinery. Several new 
chines will also be installed. 
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—Massachusetts, Haverhill. The wor- 
sted suiting and trousering mill operated 
at this place by A. Roberts & Co., has 
leased ‘the Balcom Mill, at Claremont, N. 
H., where business will be removed. They 
will operate the looms at the Balcom Mill 
in connection with those removed ,which 
will give a total of 43. Heretofore they 
have had part of the work done outside, 
but in the new quarters the entire work 
will be done. Mr. John Roberts will have 
charge of the mill. 


—*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Pa- 
cific Millis inform us that they are build- 
ing an extension to their dyehouse on 
some new filled land, instead of erecting 
a new mill, as previously reported by us. 

Massachusetts, Maynard It 
ported that a two-story building is 
erected by the Assabet Mill for carbon- 
izing purposes. 


*Massachusetts, Methuen A new 75 
p. engine has recently been installed in 
the yarn mill operated at this place by 
John W. Jowett. This plant, which was 
purchased from Wendall Bros. and 
greatly improved, is now in a first~-<« lass 
Mill contains five sets of ma- 
lit tricity. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Watt & 
ther, carpet manufacturers, on How- 
St., are now removing their plant to 
quarters at Trenton Ave. and Sat 
it St. They have purchased additional 
which will now give them l 


yoms, 
yf 40, 


1 total 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Seanlin & Sons, 3rd and Hunting 
I manutacturers, ar 


ess goods 
] looms in 


new Knowles 
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Rhode Island, Olneyville. An addition 
100 by 35 feet, one story, is now under 
construction for the Earnscliffe Mill, of 
which Guile & Waterhouse are proprie- 
tors. When completed, looms will be in~ 
stalled and the addition will be operated 
night and day. 


Knoxville. The Riverside 
Woolen Mills, owned and operated by Ww. 
T. Parham & Sons, and which 

cated in So. Knoxville, will have 

put of the plant increased. 


Tennessee, 


Vermont, Cavendish Gay Brothers 
Company, whose new mill is now under 
construction, expect ‘to have same in op- 
eraticon in November. Part of the ma-~ 
chinery from the old mill will be moved 
into the new one, and with the addition 
of 2 new sets and 10 looms, they will have 
it tetal of five sets of woolen cards and 
62 looms. Meltons and ney grade 
made by 


inets are 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Massachusett Northbor! The fin- 
room of the ‘ de Mills has 
down 


ishing 
been put in oper ft hut 
since August. 

Massachusetts North Dana Craw- 
fyler’s mill, which has 
shut down for some ime 
operatior 


repairs, has been put ir 


been 


essary 


or and 


for neé 


*Pennsylvania Tunkhannock Uper- 
ons have been resumed in the Winola 
Worsted Yarn Co.'s During the 
shut-down, general repairs were mad 
) » plant A steam heating system 
] 


was also installed 


plan 


ani *pland Walworth & 


whose pl 


Pennevl ia, 
Sons, shoddy manut turers 


s been 


I closed to allow repairs to be 


mad have resumed operations 
Tennessee, Chattanooga Operation 
been started in the Wool Extr 
erino Company's new plant it 105 
Street. This concern has a cap- 
ck of $6000 Harry Sheard holds 
of superintendent Wool and 
shoddies are to be made. 
gini 
Blue } 
" 


aown 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, Bemis. I ‘ 
which have been making worsted 
are to close down indefinitely, 
the overseers are getting through 
This mill is owned A. Goodwin, of 
Augusta, Me who states that he has no 
immediate intention of startir 


wall 


Massachusetts Ne 
ntum Worsted Mills 
ning a small portion 
off and on during 
understand, closed 
indefinite period. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. Prepara- 
tions are now being made to shut down 
he Calumet and Hecla Mills. t is not 
known how long the mills will closed, 


‘Massachusetts, Warret 
ford Yarn Mills, James E. Miller, 


have Prey = it down 
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—Misscurl St. Joseph The suell 
Woolen Mills have been shut down for 
about four weeks for purpose of making 
repairs to the plant. 


—New Hampshire, Troy. The old mill 
of the Troy Blanket Mills has been shut 
dewn for about three weeks, making 
necessary repairs. 


—Rhode Island, Pascoag. A. L. Sayles 
& Sons, manufacturers of woolens and 
worsteds for men’s wear, have shut down 
the mill for an indefinite time. 





Knit. 


New Mills. 


—*Alabama, Talladega. The Talladega 

Hosiery Mills, which we previously re- 
ported incorporated with capital stock of 
$8000 P. S. Williams, president, and W. 
T. Billue, treasurer, will make hosiepy, 
lW8 or 136 needle goods. The plant will 
have a capacity of 150 dozen per day. 
Vill have about 25 knitting machines. 
Machinery contracts are to be placed 
Nov. ist. It is expected that the mill will 
be ready to start operations by Jan. Ist. 
Company is yet undecided about erecting 
a dye house. 


—*Georgia, Fort Valley. We have now 
been informed by J. M. Jones, president, 
that a company has been formed, but 
not yet incorporated, to operate a knit- 
ting mill here for manufacturing ladies’ 
underwear. The will will be equipped 
with 10 knitting machines and operated 
by steam. It is expected that operations 
will be started Jan. lst. Has a paid in 
capital of 310,000. 


*Georgia, Waycross. The new knit- 
ting mill at this place, for manufactur- 
ing jersey ribbed underwear, will be 
equipped with 40 knitting machines and 
operated by steam. A dye house will be 
attached. Company, of which Geo. R, 
Youmans is president, J. S. Bailey, treas- 
urer, and Geo. T. Woodin, Jr. (Newport, 
N. Y.), general manager, is capitalized 
it $30,000. Goods will be sold direct. They 
re in the market for considerable ma- 
chinery. Mr Woodin is to be iddressed 
it Newport, N. Y., until Dec. 15th. 


Maryland, Salisbury. The Salisbury 
Knitting Company has been organized 
with Dr. Samuel A. Graham president of 
the joard of Directors It is said that 
the plant will furnish employment for 


about 25 people. 


Michigan, Adrian. The citizens of this 
place have raised a bonus to secure a 
knitting ractory, which will furnish em- 
ployment for about 100 people. The plant 
will be ated in building to be vacated 
by the Perfection Tooth Pick Co It is 
expected that operations will begin about 
Jan. Ist. 


—*New Jersey, Bridgeton. In regard to 
the projected knitting mill at this place, 
in which Thomas P. Eltonhead, Thomas 
8S. Hoff and Geo. 8. Wilson are inter 
ested, it is now learned that they have 
decided not to purchase the old paper 
mill building, but that it would be to 
better advantage if a lot were purchased 
and a new building erected. No definite 
decision has as yet been reached. They 
intend manufacturing men’s, women’s 
and children’s underwear. 
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*New York, Oneida. The Oneida 
Hosiery Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $20,000, with Willard 
J. Frisbie president; George A. Frisbie, 
treasurer; Jesse F. Burton, agent and C 
H., Oakes, secretary. Operations will be 
started November Ist., making seamless 
hosiery. Mill will have equipment of 80 
machines. Dyehouse will be attached. 
This was mentioned in a previous issue 
under Utica, by error. 


North Carolina, Littleton A new 
company has recently been formed here 
with S. Johnson, president; W. L. Powell, 
vice-president and L. Vinson, secretary 
and treasurer, to erect and operate a 
knitting mill. The capital stock is $50,000. 
Orders are to be placed at an early date 
for machinery and other equipment. 


*North Carolina, Raleigh. The ma- 
chinery wiil soon be installed in the Mel 
rose Knitting Mill and operations started 
as soon as possible. This plant will 
manufacture underwear and will have a 
capacity of 300 dozen garments per day 
I. H. Royster is superintendent ind 
Frank Ward secretary of the new con- 
cern, 

*Pennsylvania, Avon. Sam‘l L. Light 
is president; Stephen A. Light, treasurer 
and T. G. Spangler, secretary and super- 
intendent of the Lebanon Textile Com- 
pany, recently incorporatted with capital 
stock of $30,000 to operate the Avon Knit- 
ting Co.’s plant. The plant, which man- 
ufacturers ladies’ ribbed cotton goods, 
has a total equipment now of 22 knitting 
machines. 


Pennsylvania, teading. A branch 
mill, for making half hose, is being es 
tablished at this place by the Park 
Hosiery Company of Pottstown. 


“Tennessee, Chattanooga. 
chinery is now being installed in 
Chicama uga Knitting Mills’ plant 


*Tennessee, Knoxville. The new knit- 
ting mill at this place in which J. T 
Brownlee is interested, and about which 
we have given details in previous issues, 
is called he Standard Knitting Mills. 
They will break ground Oct. 15th and ex 
pect to start up March Ist. 1901. 

Virginia, Lambert's Point. The Clif- 
ton Hosiery Mills Company is a new cor 
poration which will establish a mill for 
muking ladies’ hosiery at this place 

ipital stock of the concern, of which 
W. Cloughenour is president, and J. W 
ox Jenkins ecretary and treasurer, | 
cor, OW), Work will be started at an early 
date on erection of a two-story brick 
building Employment will be given to 
about 125 peopl 


*Virginia, Lynchburg The Lynch 
burg Hosiery Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 
J. G. Burton, president and superinten 
dent and R. M. Patton, treasurer. They 
will manufacture ladies and men’s hose 
and half hose, starting operations about 
December Ist, 1900. Plant, which will be 
run by steam power, will have equip- 
ment of 50 knitting machines A dyé 
house will also be attached. Goods will 
be sold direct. Are in tthe market for all 
necessary equipment. 


—*Virginia, Williamsburg. The new 
mill for the Williamsburg Knitting Mil 


} 


Co has been completed. The main buila- 
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ing is 125 feet long, two stories high. The 
last of the machinery is now being in- 
stalled and the plant will be ready to 
start operations in about a week or so. 
This company will make fleece-lined un- 
derwear. 


—*Wisconsin, Appleton. The Fox River 
Valley Knitting Co., is the name taken 
by company recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $8000, to manufacture 
hosiery and knit goods. This is the con- 
cern im which John Steinburg is inter- 
ested. 


Enlargements and Imporvemvents. 


—*Iowa, Des Moines. The Iowa Knit- 
ting Company have moved into their 
new quarters, the Tabernacle property. 
The plant now thas a capacity of 300 
dozen pairs of hose per day. A new dye 
plant has also been established. 


Massachusetts, Needham. William H. 
Wve & Co., who succeeded Wye Bros. & 
Co., let contract on the 10th for a new 
building on Highland Ave., and are put- 
ting in a line of machinery for athletic 
goods, and are in the market for shaft 
ing, pulleys, etc. They will run the plant 
by electricity. Sell direct. 


—Michigan, Muskegon. An addition, 16 
by 175 feet, is to be built to the Amazon 
Knitting Co.’s mill. This concern makes 
hosiery, gloves, mittens and underwear. 


Michigan, Quincy. The Quincy Knit- 
ting Company has increased the capital 
stock to $25,000. 


—New Hampshire, Lakeport. Henry 
Clow, of William Clow & Son, has pur- 
chased the machinery in O’Shea Bros.’ 
hosiery mill, and is installing it in the 
Bayside mill, into which. they moved last 
spring. 


—New York, Phoenix Mills. An addi- 
tion, 40 by 100 feet, 2 stories high, is to be 
built for the Index Knitting Mill. The 
new addition will be used for a dry house 
and press room. 


—*New York, Rome. An addition, 73 by 
40 feet, 2 stories, to be used at present 
for store room, but later for manufac- 
turing, is under construction for the 
Fort Stanwix Knitting Company, re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of 
$30,000. Men’s plain and fancy balbriggan 
underwear is manufactured. Plant is 
equipped with 14 knitting machines, op- 
erated by steam, and also dye house. 
Goods are soid through Bacon & Co. 


—*New York, Syracuse. The Oak Knit- 
ting Company, which is now erecting an 
addition to their mill, and which manu- 
factures ladies’ and misses’ ribbed under- 
wear, are in the market for knitting 
machine cylinders and automatic sprink- 
lers. The company operates 60 knitting 
machines. 


—New York. Troy. A dynamo for light- 
ing purposes is to be installed in the Troy 
Knitting Co.’s plant. 


—*New York, Utica. Nearly all of the 
machinery in the new mills of the Utica 
Knitting Company’s plant is in opera- 
tion, 


—North Carolina, sialeigh. The Wil- 
lardville Hosiery Co., manufacturers of 
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ladies’ and men’s hose, has replaced 
about half the former machinery with 
that for making fine goods. 


*Pennsylvania, Bath. When the new 
addition, which we previously reported to 
be made to Odenwelder & Co.’s knitting 
mill is completed, the mill will have a 
total of 100 machines. They are in the 
market for various essentials in an ad- 
dition to a hosiery plant. 


—*Pennsylvania, Elizabethville. An ad- 
dition is being built ‘to the Enterprise 
Hosiery Milis. 


Pennsylvania, Troy. A dynamo, for 
lighting purposes, ia now being installed 
in the Troy Knitting Co.’s mill. 


—*Virginia, Lynchburg. The Midland 
Hosiery Company, capitalized at $50,000, 
and of which George R. McAuslan is 
treasurer; Fred Moore, agent; O. Nestier, 
manager, will install 30 new knitting ma- 
chines in new addition now being erected, 
This company manufactures all kinds of 
hosiery, specialty being worsted and 
merino, children's, misses’ and men’s 
hose. A dyehouse is attached to the mill, 
which will have a total number of 185 ma- 
chines when annex is in operation. 


—*Virginia, Newport News. A. H. & 
W. E. Cobb, who recently started some 
machines in operation here manufactur- 
ing half hose, with view to erecting a 
large mill, are now removing the same 
to their mill in Suffolk, owing to inability 
to secur? necessary labor. : 


Mille Starting Up. 


—*Pennsylvania, Reading. Operations 
will soon be resumed in the Monarch 
Knitting Mills, W. C. Shantz, formerly 
proprietor, under management of Richard 
Parker, of Philadelphia. The plant, sold 
at a trustee’s sale, netted $5385. J. B. 
Fricker and Daniel Raab are associated 
with Mr. Parker. 


-—“Texas, Denison. Operations have 
been started in the Gate City Hosiery 
Mills, of which W. A. Tibbs is president; 
Cc. A. Dupuy, vice-president and man- 
ager; H. Brooks, treasurer and F. J. 
Dupuy, secretary. 


Mille Shutting Down. 


-Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The branch 
mill of the Norristown Hosiery Company 
is to be shut down and machinery re- 
moved to the main mill at Norristown. 


Pennsylvania, Riegelsville. The 
Clymer Knitting Mills, Lee S. Clymer, 
proprietor, manufacturing women’s un- 
derwear, have been shut down indefi- 
nitely. 





Silk. 


—*Maine, Westbrook. The Haskell Silk 
Company expects to be ready to start 
operations in their new mill Nov. Ist. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. A new con- 
cern, The Commercial Silk Mfg. Co., has 
recently been started at 93 River Street, 
manufacturing broad silks. Plant is 
equipped with § broad looms. Product is 
sold direct. 
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2»w Jersey, Paterson. The Star Silk *New York, Sidney. The Sidney Silk 
Co. is now operating a plant in the Ham- Mills, which we recently reported to be 
itton Mill, manufacturing taffetas, with operated by the Clark Textile Company, 
14 looms. This concern was formerly have been put in operation on a smali 
known as Sapirstein & Garfenkel, with scale. It is thought that the entire work- 
whom Mr. A. Bach is now associated. ing force will be employed by the middle 
Goods are sold direct. of October 


—*New York, Phoenix. Duffy Bros. & 
Nellis, whom we reported removing their Mills Shutting Down. 
plant at Port Jervis to tthis place, inform 
us that they will continue operating mill New York, Watertown. The plant of 
at Fort Plain, in connection with mill at the Elmwood Silk Manufacturing Com- 
new location. ‘They ill start plant on pany, B. H. Elwood, president, which is 
silk throwing, Nov. Ist. in financial difficulties, has been shut 

down indefinitely. It is thought that 
*Pennsylvania, Carbondale. Work is the company will be re-organized and 
progressing rapidly on tne new silk weav- the plant again started on a paying basis. 
ing mill under construction for the Em- 
pire Silkk Manufacturing Co *Pennsylvania, Hallstead, The 
of the Hallstead Textile Company 
Pennsylvania, Hazleton. It is ex dle. it is not definite how long tl 
pected that the Duplan Silk Mill will b down wiil last. 
ready to start operations in about two 
weeks The looms, numbering ibout 
500, are now ng installed 


* 





Miscellaneous. 
Pennsylvania, Hazelton The Mono- 
Weaving Company, whose new plant New Mills 
at West Hazelton is now under construc- 
tion, expect to have the plant ready to ilifornia, Oakland 
manufacturing, December Ist, 1900. Flax Mills, of which John } 
will employ from 125 to 150 peopl superintendent, have starte 
foundation of ‘their new 
mill will be equipped with all tt 
*Pennsylvania Meadville The Ban- improved machinery. B Et 
Co., of Paterson, N. J., who are president and J. Y. Miller 
1 branch plant at this place, ex pan which now hus its offices at 
have the same in operation by ilifornia St San Francisco Work 
January ist, 190] The mill will have an ill be pushed as rapidly 3 
equipment P 50 1ooms for manufacturing toward completion 
broad silk Electricity will be power 
used. *Georgia, Augusta Work will soon be 
started on superstructure of the Clear 
Water Bleaching and Manufacturing Co.'s 


Th 


Enlargements and Improvements. plant. The main building will be 33 by 76 
feet, with two wings, 225 by 83 feet anda 

. 51 feet A separate dye house, 
spgpess + merece et, will also be built. The capacity 
= 1dditior ently Le te fo! t} plant will be 8,000,000 yards of goods 
merican V‘ t 7 ; . 


of 


Connecticut, Stoningto1 Seve 


which 3,000,000 can also be 
Thomas Barrett, Jr is pres 
company It is hoped to have 


in operation May Ist 





Indiana, New Albany The Hoosier 
Dyveworks & Mfg. Co. has been organized 
by C. W. McCord and A. E. Wright as a 
branch of their main mill at Louisville 
IK Warp ind yarns will be colored by 
yrrfolk Silk the new company. 
the pt oy New Jersey, Camden R. H 
who operates a large bleachery ir 
Camden, has purchased a lot of 
whic! erect a new buildi 


illed, the) 
Employmen 
abou 10 more 





*New Jersey, Paterson. The M 
. Ammann & Arnold Co started 
Mills Starting Up. tions Oct. Ist. at 58-62 Garfield 
*Massach perations the skein silx dyeing business 
ve beet stal th ) gid-Hop company has a capital stock of 
k Manufact ne C ) t, a force Krank Arnold is president; Franci 
i> men now | ig employed, Several Magrath, treasurer and agent, and Em 
of the men are working in all the de- Ammann, vice-president. 
partments of the plant This company 
aS a capital stock of $500,000, with Loui Pennsylvania Philadelphia é 
B. Magid, president I ge ral man- delity Finishing Works is a new con 
ger: William E. St ‘ treasurer recently arted at Mascher and Tur! 
d H. E, Mcker ‘ . Streets, for operating a plant finishing 
kinds of fabrics. Wm, C. Melcher is pr 
*New Jersey, Phillipsburg. Operations prietor and manager They have rent 
have been resumed in Ashley & Shaw's the entire lower floor of the Dolan M 
lk throwing n ifter shut down of and equipped it with new finishing ma 


two months chinery. 
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Fires. 


—Indiaua, New Albany. The New Al- 
bany Woolen & Cotton Fibre Company's 
plant has been destroyed by fire, with a 
loss of $10,000; that on machinery being 
placed at $7500 and the building, $2500. 
No insurance. Company made shoddies 
of all descriptions, and also did custom 
carding, picking, etc. 


Massachusetts, Hebronville. The up- 
per portion of the Hebron Mfg. Co.'s 
boiler house was destroyed by fire, caus- 
ing loss of about $2500 


—New York, Auburn. The wool 
of the Melrose Woolen Company's 
was destroyed by fire the 3d inst. 
estimated at about $40,000. The contents 
of the building, including a large quan- 
tity of wool, blankets, several thousands 
of raw material and some machinery, 
were also a loss. 


house 
plant 


Loss is 


Philadelphia The Red 
operated by J. W. Car 
Creek and Bristol 
damaged by 
$20,000 


Pennsylvania, 
Star Dye Works 
son, at Wingohocking 
Streets, have been recently 
fire with a loss 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The 
chemical department of Sutro & Sons’ 
Dye Works, Edgemont St., was damaged 
by fire and explosions The 
mated at about $4500, partially « 
nsurance 


loss is esti 


overed by 


Virginia, Winchester The steam dye- 
ing and cleaning works at this place, oi 
which Harry Parsons is were 
badly damaged by fire recently. They 
will be ready to resume business in a few 


propr letor 


days 


Failures and Suspensions. 


Close 


has a 


New Jersey, Paterson. The 
Burke Silk Dyeing Company 
signed to William D. Blauvelt, cashier ¢ 
the Second National Bank and the plant 
shut down. Thé ili ire estimated 
it about $12,900 and the : are rated 
vt $2,000. 





Facts and Gossip. 


Alabama, 


iams, of o09 


Birmingham Ww. E. Wil- 
Nineteenth S North, con- 
manu- 
eiving 


mplates establishing a plant for 
facture of hosiey um is now re 
estimates and pric ! quipment for 

ytton hosiery. 
Gadsden , company 
with capital stock 
plant for manutactul! 
proposed to equip the 
mill with 5000 spindles. O. R. Goldman of 
the Queen City Bank is interested. About 
$40,000 has already been subscribed by the 
in Gadsden. The project was men- 
some time igo, but nothing was 


*Alabama, 
now being formed 
$100,000 to erect 1 


ing yarn. It is 


people 
tioned 
done 
Horn in 
investiga 
rope 
aban 


ileula- 


Livingston. J. L. 
making 
cotton 


been 


*Alabama, 
forms us that since 
tions regarding proposed 
factory, that the idea has 
doned, owing to cost ex eeding 
tions. 

—*Alabama, Scottsboro. The question 
of a cotton mill is again being agitated at 
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this place and it now seems to be as- 
sured. Site has already been purchased 
and work will now start on soliciting sub- 
scriptions. 8S. S. Broadus, cashier of the 
Merchants’ Bank at Florence, is inter- 
ested in the project. 


Alabama, Tuscaloosa. The Tusca- 
loosa Wadding Mill, which has been idle 
since last May, since it was purchased 
and dismantled by the wadding combina. 
tion, has been purchased by D. L. 
Roesenau and who expect to 
put it in operation at an early date. It 
has not yet been definitely decided what 
kind of a plant will be installed, although 
some mention is made of manufacturing 
hosiery. 


associates, 


*Arkansas Dardanelle. The 
nelle Cotton Mills are now being operated 
on full time with about one-third the full 
complement of help 
Skilled operators 


Darda- 


owing Oo scearcity of 


Hope ipt. Bridewell is 
project of company being 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 
to build and equip a cotton mill 


Arkansas, 
imterested in 


neeas, Osceola. 


Efforts are 
compan 


a being 
here for 


8 1 co 


nize a ) 

<_ 

ifornia, Sunolglen. We now learn 

mill which we reported in Au- 

being built by C. L. Torr, wil! 

it in operation, the project hav- 
bandone 1. 


N. W. T. Medicine Hat. The 
‘anada Woolen Mill Company 
formed to build 
this place 


and operate a 


*Connecticut, Dayville James Legs 
recommended for a d 

in bankruptcy by Referee Newt 

Lege was formerly owner of th: 
Woolen Mills, which were 

difficulties Feb. "99. By sal 

erty dividend of 24 per cent 

t revlitors on their claims 


has been 


ticut, Newington, Cc 
purchased the small knitting 
mill formerly operated by John Chap- 
man It is reported that he will increas« 
machinery ind manufacture cardi- 
hosiery, gloves, etc. 


onner 


Crane nas 


N ct 

t possibili 

Company 

pital add 

operation 

nas re 1\ een Ll 


winding up the 


pointed 
purpos ympa 


iffairs 


icut, Oneco. The water privi- 
ge, ten houses, office building and land 
on Which the mill stood, previous to de- 
struction by ‘-e of the Oneco Manufac~ 
turing been purchased by Clark 
Whitfo reported that efforts will 
be made inother mill bui 
Delaw Dover. The P. M. Silcock 
Company of New York has been been in- 
corporated with a capital st of $25,000. 
The concern will manufacti - ind sell 
cotton goods. 

—Florida, Pensacola. Correspondence 
is now being carried on with J. R. Kel- 
ler, vice-president of the Young Men's 
Business League, regarding the estab- 


lishment of a cotton mill here 
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Georgia, Cedartown. The big waste 
house at No. 1 mill of the Cedartown Cot- 
ton Co., recently destroyed by fire, wiil 
be rebuilt. The loss on the property was 
covered by insurance. 


—*Georgia, Felton. A. J. Estes informs 
us that he has been getting estimates on 
knitting machines, etc., With a view of 
probably installing one or two in his 
grist mill, but not that he contemplates 
erecting a knitting mill. 


—Georgia, Gordon. Efforts are now 
being made for the erection of a cotton 
factory at this place. 

Georgia, Thomaston. Robert High- 
tower, general agent of the Macon & 
Birmingham Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Thomaston, is interested in secur- 
ing a cotton mlil at this place. 


—Georgia, Thomson. It is reported 
that J. E. Clatt, who has purchased the 
oil mill building at this place, contem- 
plates remodelling the same and equip- 
ping it to be operated as a knitting miil. 


—Georgia, Thomson. It is rumored that 
a project is now on foot for the erection 
of another cotton mill, with capacity of 
about 3000 spindles. 


—*Illinois, Alton Piasa Woolen Mill 
which we previously reported had been 
sold, will now be operated by a new con- 
cern in manufacture of shoes. 


—I"linois, Chicago The Calumet 
Woolen Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $59,000. Leo Pola- 
chek, Leo Strauss and Mark H. Harris 
are the incorporators 


Subscriptions 
knitting 


—Iowa, Fort Madison. 
are now being solicited for a 
factory at this place 


Louisiana, Minden A movement is 
now on foot for erection of a cotton mill 
at this place. 


sangor The Bangor Dyeing 
Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $10,000. Among the incorporators 
are F. O. and Susan R. Buzzell 


Maine, 


Maine, Springvale. Messrs. Lowe and 
Schofield have purchased F. R. Bean's 
interest in. the Springvale Woolen Com- 
pany. At a meeting recently held by the 
stockholders, C. M. Abbott was elected 
presidenty and C. W.. Loewe, treasurer. 
The mill will soon start running on dou- 
ble time. 


Maryland, Elkton. A Targe-tot of land 
has been-purchased by Deibert & Wilson, 
upon which they contemplate erecting a 
textile factory. 


—Maryland, Franklinville The firm of 
A. A. Blakeney & Co., cotton duck man- 
ufacturers, composed of Andrew Jones 
and A. A. Blakeney, has been dissolved 
by mutual consent 


*Maseachusetts, Auburn. It is re 
ported that the Auburn Worsted Mill, 
which has been idle for some time, and 
which has en equipment of 5 sets, will 
soon be put in operation. The mill has 
been under care of Wilkinson Crossley 
and but few repairs will be needed to the 
machinery. 


Blackstone. 
has purchased 


—*Massachusetts, mast 
George Girard of i y 


mill and machinery of the Blackstone 
inning & Dyeing Company at a mort- 
gagee’s sale, recently held by Auctioneer 
James W. Daly. The plant, which has 
idle of late, was last operated by 
Gobeille. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. There is 
now talk of a new mill for the manufac. 
ture of fine yarns to be erected at this 
place. This has been under consideration 
for some time, but is now brought for- 
ward since the New England Cotton Yarn 
Co. have sent out notice that their goods 
will hereafter be sold direct. Edward B. 
Jennings, formerly with the Globe Mills, 
is mentioned at the head of the enter- 
prise. There is also a project under pro- 
motion by 8S. B. Ashley, formerly with 
the Barnaby Mfg. Co., for a mill for 
manufacturing ginghams and fine goods. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. It is re- 
ported that the erection of another mill 
is contemplated on the Iron Works prop- 
erty by M. C. D. Borden. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. At the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Laurel Lake Mills, recently held, Abbott 
E. Slade was elected treasurer, succeed- 
ing Edward L. Anthony. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. Part of 
the dyeing department of the Kerr 
Thread Mill, which has been running 
overtime of late, will be shut down for a 
couple of months, 


Massachusetts, Fall River. John S. 
Brayton was elected president and W. 
Frank Shove, treasurer, of the Fall 
River Manufactory, at a recent meeting 
of the stockholders, 


Massachusétts, Fall River. At a re- 
cent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Union Manufacturing Company, Edward 
I.. Anthony was elected president and 
Thomas EK. Bravton, treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Farnumsville. The 
Farnumsville Cotton Mill property, in- 
cluding the miil, water privilege, land 
ind 30 tenement houses, has been secured 
by the Woonsocket Institution for Sav- 
ings for $12,000 at a foreclosure 
mortgage for $50,000, held by the named 
ba ik. 


sale of a 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke The Su- 
preme Judicial Court has been petitioned 
by. the. stockholeers of the Chadwick 
Plush Company for a dissolution of the 
concern?” Company has ceased business 
and is without indebtedness. 

—*Massachusetts, Mendon. It is re- 
ported that Mrs. Hannah Swan contem- 
plates rebuilding the fleck mill, which 
was destroyed by fire a few months ago. 


*Massachusetts, Milford. The Magid- 
Hope Silk Company, which has an office 
at 22 Broad Street, Boston, wil open one 
at 308 Silk Exchange, New York, Novem- 
ber jst. 


*Massacbusetts, Millbury. It is re- 
ported that The Worcester & Blackstone 
Valley Street Railway Company have 
leased the Millbury Cotton Mills, long 
idle, to be used as a power house. 


—Massachusetts, Monson. Edward D. 
Cushman has retired from the firm of 8S. 
F. Cushman & Sons. Rufus P. Cushman, 
who has not taken an active part in the 
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business, which will continue 
der old name, will act as president; 8S. 
Fred Cushman, manager; T. L. Cush- 
man, treasurer, and Robert H. Cushman, 
secretary. 


running uf- 


—Massachusetts, Norfolk. The City 
Mills, of the American Felt Co., have 
been shut down, with the exception of 
one room, for the winter. 


—Massachusetts, Ware. The carding 
and spinning rooms of the woolen depart- 
ment of the Geo. H. Gilbert’s No. 4 mill 
have been shut down, for purpose of fill- 
ing that mill with worsted machinery. 
The woolen machinery will be removed 
to the No. 1 mill. 


~-Massachusetts, Westford. The Abbott 
Worsted Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $600,000, with J. 
A. Cameron, president, and A. J. Abbott, 
treasurer. This company will operate 
plant of Abbott & Co., Graniteville. 


—Massachusetts, Worcester. The 
American Star Thread Co. has been in- 
corporated at Portland, Maine, with 
eapital stock of $1,000,000. B. F. Allen 
(Groton, Conn.), is president; J. Myron 
Weaver (Fall River), treasurer; Charles 
J. O’Hara (Worcester), secretary. Fine 
threads will be manufactured. 


-—-Mexico, Managua, Nicarague. Senor 
Pedro Maas, of Mexico, has been granted 
the exclusive right for five years to man- 
ufacture cotton articles with English ma- 
chinery. Cotton is to be imported into 
Nicaragua, free of duty. 


—Michigan, Saginaw. Efforts are now 
being made by this place to secure the 
jinen mill in which W. J. Thompson, of 
Albany, is interested. It is proposed that 
plant be capitalized at $60.000, a large por- 
tion of which must be taken by the city. 


‘Mississippi, Jackson. Efforts ire 
now being mide to organize a company 
with capital stock of $100,000, to erect a 
factory. They desire to have a 
with capacity of 5000 spindles and 
looms. 


cotton 
plan 
necessary 


The 
1corporated by 
o manufacture 

The capital 


—Mississip, i, Waveland. Hancock 
Ceunty Mills have been 
H. S. Westun and others 
cotton and woolen goods. 
stock is $50,000. 


I 
t 


New Hampshire, Guild The Granite 
State Mills, owned by Fairbanks & Dorr 
and equipped with 5 sets cards and 48 
looms, are being operated night and day. 
—New Hampshire, Hooksett. At a re- 
cent meeting of the directors of the 
Hooksett Manufacturing Company, M. U. 
Adams was elected president and H. D. 
sjourne, treasurer. 


—New Hampshire, Nashua. William D. 
Cadwell has resigned as agent of the 
Jackson Manufacturing Company. His 
son, William H. Cadwell, has succeeded 
him, 


—New Jersey, Bridgeton. It is reported 
that negotiations are now being carried 
on relative to establishing a silk mill at 
this place. 


*New Jersey, East Orange. * 
meeting recently held at this place by the 
United States Finishing Company, which 
succeeded Norwich Bleaching, Dyeing 
and Printing Company, Norwich, Conn., 
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the PDunnell Company of Pawtucket. R. 
I., and the Reid & Barry Company of 
Passaic, N. J., Joseph H. Wright was 
elected president and general manager: 
J. Hunt Smith, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and J. Millar, secretary. Work is 
progressing on erection of the large addi- 
tion to the plant at Norwich, Conn. 


—New Jersey, New Brunswick. It is 
reported that a carpet company is now 
considering the project of establishing a 
factory at this place, and that it is 
thought that the Turn Hall will be pur- 
chased and rebuilt for that purpose. 


New Jersey, Passaic. It is reported 
that negotiations are now being carried 
on by Justice Richmond and Thomas 
Dutton with a New York concern regard- 
ing purchase of property upon which to 
erect a carpet mill. It is said that the 
company will erect a building at a cost 
of about $7000, and will install about $5000 
worth of machinery. 


—~New Jersey, Paterson. 
Bros. Silk Company has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
$20,000 paid in. Silk and cotton goods of 
ill descriptions will be manufactured. 
Company, of which Joseph Lockman is 
agent, has office at 64 Ryle Ave. The 
other incorporators are William, Joseph 
and Nelson Lockman. This is probably 
an organization to operate plant formerly 


run by Mr. Lockman in the Addy Mill. 


The Lockman 


‘New Jersey, Patersen. The creditors 
of James E. Daly held a meeting before 
John W. Harding, referee in bankruptcy, 
on October 13th. 


*New York, Cohoes. John Horrocks, 
whom we reported had purchased the 
Lion Knitting Mill, formerly operated by 
C. Craig, informs us that he does not in-~ 
tend to operate it, but has it for sale. 


—*New York, Dryden. Geo. Cole has 
purchased the Dryden Woolen Mill prop- 
erty and contemplates making arrange- 
ments for putting it in operation Mr. 
Lull, formerly proprietor of mill it 
Rrockton, is also interested. 


New York, Frankfort. A meeting has 
been recently held by the stockholders of 
the Frankfort Linen Mfg. Co. relative to 
maxing an effort to reopen the linen mill, 
which has been closed for about three 
months. Henry Churchill 
and treasurer of the concern 


*New 
Thorpe 
Toner & 
recently 


York Unionville 
has been appointed trusts 
Prescott, silk manufa 


reported in financial diffic 


New York, Utica l 
ting Company tecided to increase the 
capital stock from $550,000 to $750,000. The 
increase will be to carry on the business 
ind not for any additions to be made. 


The Utica Knit- 
has « 


—*"New York, Watertown. Robert Lan- 
sing has been appointed receiver for the 
Ellwood Silk Company, recently reported 
in financial difficulties. The assets of the 
concern are estimated at about $112,280.64, 
with liabilities of $83,132.23. The mill has 
been shut down, 


North Carolina, Charlotte. JI. Bo 
Beirch, president and treasurer of the 
(yaffney Carpet Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., 
has been looking at sites here with a view 
to establishing a branch mill. Nothing 
definite has yet been decided upon. 
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North Carolina, Cherryville. It is re- 
ported that Messrs. Aduholt & Rudisill 
of the Vivian Cotton Mills, are negotiat- 
ing for a water power near Hildebrand, 
where they contemplate erecting another 
cotton mill, 

North Carolin Concord. J. C. Wads 
worth and B. ¢ Harris have recently 
purchased land near this place, upon 
which they contemplate erecting a cotton 
nil A stock ompany will be formed 
for the purpose 
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against ‘the firm for $50,000. The last 
Statement of the company, January Ist, 
showed assets of $570,000 and liabilities of 
$197,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An at- 
tachment for $12,079 has been granted 
igainst Thomas J. Hatfield, manufac- 
turer of cotton and woolen dress goods 
and men's wear, Ripka Mills, Manayunk, 
in favor of Wendt, Steinhauser & Co 
I'he attachment which was granted on 
grounds of non-residence, was served on 
a dry goods commission merchant 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A _ peti 
involuntary bankruptcy has been 
igainst Thomas Jaggers, cotton and 
woolen yarns, Allegheny Avenus ind 
emerald Street The petitioning credi 
tors Henry Dodgson, Camden, N. J 
5 O'Neill Bros., *hiladelphia 
Thomas Crompton (Phila.) 


tion of 


filed 


Philadelphia Geo. E 
Lackey, selling agent for the Bromley 
Manufacturing Company, Lehigh Ave. 
below Front St., has resigned his 
tior to take 1 or before Dex 

d will start in the manut ture of 

irtains Locati I not ye peel 


led upor 


Pennsylvania, 
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Rand 
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thode Island, Bridgeton The 
Worsted Company has been 

l, Robert Wilcox (Pascoag), 

im Lacey (Nasonville), becoming 

1 partners ind Olney T. Inman 
This company manufac 

ind worsted goods 


partn 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. At a re 
cent meetirg of the directors of the Amer 
can Hair Cloth Company, Henry B. Met- 
ilf was chosen treasurer, filling vacancy 
death of Gen. Olney Arnold. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Gree 
intain Braiding Company been 
rporated with capital stock of $50,000 
They will manufacture yarns, br 

A. Pingree, W. Ball, Sr., J. 
Jr. (Lonsdale), C. E. Allen 

‘alls) ind G I. Parker 


he incorporators, 


(Paw- 


ire among 
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Rhode Island, Providence. Harold 8. South Carolina, Red Bluff. The Oc- 
Lawton hus resigned as president and toraro Mills Co. has been incorporated, 
manager of the Lawton Spinning Com- with capital stock of $30,000. The incor- 
operates a mill in porators are B. G. and Cc. W. Worth 

) ind C. A. Woods 


pany, which also 

Woonsocket F. Cc Fletcher, vice-presi- (Wilmington, N 

dent, is now acting president, until the (Marion, 8. C.) 

next annual meeting takes place, w 

nev * will be elected . . . _ 
v officer : South Carolina, Columbia. The Mu- 


South Carolina, Tabernack R tual Carpet Company has been incorpor- 


W. MeMillan, operating a gener 
it this place, contemplates establi 

i knitting plant, although he has t i. building for manufacturing carpets and 
made no definite plans rugs. 


ated with capital stock of $15,000 I is 


reported that they contemplate erecting 
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Cotton, 


John A. McCall 

York Life Insurance ‘ t 

the Board of Directors ; snr re mill. 

Cotton Manufacturing ; 

Mass., was elected president, t 1c John A. Drew 

the late E. N. Gibbs ! Raleigh. N.C 

erintendent of t 

Thomas E. Bray oss spinner at the ton Mills, in 

surlington Cot s, Burlingto t 

has res‘gnec aymaster 
W. F Brow! formerly cont Mass., fo1 

with the Dalton, Ga., Crown Mills 

heen elected superintendent of ; oe 

on, Ga., cottun mills, now in I of Ife dmot 


construction. I te« iperintens 


es Mes has given up 
tendency ; Camden ( 
Camden, 8S. C., to accept « I tio - : - 
with the Levi Cotton Mills ’ a ; . mas re- 
ton, N. C 
—Thomas Clark, overséer 
room in the Narragans 
River, Mass., has resigned 
similar position with the F 
River. 


” Sis hace has re 
pointed everseer of card 
Cotton Mills, Goldsboro, N 

< 


‘omes from Henderson 


—John T. Calli overseer 
the mills of the Wild Mf; 
atie, N. Y., hs resigned, nd removed 
Elmira, N. where he has a similar 
position. 
—J. W. innada has s icceeded W. H. 
Lanham : overseer of weaving at the 
Erwin Cotton Mills, We Durham, N. C 


Mark B. I 
} irder < Nos. 


on ot OSS 


Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford 


Dunn, formerly employed 
River Mills, Taunton, Mass 
position nig! irder in 

Cotton Mill the Thorn- f the - eal 
West rr h veal verseer of « ing the Tucka- 
3e¢ : N. C., has 
L. Dawson, been appointed overseer of carding and 
finisher at the illas ‘ot Mills, spinn > in t} vf , it the new Bo 
Huntsville Ala., i ( 


similar postition 


constr 
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A. Hodge, f > ight superin- 
t of the McCol: } a 0., MeGell, 
now has charg he irding de- 
ment during the " succeeding 
s Blackburn who recently re- 


and has moved to Charlotte, ! ( 


E. N. Jones, recently employed in the 
weaving departmen the Sibley Mills 
Augusta, Ga., will t harge of weav- 

it the new Strickl 1 Cotton Mills, 


losta, Ga. 


ohn Jackson h hanged from over- 
cloth ir ve Shove Mills 
room in the Nar- 

ver, Mass 


overseer in the 
of the Pemberton 
Mass s about 

Mexico, to ac 


James Jordan, formerly of the 
ard Borden Mills, Fall River, Mass 
boss weaver for 
Burlington, 


ias resigned his posi- 
saving at Nantucket 
nd accepted a sim- 
Southern Cotton 


N. 
Mass., 


— William ary formerly of the 
Stark Mills, Mags ter, N. H is now 
boss spinner at tI Hooksett Mfg. Co. 
Hooksett 


—Thos. Mitchell has resigned the 


superinten yf the Vesta Mills at 
Charleston, ‘.., and taken the general 
management and superintendency of the 


Millen Cotton Mills at Millen, Ga. 


J. McNabb, formerly at the Hamilton 
Mills, Amesbury Mass., is now boss 
weaver at the Boott Cotton Mills, Low- 
ell. 


—J. A. Morris is now boss spinner at 


the Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. 
C., in place of J. W. Roberts, resigned. 


—J. T. Moreland, who recently resigned 
the superintendency of the Henrietta Cot- 
ton Mill No. 1, Hemrietta, N. C., has ac- 
cepted the appointment of superintend- 
ent of the new Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 
-— 

—P. B. Murphy, until recently in the 
banking business, is general manager of 
the Newman Cotton Mills at Newman, 
Ga. 


—Henry B. Metcalf, at a meeting of the 
directors of the American Hair Cloth 
Co., Pawtucket, R. 1., was elected treas- 


urer, to succeed the late Olmey Arnold. 

—L. E. McKethen, overseer of spinning 
with the Trion Mfg. Co., Trion Factory, 
Ga., has resigned to accept a similar po- 
sition with the Mandeville Cotton Mills 
at Carrollton, Ga., under Supt. E. Mont- 
gomery. 


—John Nuttall. boss weaver at the Sib- 
ley Mills, Augusta, Ga., has resigned. 


—F,. Ostern, overseer of weaving at the 
Piedmont, S. C., mills, has resigned after 


a continuous service of nearly 18 years. 


WORLD 


He has accented the superintendency of 
the new Brandon Mill at Greenville, 8. 
C., which, it is expected, will begin oper- 
ations early in November 


Frank P 
nection with 
ell, Mass., Nov. 


\. Parker has been appointed ¢ 
f carding at the Camden Ss 
to take the place of H 
resigned. 
ilter FE Potter, overseer of the 
and shipping room of the Wam- 
New Bedford, Mass., has re- 
take a position with the Gran- 
Fall River. The employes un- 
der him presented Mr. Potter with a com- 
bination desk and bookcase, with the 
necessary fittings 
Harry Richardson who ha 
overseer of the card room at 
West Warren, Mass., since it 
run nights has resigned and 2g 
Ashton, R. I to accept a similar 
Hie will be succeeded by William 
son of Pawtucket, R. I 


J. W. Roberts, recently overseer 
spinning at the Anderson Mill, Anderson, 
5. C., is now with the Riverside Mi.l, 
that city, having been made its superit 
tendent 


L. Brown Renfrew, at a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Renfrew Mfg. 
Co., Adams, Mass., was elected treasurer 
of the company, succeeding his father, 
the late James Renfrew. 


—W. P. Rawlings, boss dyer at the Sib- 
ley Mills, Augusta, Ga., has resigned. 


J. M. Short is the new superintendent 
at the Sutro Cotron Mills at Yorkville, 8. 
Cc. He was formerly of Charlotte, N. C., 
where he held the position of assistant 
superintendent at the Alpha Mills. He 
has appointed T. F. King overseer of 
spinning, and J. L. Grover overseer of 


carding. 


Benjamin L. Steward, superintendent 
of the Belmont Cotton Mill, She:by, N 
C., has retired 

—J. T. Smith has been appointed boss 
spinner at the Wauregan Mills, Waure- 
gan, Conn. 


H. W. Sullivan, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Camden Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8S. C., is now night superintend- 
ent at the McColl Mfg. Co., McColl, 8. C., 
succeeding C. A. Hodge, who now has 
charge of the carding in the day time. 


W. Kk. Sanborn, superintendent of the 
Roger Williams Cotton Mills at Arcadia, 
R. I., has severed his connection with 
the concern to accept a similar position 
in a mill in Connecticut. 


dale Bleachery at Lonsdale, R. I., has 
been appointed superintendent of 
Lowell Bleachery at Lowell, Mass 
ceeding Charles Meader, recently 
pointed agent. 


George Tobey, formerly of the Lons- 


—W. B. Williams has secured the po- 
sition of boss weaver in the new mill of 
the American Spinning Co., Greenville, 
S. C. He was formerly with the Char'ies- 
ton Mills, Charleston, 8S. C 
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-—J. M. Ward, overseer of carding, has 
changed from the Pacolet, 8. C., mills to 
the Gaffney, S. C., mills, where he suc- 
ceeds E. D. Dubois, resigned. 


Woolen, 


—James C, Pothwell, of Amsterdam, N 
Y., has been engaged as overseer of wool 
carding at night in the Tremont & Suf- 
folk Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


—F. Brown, formerly at Mechanicsville, 
Ct., has been engaged as boss dyer for 
the Cermania Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


—William Bateman, formerly for 12 
years boss weaver for Hall & Co., manu- 
facturers of dress goods, Jamestown, N. 
Y., and later with the Griffon Co., of 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., has _ re- 
signed his position with the latter com- 
pany to engage in the magufacturing 
business in Frankford, Pa. 


—Frank Byam, late of Rockwell's Mills, 
New York, has taken a “position as 
dresser tender at the Dundee Wooten 
Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


—Thomas W. Barker has resigned as 
boss dyer at the Robinson Mills, South 
Windham, Me. 


—Charles Bromley has been engaged as 
boss carder by Graham, Clark & Co., 
Adams, Mass. 


—~M. J. Coughlin, North Billerica, Mass., 
has accepted a position as boss carder at 
Gardiner, Me. 


--D. Connor, boss weaver at the Lud- 
low Woolen Mills, Ludlow, Vt., has re- 
signed after a successful service of 20 
years in that mill. 


—Edmund Corcoran, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Hockanum Mibs, 
Rockville, Conn., for seven years past 
has resigned to accept the superintend- 
ency of the Providence Mills at Manton, 
R. I. He succeeds Frank W. Weeden, 
who is now in charge of the Fulton, N. 
Y., mills of the company. 


—L. H. Corey has been promoted to 
boss spinner at the Ludlow Woolen Mill, 
Ludlow, Vt. 


—Edward Devine has been appointed 
overseer of finishing at the Taconic Mills, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


—John Eastwood, late of Winooski, Vt., 
has recently accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing in the Amsterdam 
Voolen Mill, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


—John F. Dustin, of Andover, has been 
engaged as boss fixer for the Bay State 
Worsted Co., Worcester, Mass. 


—Otto Fiedler, designer for the Haile & 
Frost Mfg. Co., Hinsdale, N. H., has re- 
signed. 


—J. Fredericks has resigned as boss 
dyer at the River Spinning Co., Woon- 
socket, R. L, to go to South Africa. 


—Peter Gough, formerly boss weaver in 
the mill of Simson & Kirkaldy, Woon- 
socket, R. I., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Lakeside Worsted Mills, 
East Madison, Me. 


—Arthur Genereux, formerly at the 
Jesse Eddy Mill, Fall River, is now boss 


finisher at the Puritan Mills, Plymouth, 
Mass. 


James Geoghegan has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Jefferson Woolen Mill 
at Jefferson, Mass. 


James Gyngell, for some time boss 
weaver in the Puritan Woolen Mills, 
Plymouth, has gone to Schaghticoke, N. 
Y., to accept a position with the Schagh- 
ticoke Mills Co. 


toger Graham, boss machinist at the 
Dunn Worsted Mill, Woonsocket, R. L, 
has resigned. 


William Jones, for eight years over- 
seer of the carding department at the 
Yantic Woolen Mills, Yantic, Conn., has 
resigned, to accept a like position in the 
Devonshire Mills, Goffs Falls, N. H. 


G. W. Kendry, formerly employed at 
Hampden, Mass., has secured a position 
as boss weaver at the Cheshire Mills, 
Harrisville, N. H. 


E. Long, for some time employed in 
Gilstum, N. H., has accepted the position 
of boss carder at the West Swanzey 
Woolen Mill, West Swanzey, N. H. 


John EF. Lang, formerly boss carder 
at Oakland, Md., is now with the Ludlow 
Woolen Mills, Ludlow, Vt., in a similar 
capacity. 


G. Lambert has succeeded George 
Thorpe as boss spinner for the Montville 
Woolen Co., Montville, Conn. 


William Miller, of Woonsocket, R. L, 
has resigned as master mechanic at the 
Luwrence Felting Mill, Millville, Mass. 


R. K. Marston is now boss dyer at the 
Burlington, Winooski & Colchester Mills, 
Winooski, V 


John Mulrooney is now boss carder at 
the American Woolen Co.’s mill at En- 
field, N. H. 


FE. J. Mack, formerly overseer of the 
spinning department for the Hargraves 
Woolen Mill, North Shapleigh, Me., has 
resigned and gone to Woonsocket, R. I. 


Thomas J. Maxwell is now superin- 
tendent of the James J. Regan Mfg. Co.’s 
mill at Rockville, Conn. 


John Magner, boss dyer at the Faulk- 
ner Woolen Mills in Stafford Springs, 
Conn., has resigned and gone to Wilton, 
N. H., to take a similar position. 


-Frank Nash, formerly boss carder at 
the Bridgeton Woolen Mill, Bridgeton, 
N. J., is now with the Oakland Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


J. W. Nary has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Fulton Worsted Mills, Ful- 
ton, N. Y., which are now a part of the 
American Woolen Co. and Arthur 
Schwarz has resigned the superintend- 
ency of the cloth department. Frank 
Weeden of Providence will become man- 
ager, while Mr. Schwarz will be suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Robert Schwarz. 


P. S. Plouff, boss weaver at the Amos 
Abbott Mfg. Co., Dexter, Me., has re- 
signed. 


—William E. Owens has resigned as 
boss carder of the Otrobando Woolen 
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Deaths. 


William E. C Bradley, for many 
years a prominent figure in the woolen 
goods trade of New York, died October 
21 at his summer home in New Camaan 
Conn. He was 55 years old After ac- 
quiring an education in Hartford, Conn., 
he went to New York and started as a 
boy in the business to which he devoted 
his life. He was at times with Carlton, 
Ayres & Co., and Frederick Vietor & 
Achelis, and then started in the domesti 
dry goods and cloaking business with A. 
Person, Harriman & Co., with whom he 
continued for many years. Subsequently 
he transferred his accounts to Megroze, 
Porter, Magny & Co., and in 189, to Fleit- 
mann & Co., with whom he was associ- 
ated at the time of his death. Mr. Brad- 
ley represented a number of large woolen 
mil's as manufacturer's agent, R. M. & 
Theodore Reynolds of Monson, Mass., 
Franklin Glazier & Son, Glastonbury, 
Conn., and Josevh H Loudan, Wales, 
Mass., being among these. 


‘William Gibbs, for many years super- 
intendent of the old Dexter Woolen Mills 
at Watertown, N. Y., died at Newburg, 
N. Y., recently 


Hioward M. Giles, of South Orange, 
N. J., a member of the firm of Watson, 
Porter, Giles & Co., importers and com- 
mission merchants in New York City 
died suddenly of apoplexy, last month, in 
an elevated raitroad train. 

George Burgess, a linen and dry goods 
merchant, died at Scarsdale, N. Y., last 
month, in ‘his eighty-fourth year In 1840 
he came from England to this country 
and engaged in the importing business in 
New York City. For many years he was 
connected with John Gihon & Co., im- 
porters of Scotch and Irish linens, and 
later started in ‘business on his own a 
count. He retired several 


Gen. Olney Arnold, a prominent finar 

manufacturer ind citizen soldier, 
‘ 3d, in Pawtucket, R. I He was 
born in Newton, Mass., Jan. 17, 1822 He 
was president of the First National Bank 
treasurer of the Providence County Sav- 
ings Bank and had the management of 
numerous trusts and the *tcare of many 
estate und was direct nd trustee of 


873 


many corporations and institutions. 
From the beginning he was treasurer of 
the American Hair Clath Co., and he or- 
ganized the Pawtucket Electric Lighting 
Co. Mr. Arnold had been very much in- 
terested in the state militia, and held 
every office up to major general. 

E. N. Gibbs, treasurer of the 
York I Insurance Co., died at his 
home in New York City Oct. 20th. Mr. 
Gibbs was born in Massachusetts in 1841. 
At the time of his death he was also 
president of the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
©o., Adams, Mass., ind a director in 
Many institutions. 


New 


Aaron Clark died in Buxton, Me., re- 
cently. He was Ti years old. For twenty 
years prior to 1866 he was interested in 
the production of woolen goods, either as 
manufacturer or agent 

John L. Delahunty at one 
prominent woolen manufacturer at West 
Fitchburg, Mass., died at his residence 

1 Chicago, Ill, recently. He was a na- 
tive of Oxford, Mass., and during his ac- 
tive life, up to about 18%, he had been 
engaged in the woolen 


time a 


manufacture of 
goods During the last years of his life, 
he was in the brokerage 

Louis and licago. One son 
him. 

Patrick Murphy, a former president 
of the Joplin (Mo.) Woolen Co., died in 
Joplin, Mo., Oct. 12th, in his sixty-sixth 
year. 


business at St. 
survives 


Arthur B, Fox, junior member of the 
firm of Samuel Fox's Sons, proprietors of 
the La Porte, Ind., woolen mills, died 
October 14th of para'‘ysis at hat place, 
ifter a brief illness Hie was 22 years ; 
age, and had charge of the firm's Chicago 
office. 


Robert Develon, a well Known carpet 
manufacturer of Philadelphia, Pa died 
October 2th at his home, of pneumonia 
Mr. Develon thirty years old ind 
was associat th his brother, Thomas 
Develon, in the management of a large 
mill at Hancock St. and Lehigh Ave 

Benjamin F. Perkins 


ol the 


senior member 
firm of F. Perkins & Sor f 


Holyoke, Mass., é t 
there Oct. 25th ; 


davs 
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CLING-SUREACE 


In Lenox Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When we say CLING-SURFACE 
stops belts slipping, we mean it 
and can prove it. 


And also that CLING-SURFACE 
allows them to run easy, carry in- 
creased load steadily and evenly 

without jerking, belts free from 

tightening strain, bearings 

cool, belts clean, pliable and 
preserved. 


You need not pay for a trial 
order unless you get results. 


WRITE US NOW. 


CLING-SURFACE MFG. CO., 
199-205 Vircimia Sr., 
Buffalo, N.Y, 
Boston, 


New York 
Philadelphia 











for Lighting and Power 


| Buffalo Engines in Mills and Factories. 


Arranged for Direct Connection to any Standard Dynamo. 


xwenenr 


Horizontal 
Vertical 
Simple 
Compound 


Compact 
Durable 
Efficient 
Powerfal 


x**«x«* 


Horizontal Engine Ruaning in Oil 


Buffalo Forge Company, ®UFFALO ‘. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
publishers. Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8t., Boston. 
Appraisals. 
American Appraisal Co, Milwaukee, and 
804 Park Row Bldg, New York. 
Arc Lamps. 
Lea Manufacturing Co., Elwood, Indiana. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron tee Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W., Paterson, N. J. 


Artificial Stone. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federa! St., Boston. 
Asphalting & Asphalt Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co, 143 Federal S8t., Boston. 
Asphalt Roofing. 
arren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Automatic Feeds = Cotton and 
Feo!l. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, 
Balling Machine. 

Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
N.J. 
Banding». 

See under Yarns. 
Belt Cover. 
Warren Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Jeftrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
oO 


0. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.,. Chicago, I). 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia S8t., Buffalo, 
N 


a Be 
Stephenson Mfg, Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Warren Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Belt Hooks. 
Bristols Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane, Boston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Blewers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Micb. 
Boston Belting Co.. Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Blower Co., New York. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Crandall, G@. H. & Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
Murray, ©. O., Nashua, N. H 
Parker, Henry Co, Springfield, Vt. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes,N. Y. 
Tehbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me. 
Boilers. 
See Steam Boilers. 
Boiler Compounds. 
Straus & Co., 59 Sroad St., New York. 
Boiler Tube Cleaners. 
Coggeshall Mfg. Co., 130 1-2 Liberty St., 
New York. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co.. Providence, R. I. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Brass (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Bridges. 
American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Brushes, 
Felton, S. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Jacobus, A. G. Verona, N. J. 
Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 
Buildings (Steel). 
American Bridge Co., The,|New York. 
Berr Pickers. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 


Mass. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch) 

Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
~~ ~ Sate H. W., Sons & Co., Philade?- 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R.1. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R I. 
Taunton New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carbonizing. 
Philadelphts Wool Scouring & Carboniz- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Booth, Benj. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Buck Card Clothing Co., Palmer, Mass, 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 
Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
a. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Cement “Dealers.” 
Warren Bros. Co., 148 Federal St., Boston. 
Check System. 
Foster, E. H. & Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
=— & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 
a. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Eastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co., North Adams, 
Masa. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R 
Commission Merchants (Dry Geods, 
M nit Goods). 
Hirschman, H. 419 Broome St., New York. 
Compressors. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co., 
Worcester,!Mass. 
Cencrete. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St , Boston. 


4th St, 
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Cenveying Machinery and Chains. 
Jeffrey Manutacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Link Belt Machines Co., Chicago, Il. 

Copper (Perforated.) 

See under Perforated Metal. 


Copper Print Hollers. 
Phillips Co, The Tnomas, Providence, R. I. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co. Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Corrugated Lron Shutters. 
American Bridge Co., New York. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoudard, Haserick, 
ton. 
Cetton Elevators. 
Buffaio Forge Cu., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Link Belt Machines Co., Chieago -I)1. 
Cetten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Richards & Co., Bos- 


Pa 

Ashworth, “_ ® Fall River, Mass 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton- Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 2d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

McKerrow, H.G & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Philadelphia Drying ‘Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, P hiladelphia, Pa 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., The 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 

Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, 


Wood 


Bos. 


ton ass. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cotten Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
‘o, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Credits. 
National Mereantile Agency, 
and Boston. 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. F 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 


Decoration Wash for Interiors. 
De Ronde, F. 8, Co., 54 John S8t., vow York. 
Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dextrine. : ‘ 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 
Deyers. 
Antisdel, E. M., 12 Miller St., Utica, N. Y. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Y a 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, =e 
Butterworth, H. W.& Sons” Xoo. . Philadel. 


New York 


Provi. 


ia 
olnest Foundry & Machine Co., 
dence, R. I. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 8721 


Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Oo, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sargent’s, O. - > sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. f. Oo, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Massa. 
Dusters. 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. 
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Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Yarn Printing Works, 
North 22d St., Philadelphia. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, mgs ae 
Capstick, Jobn & Sons, Montville, N 
Conoes Dye Works, Cohoes, | > ¢ 
Cranston Worsted Miiis (yarns), Bristo), 


R. I. 

Duncan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. oe 

Firth & Poster Uo, Kensington, P 

Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankiord, Pa. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R.I. 

Littlewood. G. .,& Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co., Phila. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

PaWtucae. Vyeing & Bieuc hing vo, rar 
tneket, R. 1. 

Philade!phia Linen Finishing Co., Frank- 
tort, Philadelphia. 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Biren Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, Bie Ue 

Butterwortu, H.W, & Sons Co Phila Pa. 

— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
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Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, 
a Machine Co, 
Sts. Philadelphia 
Frank’s Wagon Works, 
Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. 1. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
ae ag Dz. R. a Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N.J. 
Linco n, Cine. Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
L intner, Wm. T., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., 
field, Vt. 
Peel, Samuel H. Germantown, 
phia Pa. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, —" F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, ‘Woon 
socket, R. I. 
~ House Cans. 
fill, James Mig. Co., 
Dyehouse Floors. 
Warren Bros., 143 &« deral St., Boston. 
Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M, Philadelphia, Pa 
Dyestuffs and Chemteais. 
American Aniline Co., 163 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 
a Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
or 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline Wwe rks, 72 Front St., N.Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co. 20 Cedar St. New York. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


22 and Wood 
2751 N. 6th St., 


Spring- 
Philadel- 


Providence, R. I. 


St, N. 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Innis & Co, 3 Cedar ‘st, New York. 
Janney, O. ’s, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 
Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, Uncasville, Con. 
Jones. J. Howell, 18 Burling Slip, New 
York. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 pearene St, N. ¥. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 
Koechl. Victor, & Co. 122 Hndson St, N. Y. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York. 
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Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. ce ‘o Blue.) 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York. 

See Hartford & Hanna Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

omni Pe Dye Wood Ext. Co, The Bourse, 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-137 Front St., N. Y. 

Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 

Thayer, Ed, M., 106 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Dynamos. 

Sturtevant, Co., 
Edgings. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Elastic Web Galonderen Machines. 

Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. 

Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Humphrey, 8. K., 53 State 8t., Boston. 
Electrical Construction, 

Philadelphia Electric Construction Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Electric Fans. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffslo, N. Y. 
® Sturtevant Co., K. F., Boston. 
Electric Motors. 

& Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Engine Foundations. 

arren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., 
Engineers, Mechanical. 

American Bridge Co., The, New York. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N.J. 

Rittenhouse, Frank, Norristown, Pa. 
Exhaust Heads. 

Burt Manutacturing Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus. 

Feed Water Heaters. 

Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 
Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Pheonix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fireproof Construction. 

American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Fluted Rolls. 

Cohoes ey & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 

Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 

Mass. 


B. F. Boston. 


Boston. 


Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co., 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums. 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn, 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Good 
Frank’s Wagon Works, 2731 N. eth 
Philadelph a. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine © 0, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 


Gas Engines. 


Buffa.o, N. Y. 
Boston. 


8t., 


Jones, Lewis,60% and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 


Gas Exhausters. 
Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F , Boston. 


Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
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Heddles. 
Watson, L.S, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
The Kastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn, 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co , Boston. 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R, I. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cathcart, John & Co., 115 Franklin St,, 
New York. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


Boston. 


rriedber er & Co, Edgings, Germantown 
a. 

F loming & Chapin, Philadelphia 

aepast & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


maensetie on, W., Cohoes, N, Y. 
Krout & Fite Eni Roe Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald St. 
Schneebeli, G. A. aa  Meaeaeth, Penn. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mrait Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet. Etc. 
Eclipse Machine Co., Sanquoit, N. Y. 
Industrial Mfg. Co., Camden,N J. 
Merrow Machine Uo, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick., 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & nee, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila Pa. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co., 
York. 
Maitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Rittenhouse, Frank, Norristown, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, — Falis, N. Y. 
Mauitting Machine 
American Knitting. Machine Co.. Woon. 
socket, R. I 

Beattie, Wm. ‘& Son, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John S8t., Phila- 

delphia. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, lhe Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Fisher Ktg Mch. Co., Utica, N, Y. 

Hepworth & Oe. Lehigh Av. and Mascher 
St, Phila, F 

Jenckes, E. Mfz. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila. 
del phia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Lindley. Geo, W,, 5122 Wakefield St., Ger. 
mantown, Pa, 

Mayo Knittin 
Franklin, N. 

McMichael & Ww ildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, Arthur, 760 Lexington Avenue., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

ms Homer P. Mfg. Co. Little Falls, 


New 


Machine & Needle Co, 


N. 
Staftord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St., Philadel] phia. 
Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Corey, Wm, Go, Manchester, N. H. 
Crane Mfg. Co. Lakeport, N. H. 
Dodge Needle Uo. Manchester, N em 
Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J. 
Kavanaugh, Geo. W., Cohoes, N. Y. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St. 
Philadelphia. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H 
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Page Needle Co , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Laboratery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa 

Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 

Draper Company, mogptaie, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilbura. Lincoin & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mr, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

CLubricators. 

Ameledema Oilless Boosing Co., Berkeley 
St, Wayne Junction, Philaderpbia. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber. 

Svearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Schofield, Geo, L. Phila., Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 

Mechanical Draft. 

Koxston « lower Co.. Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., Bb. F., Boston. 

Measuri and Foldi Machines. 
Curtis & Marbie,Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
— & Hall, 5444 Hermon 8t, Worcester 

ass. 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co., Postal 
Telegraph Bidg , New York. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Mill Brushes. 
See Brushes. 
Mills For Sale. 
Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 
American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

ill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. 1. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. |. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbur , Conn 

Buckley’s, Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawak-~, Ind. 
Ea-ton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. !. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O, 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, a 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Neck Shaping Machine. 
Eclipse Machine Co., Sanquoit, N. Y. 
Noils (Silk.) tbed 
Ryle, Wm. & Co., 54 Howard 8t., N. Y. 
Malcolm Mills Co., Frankford, Pa. 
Numbering Machine. 
Bates Machine Co., 346 Broadway, 
York. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 


New 
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Packing. 
Boston Belting Co , Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Paint. 
weet, F.8.Co, 54 John St., New York 
Jity 


Moore, Benj. & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Painting and Whitewashing Machine 

Triumph Machine & Manufacturing Co. 

209 Hester St , New York, N. Y. 

Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 

Johnson, C. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosey & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 

ass 


Siggers, E.G., Washington D.C. 
Pavers & Paving Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal 8t., Boston. 
Perforated Metal. 
American Perforated Metal Co., 171 
Wooster St., New York. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
North Union St , Chicago. Il. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Gartield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
FRoward, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Ainnter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Ill. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
—” Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 3388 West 
Water St., Syracnse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 


phia 
Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
— Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
ate.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Fisher Ktg. Machine Co., Utica, N. Y. (For 
Knit Goods.) 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon.- 
socket, R. I. 

Printers (Fabrics and Yarn.) 

Capstick, John & Sons, Montville, N. J 
American Yarn Printing Works, Philadel. 
phia. 

Pulleys. 

See Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Pulley Covers. 

Warren Mfg, Co., Chicago, Il. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Rueden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
auills. 

Parker, Henry Co, Springfield, Vt. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Chenev Rrosa, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Ring Travellers. 

National Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


R. I. 
Morley Button Mfg. Co., Boston. 


Roofing Asphalt. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 


Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tien 


Eastern Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City 
N.J. 
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Roeting Materials (Manufacturers). 
Warren Bros. Uo., 1483 Federal S8t., Boston. 
Rope Transmiasion. 
American Mfg. Co., New York. 
Dodge Mfg. Co, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Reve Traverse. 
Rawlins, J. H, Chester, Pa. 
Reving Cans. 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No, Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford. Mass. 
Rubber Covered Rollers and Goeds. 
Bosto: Belting Co., Boston. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 


Scales 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School ot Tex- 
ile, New Bedtord, Mass. 
Lowell Textile Schoo], Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Separators. 
Ring Frame Thread Separator Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Draper Co, The, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., Philadel- 


The, 


Industrial Mfg. Co., Camden, J. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., % No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, eee, Pa 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sie, Phila, 


164 High 
St., Boston. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., New York. 
Shafting Hangers, Etc. 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyewng, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foandry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Maron Machine Works senate. Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R.1 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N.J. 
Binge Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
ss Machines. 
rlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H , Paterson, N. J. 
Rusden Machine co., Warren, R. I, 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
o Be 


Pa. 
Union Button Sewing Mch. Co., 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
— The Thomas, Co., Providence, R.1. 


= Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. 
a da Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mit, Paterson, 
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Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. 1. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Cqpenins Frames for Wool 
oonsuocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Spinning Rings 
raper Company, Hopedale, Mase 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitine- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
money: Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Spools. See Bobbins, 
Sprinklers 
—_ national Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, 
a 
Stamps for Hosier 
Welis, Wiltred, 505 W: 
delphia. 
Steam Boilers. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 29 Cortland 
S8t., New York City. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Pendleton. Walter & Co., New York. 
Steam Boiler Compound. 
Straus & Co.,, 55 Broad St., New York. 
Steam Boiler Ensurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur. 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Cn., Buffalo, N. 
Hooven (The), Owens & | 2 Co, 
Hamilton. 9. 
Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasvey, Kobert A., New York. 
Steam Spectalties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Kusden Machine Co., Warren, R 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vat. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, + F 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Lewis, H. F. &Co., New O: leans, La. 
Rusden Machine Co.. Warren, R. I. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. anc 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 
Schneebeli, G. A. & Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Telephones. 
Mianus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co., 
Philadelphia. 
Plummer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 
Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
Ameledema —— Bearing Co., 
Junc., Phila 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Thread Protectors. 
Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Tom Tom. 
Frank’s Wagon Works, 2731 N, 
Philadelphia. 
Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
ville, Ky. 


Spools Shuttles, Etc. 


Lehigh Ave., Phila. 


Wayne, 


The, 


6th St., 


202 Brook St., Louis- 
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Trimmers. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., Philadel 
phia. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves— Rubber. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Aliington & Curtis Mfg. Co., 
Mich., 81 Wareham S8t., Boston. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
Boston Belting Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mattern, Geo. 44 East 8th St., New York. 
National Pancoast Ventilator Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 
New York Blower Co., New York. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 61.1 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. &. Co, % Oliver St, Boston, 
ARR 
Wall Whitening. 
DeRonde, F.S.Co, 44Jonn St, New York 
City. 
an! Je Benj. & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Washers (Cloth). ; 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass 
Birch Brothers, Somerv!''te, Mass. 
Butterworch, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 


Saginaw, 


phia. : 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
W atchman’s Clocks. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
jaterproof Floors. 
“Wan Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 


Water Wheels. 


Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
yheel Governors. 
eee. Cc. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoer, 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Winders. (Back.) 

Taylor, Jas., 835 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 
Winder Bobbins. — 

Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Winders. (Hesitery.) 

Universal Winding Co, 95 South 

~~ - 

Wood Pulleys. 

Dodge Mig Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Combing Machinery. f 
“oeuaten & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
r. M . 
Leis wy toys 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co., Boston 
Weool Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Wool Scouring. ; ; 
Philadelphia Wool Sconring & Carboniz- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
land Waste Dusters. é 
WSS. Seaedes and Meh. Co., Newark, N.J. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
8 ents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
stil man-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 
R. 1. 


Street. 
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Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Asoman, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phile, 
"a. 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch), Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. 

Atlas Foundry and Mch Wks.. Newark,N.J. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H.W. sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
fleld, Vt. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Phiilips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I, 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket 
socket, R. I 

Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wool Shoddies. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas. Machine Co., 


ase 


721 


Machine & Press Co Woon 


No. Adams, 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Warns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


American Cotton Yarn 
Chauncy St., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 


Colchester Mills, 346 Broadway, New Yor 

Vexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Spring St., N. Y. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Cpmaenone Spinning Co, Germantown 
a. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket. R. I. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Pnila, Pa. 

Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co, New 

ford, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Con bef Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Flaz, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 

Gassed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 

‘+reene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co, New Bead. 
ford, Mass, 


Exchange, 67 


Bed 


Glazed Yarns. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
COTTON YARN COMPANY, 


BENNETT, 


HOWLAND, 


ROTCH, 
BRANCHES: 


GLOBE, 
SANFORD. 


FOR WARP 


Cotton Yarns ©)... 


Island, Peruvian and Egyptian Cotton. 


Colored Yarns Solids, Mixes and Kandoms, 


N. B. SPINNING, 
COHANNET, 
NEMASKET, 


650,000 


SPINDLES. 


and HOSIERY TRADES, Carded and 


single and twisted, from American Peelers, Sea 


ALL 
NUMBERS 


Bleached Yarns \ll numbers single and plies. 4 to j 40 


Fine Yarn bce vicctrica trade 


Main Office, 37 North Water Street, NEW BEDFORD, /[IASS. 








Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks. Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 5 I. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., o X- 
Moore, C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th he) Mar 
ket Sts.) 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Colchester Millis, 346 Broadway, New York. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. [. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 

P 


a. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Hyde, E. 8S, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 
R.I 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Maas. 

New England Coiton Yarn Co., New Bed. 
ford, Mass. 

Orswel Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Platt Bros, Manayunk, Pa. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, ‘Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mase 

Wolstenholme & Clark, Baker and Mallory 
Sts.. Manayunk, Pa. 

Mercerized Yarns. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Lerimer, Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Montgomery, J. R. & Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane Manayunk, Pa. 


Wolstenholme & Clark, Bakerand Mallory 
Sts., Manayunk, Pa 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, K. I 
Skerry, A. T, & Co., 47 Leonard St., N.Y, 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Uo, 240 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Sar” & CO, J.R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Silk Yarns. 
Gee Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co.. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Platt Bros, Manayunk, Pa. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 

8t, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, ree, Pa. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N N. J. 
Campbell, Geo. & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philadel. 


a. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave. Camden, N.d 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtuc ket, R. < 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P.casset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard st, N. Y. 


ERIS OTA 
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Woolen Mills and other manufacturing plants 
MILLS FOR SALE! Agent for Sale of Mill Properties. 
' R. B. DENNY, 143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 











$1,000 
$1,000,000 


it makes no difference how large 
or small a property is, we guar- 
antee an exact appraisal. 











Whatis your plant worth in detail at 
present market prices? 

How much would it cost to replace 
it completely? 

Can you tell accurately how much in- 
surance you can legally carry on it? 

Can you tell how much insurance you 
could collect in case of a complete loss? 

[hese questions are vitally import- 
ant to all owners, stockholders or in- 
vestors. The American Appraisal Co, 
can answer them. 

We furnish complete and accurate 
invoices, inventories, and plans of 
manufacturing plants, mills and all 
properties guaranteeing absolute 
proof of loss in case of fire and correct 
data for carrying insurance. Invalu 
able in securing loans or settling es- 
tates. We will call upon you or write 
you. Send for our book of particulars. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONS'N. 
Capital Stock $100,000 
Eastern Departinent 
804 Park Row Bidg., . New York 


Telephove 3744 Cortlandt 
- NNT 


























OF INTEREST TO 
Manufacturers 


Write for a copy of pamphlet 
just issued by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


COMPANY 


giving reliable informa- 
tion 
200 desirable locations fo 


entitled 


concerning nearly 


industries, and 


INDUSTRIAL ‘SITES IN 
TEN STATES 


Address GCEORCE C. POWER, 
lustrial Commissioner Illinois Central 
Railroad, 


Room 506 Central S‘ation, CHICAGO, ILL 


1 


HE Best Mill and 
Paint made 
rd, Smooth Sut 
sustrous White tl 
i Weathe nt. 
vder form, mixed with 
eady for 
White and 24 Handsome Shade 
cards & samples. 


nk S. DeRonde Co., 





TO LET. 


Two floors of our new bailding near Lehigh 
Valley Depot. Just the place ior the manu 
facture of 

Shirts or Knit Goods. 


For particulars address Allentown Reed, 
Herness and Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


A PROPERTY SUITABLE FOR 
FACTORY OR MILL PURPOSES, 


located at Changewater, N. J., two miles 
from Washington, N. J., on the line of the 
D.L. & W. R. R. The property includes 48 
acres of land, a 51-2 story stone mill or fac- 
tory 60 x 45 feet, and a 3 story frame mill or 
factory 44 x 26 feet, with ample and reliable 
water power. Also ten houses suited for 
residential purposes, Also store houses, 
barns,etc. Price on application. Address, 


AMERICAN SNUFF CO., 
li FIFTH AVE., - NEW YORK, 


IF YOU WANT COTTON 
on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


... Why not correspond with 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 
123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA, 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 








tractor. 
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Will Use Our Filter. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. have just ordered a 
large Filter to equip their power house. This Filter will 
clean the waste oil for the new steam tur- 
bine, which they use. 
One by one the large concerns the world 
over are recognizing the ever evident 
superiority of 


Cross Oil Filters. 


The Cross Filter will save half your oil bills. We 
send on approval at our expense. Catalogue 15. 


THE BURT /1FG. CO., 
Akron, Ohio, U. S.A. 
Largest Mirs. of Oil Filters in the World. 


We also manutacture the Burt Exhaust 
Head. 





DISCARDED A. N. PARRY & CO, 


and Amesbury, Mass. 


DAMACED Buyers of discarded products for cash from Print 


Works and Damaged Cotton Cloth. Send sam- 


PRODUCTS. ples and prices of anything you have to sell. 


Established 1872. 


RIGGS & COMPANY, 


575-577 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS BROKERS. 


Purchase and Sel] Al! kinds legitimate business; Negotiate Partnerships, Procure Special Capita), 
ome Se]) Stocks and Bonds of first-class Manufacturing and Mineral Co operations 


We make s Specialty of the Selling of Manufacturing Plants of Every Description. 














Not connected with any ‘‘ Trust’’ or ‘‘ Combination.’ 


SAM, SANELES OR QUOEANONS. EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Secure our prices on bobbins with metal shields of 
all kinds, 


Onanues oO. wracwua, x. Worsted ., Machinery, 


Manufacturer of Speols, Bebbin»’ 
Skewers, Shuttles, and Wood Turnivgs 23 Strawberry Street 
’ 


ot everydes crip ion. 
PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE aa 
NOW READY SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Elevating Conveying Machinery. J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


SEND FOR COPY. Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 


Drawing. 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus,0. | 


ee a 

















SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inauiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Departinent 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


tarnished to manufacturer-. 


» Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position i: 


The busines of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions 


are solicited, 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case wil! be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers, 


A member or the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. | COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1682 Supt. & Designer, or would take 

a position as designer and a t. 
supt. in a good mill at $1500 per year. Has 
had 14 years’ experience in woolen and wor- 
sted mills from pattern weaver, loom fixer, 
boss weaver, designer. Men’s wear, wool 
and worsteds and dress goods. Best of 


references. 
880 Supt. or Assistant Supt. and De- 

sigaer. Over 25 years’ experience 
as supt. and designer. Hus designed and 
manufactured neariy all classes of goods 
made in a woolen mill, in wool and wor- 
sted, such as shawls, blankets, beavers, ker- 
seys, cheviots, fancy cas-imeres, overcoat 
ings, worsted suitings, etc. 58 years old; 
married, with family. Would go Westor 
nearly anywhere. Wants a mill where he 
can permanently settle and give them the 
benefit of his experience as a manufacturer. 


A first-class man. 
1683 Woolen Supt. Large experience. 
Last mill where he was employed 
was for five years overseer and 15 as super 
intendent. A good man on flannels, sack- 
ings, skirtings, woolen dress goods and 
domestic woolen good-. Well up in weav- 
ing, dyeing, carding, etc., anc has a general 
kn: wledge of all departments in a Western 
woolen mill. Englishman; married. Refers 


to past emplovers. 

1796 Supt.of Worsted Mill. Age 35; 
. ingliso; married. Would take port. 

tion as overseer of spinning. Has hed six 

years’ experience in a mill as overseer of 

spinning, diawirg, combing, scouring and 

sorting, also twisting, doubling, skein wind 


ing and dresser spooling. 
1793 Supt. of Wooten Mill. Age 46; 
“~~ American; married. Cassimeres, 
dress goods, flannels, doeskins, blankets, 
etc , in fact most all classes of goods. Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms and Davis & Furber 
cards and mules, Refers to past employers. 
1791 Supt. of sma)) worsted plant, assist 
be ant supt. or designer of worsted or 
wovlen mill. Age 28; American; married, 
Men’s wear, ladies’ dress goods, and vest. 
ings, both worsted and cotton, and woolens. 
Crompton broad 4-box looms, Knowles Jac 
quard and dobby and English looms, broad 
and narrow. 








rs ; 2 
1 i 68 Supt.and Designer ina worsted 


or woolen mill. Prefers worsted 
mill. Now employed as designer and as- 
sistant supt., but is competent to take 
charge ofa mill. ts familiar with all makes 
of machinery. and has manufactured nearly 
ail classes of goods. Will not change for 
less than $2,000 a year. Excellent refer 
ences. 





1686 Cotten Supt. Age 58; American; 

married. Large experience. Been 
in present position as superintendent fora 
number of years and previously in the same 
mill as overseer of weaving. Nearly all 
kinds of goods Is familiar with nearly all 
makes of machinery. Refers to past em. 
ployers. 


1689 Supt. or Assistant Supt. Age 37; 

v~\ Americao; married. Large experi 
ence as overseer and first-class references. 
At present employed as overseer, but is 
capable of filling a superintendent’s posi 
tion. Worked on prints, twills, sheetings, 
cambric and fancies. 





167: Cotton Supt., Carder, and Spin. 

“ mer. Age 23; Knglish;single. Large 
experience in English mills. Can take posi- 
tion at once. tias worked on al) kinds of 
cotton machinery. 


1754 W anted, position as superintend. 
. ent in cotton mill. Thoroughly 

understands coarse end fine yarns, combed 

and carded, and all classes of white goods. 





189 Cotton Superintendent wants 
Ow’ position in Northern mill. Has been 
in charge of Southern mills for 7 years. 
Previous experience in N,E. Is well known 
among mill men, and can furnish the best 
of references. Age 3S; married. 


1772 Supt.or Overseer of Weaving. 
($4 Aye3s; American; married. Lawns, 
fine sheetings and shirtings, sateens, twills, 
fancies, denims and cottonades. Is fami 
liar with Whitin, Lowell, Draper, Northrop 
and English machinery. Not at present em 
ployed. 


1306 Young American wants position as 
, cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills. 


1532 Superintendent. Has been in 
vvU=@= mill business all his life, and been 
with the present firm for a number of years, 
having been promoted several times. He 
wishes to better himself. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1696 Carder. or secondband. Experi- 

% enced on cassimerer, cloakings. 
blankets, shawls, jeans, and is familiar with 
Furbush, Bridesburg and Smith cards. 
Wants position in Western or Southern 
States. Can take place immediately. Age 


30; American; single. 
1798 Boss Carder, or carcer and spin 
‘YO ner. Age 49; English. Large ex- 
perience on fine, medium and coarse wool, 
also wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, cassi 
meres, flannel , blankets, kerseys meltons, 
beavers, government goods, etc. Excellent 
references and first class man in every re- 
spect. Was nine years boss carder in Eng 
land and has held good positions in this 


country as boss carder and spinner. 

1707 Overseer of Carding. Worked 
‘for 21 years in a woolen mill as boss 

carder, but through sickness was obliged to 

resign his position. Is now ready and 

wants a situation at once. Age 49; Ameri- 

can; married. Wants $3a day. Has work. 


ed on dress goods and flannels. 

1801 Overseer of Carding. Age 27; 
German; married. Dress goo's, 

knit goods, wool and cotton mixes, blankets 

and paper makers’ felts, I4 famijiar with 

all kinds of American machinery. Wants 


$3.00 per day. 

1799 Boss Carder. Age 32; American; 
bce married. Hus worked on beavers, 

kerseys, chinchillas, cloakings and suitings. 

Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Cleveland 

and Furbush machinery. Wants not less 

than $2 50per day. Excellent references. 


127 





Boss Carder (and spinner, if de 
sired) in an underwear or hosiery 
mill. Fine and heavy wool and cotton. Ger- 
man; age 34. First class man in every re- 
spect. Excellent references. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


1736 Overseer Cotton Card Room 

and Combing. Age 389; murried. 
Has been overseer for past nine years. In 
last position seven years. Started up two 
large rooms with combers in each, Thor- 
oughly understands all machinery in card 
room, and has run all grades of cotton. Can 


furnish references, if required. 
1759 Boss Cotton Carder. 25 years 
(987 old. Has had 12 years’ experience 
in a cotton carding room, and is well ad 
vanced in drafting and changing. Speaks 
French, Italian and English. Willing to go 
South or West. Refers to past employers. 
1718 Second-Hand in Cotton Card 
© Room. Has h«d 10 years’ experience 
in N. E, mill. Understands all makes of 
machines. Can make all changes from 1 to 
20 hank. Has taken course in cotton spin 
ning at American Correspondence School of 
Textiles, New Redford. First-class refer- 
ences. Would start at $200 a day. Young 
man and strictly temperate. 





1720 First Class Cotion Carder or 
(ar Supt. Hashad the advantage ofa 
great deal of experience in the various de 
partments, and is thoroughly posted on all 
details of manufacturing and machinery. 
Would accept a position North or South. 36 
years ot age; American; married. Worked 
on print cloths, twills and sheetings. Has 
had charge of bleaching. 


1782 Overseer Cotton Carding. Age 

O 25; single. Fine carded and comb. 
ed cotton yarns. Is familiar with all makes 
ot machinery. Wants $3.50 per day. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


17( )9 Worsted Spinser or fection 
“ Hand, Age 22 and unmarried, At 
present employed, but noc satisfied with 
surroundings. Would accept moderate pay. 
1784 Worsted Drawer and Spinner. 
i Would take twisting. Age 2-; Eng- 
lish; si gle. Can furnish references as to 


ability and character. 
633 Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 

“ move from Maine on account of wife’s 
health. At present in good position. Age 37; 


married, Scotchman. 

1691 Boss Spinner Large experience 
. in first-class N. E. mills on flannels 

and all kinds of fancy cassimeres. English- 

man; age 50; married. Refers to past em- 

ployers. 





1543 Weoolen Spinner and Carder. 
. Has handled both departments to. 


gether and separately. Will go South or 


West. Age 29; single. 

1601 Weolen Spianer, or painter and 
glazer in any kind of mil!. Age 81; 

Irish; married. Wants $10 50 per week. Has 

worked on cheviots, overcoatings, broad- 


cloths, satinets, hosiery, yarns, etc. 
1 519 Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 

“a Age $1; married. Has worked on 
yarns from lrun eownto 54. Some experi 
— on shoddy. Will work tor moderate 
salary. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer - Cotton Spinning, 
Spooling, Warping, Etc. Has 


1636 


held position seven years of second-hand 


and has taken textile school courses. Hav- 
ing had unusual opportunities to learn, he 
feels competent to take position as over 
seer. Highly recommended by present em. 


ployers. 
1788 Overseer of King Spinning, 
spooling and warping Age 21; 
American; married. Has worked on yarn 
Nos. 15 to 70. Is familiar with Saco frames, 
Lowell, Whitin, Fales & Jenks, and Mason. 
1364 Mules or Frames, 34 years old; 
married. Thoroughly understands 
all makes of English and Mason mules. Has 
set up machinery and been expert fixer. 
Wants good position as overseer of mule 
room, Or would take charge ot frames. Ac- 
cept $3.50 per day. Best references. 
1663 Overseer Mule Room. Eleven 
“ years’ experience in Fall River 
mills, and for the past ten years overseer of 
mule room. Excellent reference from pres- 
entemployer. Age 44, married. 
1 698 Overseer of Mules. 34 years old; 
. married; English. 10 years’ experi- 
ence, chiefiy on English mules, on all grades 
of oonten yarn. Would like to get a large 
job. 


1703 Overseer Ring Spinning,Warp 

“ ing and Spooling. Is experienced 
on white work from Nos. 4’s to 80’s. Is tami 
liar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 
spinning frames and spoolers and warpers. 
Wants $3 per day to start with. Age 39; 


American; married, 

1690 Cotton Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
. French; married. Has worked on 

prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9's 

to 50’s. First class references, Two years’ 

experience as secondhand and five as over- 

seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1645 Overseer Weaving. Age 30; 
“ married, American. Has worked 
in weave room since he was 17 years old, as 
weaver, fixer and secondband of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales- 
man. Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suiting-, overcoatings, 
cloakings, etc., on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard looms, Excellent references. 


1712 Second-Mand or Overseer of 

— Weaving. Age 29; Amrsingn; lage. 
Has some knowiedge of designing. las 
worked on fancy worsteds cassimeres and 
cheviots. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 
Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles ma 


chines. 
1688 Overseer of Weaving in lurge 
YO mill, designer in small mill, or as- 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 38; 
German; single. Has worked on beavers, 
chinchillas, fine ca-simeres, fine fancy wor- 
steds, ladies’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 
Strictly temperate and industrious, 


1536 Boss Weaver or Superintend- 
uw ent. Age 43; married; American. 
Can run any department in wowlen mill, 
having been in business for himself. Not at 
present employed. Can take position im 
mediately. 
1468 First-Class Weaver on funcy 
wo: lens. worsteds and meltons, 
cotton worsteds and shoddy goods. Can take 
overseer position after 6 days’ netice. Has 
been loom fixer, boss and superintendent. 
Age 48. Crompton & Knowles looms. 
1790 Boss Weaver, or would: accept 
fe good loom fixing job Age 0; 
French; married. Has worked on satinets, 
unions, cassimeres and men’s wear. Knowles, 
Gilbert Stafford and Crompton looms. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


1681 Overseer or Secondhand of 
Cotten Weaving. Has had long 
experience as loom fixer, secondhand and 
overseer, and can furnish excellent refer- 
ences, Has also had charge of cloth hall 
and drawing departments. With one mill 
was 15 years. 
1783 Secondhand or Overseer of cot. 
Ov ton weaving, or assi-tant designer. 
Age 25; American; single. Just completing 
two year course in both designing and 
weaving. Isa practical loom fixer of three 
year®’ «xperience. 
1708 Overseer of Weaving. Has hud 
15 years’ experience on 12 different 
kinds of looms and most all kinds of cotton 
goods. Has worked in some of the largest 
mills in the South 
1738 Overseer of Weaving, Mraw- 
7 ing in, Warping. Slashing and all 
preparations. 14 years’ experience in col- 
ored mill in Manchester, Eng, and two 
years in this country. Age 87; English; 
married. Has worked on sateens, drills, 
dress goods, zephyrs, turkish towels, and 
can pick out own pattern for weaving and 
drawing-in. Understands the different 
makes oflooms. Wants $3.00 per day. 


1459 Fancy Cotton Weaving, Slash. 
ve ing, etc. Age 36; married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy goods and is 
thoroughly competent in all departments of 
manufacturing, with the exception of spin- 
ning. Understands velvet and corduroy 
weaving. Is notat present employed and 
can take a position immediately. 
1668 Overseer of Weaving. Age 4); 
YOO English; married. Has had large 
experience as loom fixer and secondhand of 
weaving, and is competent to take an over 
seer’s job. Has worked on shirtings, sheet- 
ings, sateens, fancy lenos, and all grades of 
fine goods al] the way from 2 to 25 harness. 











KNITTERS. 


1755 Boss Knitter or Fixer. 

Vv ~worked on eideidowns, astrachans, 
cardigan jackets, balbriggans, rubber lin- 
ings and fancy knit goods. Will not change 
for less than $3 a day. 


1797 Supt. Hosiery Mill. Age 30; 

e married. Children’s, ladies’ and 
men’s cotton hosiery. Now employed in 
South, but does not like locality. Would 
prefer a position in Pennsylvania. 


17239 Supt. of Kuitting. Age 37; 
‘<4 American; married. Long experi- 
ence as overseer fits him for superinten- 
dent’s position. Has also worked three 
years in machine shop, setting up knitting 
machines and making the different parts 
of same. Has worked on cotton, wool, 
merino and silk; plain and ribbed hosiery 
oe underwear. First-class recommenda- 
tions. 


1780 Boss Kuitter on flat or fleece. 
HC jined underwear and fancy over- 
shirts. Age 38; Canadian. Is familiar with 
all makes of circular spring needle mach. 
ines, also all rib machines in spring or 
latch neeale, also understands sewing 
machines, lveopers. ete. Al references 


1777 

sed ed on ijadies’ and infants’ under- 
wear. Standard makes of machines. Wants 
$21 per week. Age 33; English. Refers to 


past emplovers. 

1776 Boss Knitter. Had constant ex- 
perience in the knitting business for 

the past twenty years. Can bandle any 

kind of goods made on a circular spring 

needle knitting machine. Age 36; Ameri. 

can; married, Excellent references. 


DYERS. 


Age 33; married; a Scotch. 
Worked in Scotland, and has 


Overseer of Knitting. Has work- 





729 Dyer. 
fe 3 man. 

over seven yearsin this country as 
secondhand for a large manufacturing con- 


been 


cern, wiih whom he is at present, but 
desires to change to a position where he 
will have ful) charge. Has handled cotton 
yarn from 10’s to 80’s in warp and skein, 
also experienced on worsted and silk yarns. 
Can furnish references as to character and 


ability. 
1676 Dyer, or would take secondhand 
di iti large mill. Age 35 
position in a large mill. Age 35; 
English; married. 11 years’ experience in a 
first-class N. E. mill as secondhand and over 
seer. Wools and piece dyed goods. 





16 4. Boas Dyer. Age40; Scotch, mar 

ried. 14 years’ experience as boss 
dyer. 20 yearsinal) at trade. Has worked 
on wool, cotton, ramie, worsted, shoddy and 
union waste dyeing for overcoatings, lin 
ings, tweeds. cassimeres, plaids, flannels, 
and ladies’ wear, also on all wool and union 
piece dyes, hosierv, knit goods, yarns, slub- 
bing. Is practically familiar with scouring, 
bleaching, carbonizing, speck dyeing and 


mnill soap making. 
eto Dyer of Wool. Felt, etc. Age 
‘© 95; American; married. Refers to 


past employers. 

1781 Boss Dyer and Finisher. Age 20; 
oc Scotch; single. All wool and cot- 

ton mixed blankets, fine and coarse flanne). 

Some cassimeres and shoddy goods. Refers 


to past employers. 

1714 Cetton Warn Dyer. Age 36; 
‘ Scotch; married. Has had 15 years’ 

experience on fast shades. Wants #4 00 to 

start. 
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FINISHERS. 


1 526 Foreman of Finishing Boom, 
tina Folding Packing, ete. Age 45; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this 
country. Can give good references. 


1620 Bleacher and Finisher. At 

o present employed in one of the best 
mills in the United States is open to change. 
Is well up on white and colored work in cot- 
ton, silk and part wool goods. 


1795 Overseer of Finishing. Has 
(Jv worked on cassimeres, cneviots, 
beavers, kerseys, unions, dress goods and 
worsteds, and is familiar with all makes of 
machinery. Wants $2.50 per day. Age 43; 
American; married. 





1770 Overseer of Finishing, or would 

take secondhand position in large 
mill. Age 35; married; American. Cassi- 
meres, cheviots, kerseys, méltons, chinchil- 
las, dress goods and clouakings. Is familiar 
with all makes of machinery in woolen 
mills. 


771 Boss Finisher, or would take 
‘4 good secondhand position. Has 
worked on all classes of goods. Age 53; 
Scotch; married. Reason for his wish. ng tu 
change is on account of mill where he is 
now employed not running steadily. 


1792 Boss Finisher, with over 20 years’ 
‘Y= experience on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Learned business in 
one of the best woolen mills in Scotland, and 
has also had experience in some very govd 
mills in this country. Strictly temperate 
and steady, and can give good references as 
to character and ability. Wants position in 
a good, steady-running mill at once. Age 
38 years; married. 


DESIGNERS. 


1789 Designer, or assistant supt. and 
(Ov desiguer. An Al color designer. 
Can get up good line of tancy woolen and 
worsted goods which will be good sellers 
and profitable to the manufacturer. Gradu- 
ate of a prominent designing and textile 
school in Germany. Is well posted on ail 
kinds of stock, cotton and shoddy, and with 
the general work of a woolen mill. 


177 Asst. Designer. Age 22; English; 
$40 si gle. Fancy worsted, cotton and 
silk mixed dress goods; serges, shoetops 
and some double cloths. 


1672 Designer. Overseer of Weav- 
“~ ing, or assistant supt. Age 26; Esg- 
lish; single. Has worked in various mills 
in England and this country. Holds first 
honors diploma for weaving and designing 
(London City Guilds). Fancy worsteds, 
dress goods, colored and fancy cotton goods. 
1599 Assistant Desiguer. A young 
v7’ man who is studying woolen and 
worsted designing would like an opportun.- 
ity to get practical experience, and will ac. 
eept very small wages Has worked in mill 
for two years as weaver on Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Excellent references as to 
character. 


1721 Aest. Supt. or Designer. Age 
-—+ 27; American; single Has worked 
on all classes of colored cotton goods, plain 
and fancy, and gray goo3s. Want $1200 per 
year, and can take po-ition immediately. 
1625 Assistant Supt. or Designer on 

= woolens. Has been through all de- 
partments of woolen mil) and has taken a 
Philadelphia Textile School course. Practi 
cal experience on fancy cassimeres,coverts, 
hairlines, ladies’ dress goods. Very well 
spoken of. Hard worker. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


1735 Boas Calenderman. Age 35; En- 
“ gilish. Is familiar with ali kinds of 
machinery used in bleachery, and has 
worked on sateens, silesia, cambric, shirt. 
ings, sheetings, etc. Wants $3.00 a day. 
Can furnish references. 
17 fixer. Age 24; American; single. 
Is familiar with Boss, Invincivle, 
Mc Michael & Wildman, Brinton, Denny and 
Victor machines. Wants $15 a week. 


1740 Assistant Supt. and Designer, 

overseer of weaving, designer, or 
both. Age 29; Scotch-American; married. 
Worked in scotland and 5 years in this 
country. Fancy white and colored cotton 
goods, lenos, lappets, welts, dimities* 
sateens, Jacquard, towels and handker.- 
chiefs. 


1787 Overseer or Secondhand otf 
Of siasning, drawing-in and warping. 
Age 40. 15 years’ experience in a New Eng- 
land mill. Colored work and white wor 

from 18’s to 90’s. Can take position at once. 





1717 Mnitting Machinist. Age 31; 
American; married. Is familiar 
with Lamb, Leighton and Pepper knitting 
machines; Hepworth and Beattie loopers; 
Wheeler & Wilson and National button-hole 
machines; Union button sewing machines; 
all seamers and felling machives; Singer, 
Wheeler & Wilson and Standard facing 
machines. Can take position on two week's 
notice. 
1731 Young Man of 32 desires to go 
‘ to Japan. Is temperate. Been 
pate J years in cotton mil: and bas had 
experience on many kinds of looms, in- 
cluding Draper. Has best of references. 
Holding a good position in mill now, 


1713 Foreman of Picker Room, or 
~ Painter for some mill and weaver 
in winter or any other winter work. Wants 
employment year around. Is an ail around. 
man in woolen mill. Has worked on beav 
ers, blankets and tancy dress goods. Wants 
$2 per day to start. 
1746 Overseer Warping and Dress- 
img, Or weaving, warping and 
dressing. Has worked on woolens and 
fancy worsteds. Is familiar with Davis & 
Furber dressers; Draper, Phenix and 
Lowell Machine Shop warpers; English 
plain and Crompton looms. Wants $3 a day. 


1762 Chemist. Age 23; American. 
“~ Wants a position in dye works, 
print works or bleachery. $15 a week to 
starton. Excellent references. 





1764 Engineer and General Bepair 
‘ Mian. Age 45; American; married. 
Wants $2.50 to $3.00 a day. Over twenty 
years’ experience. 





1 765 Overseer Colored Cloth Room. 
Ue Age 48; American. 25 years’ ex- 
perience as secondhand. 


1515 Pay-Master and Shipping 
“AM Clerk. Will only work in southern 
States. Will accept a moderate salary to 
begin 
1675 Bookkeeper and Paymaster. 

fe Age 2%; American; single. Has had 
five years’ experience in all in N. E. mills. 
Not at present employed, and could take 
position at once. Would start at $12 or $15 
a week. 


WANTED 


A competent superintendent for 10 set un- 
derwear mill. Must be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with every department of the underwear 
business. Address 8. H.H., care of Textile 
World, Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Superior Locations 
for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 

on Southern Railway 
Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 











ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
If you interested, 


Investors 


enterprises. are 


write us. 
M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


FOR LEASE. 


For aterm of years, a seven (7) set KNIT. 
TING MILL with its full complement ot 
up-to. date machinery for carding, spinning 
and knitting, complete in all its appurte- 
nances for making a very desirable line of 
goods. Location in the South within twelve 
hours’ ride of New York City. Mill now 
and has been in constant operation for the 
past ten years. Possession January Ist, 1901. 
I}| health cause of present Lessee retiring, 
Goods very popular. 

Address 

N. K. & C. MFG. CO., 
Care of Textile World. ROSTON, MASS. 


JULY NUMBER WANTED. 


We will pay 25 cents apiece for 
copies of the July, 1900, issue of the 
rTEXTILE WORLD in good condition. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 


620 Atlantic Ave., - Boston. 











Factories, Sites, Offices. 


Inquiries invited. A. ELA, ™ Kilby Street, 
oston, 





For Sale at a Bargain. 


A small hosiery plant complete, with 
mostly improved machinery. Steam power. 
\lso a quantity of cotton and wool yarn. 
\ddress D, D. SmirH, Newport, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


PLANT SUITABLE FOR MANUFAC- 
TURE OF COTTON BATTING, OR WOOL 
SHODDIES. SITUATED ABOUT 20 
MILES FROM ALBANY, N. Y. 

Floor space 17,000 square teet, all in one 
story. Brick buildings, all separated by fire 
walis Miil equipped throughout with 
sprinklers—good fire protection. 

Machinery comprises 4 Butterworth Pick- 
ers, 6 large Smith Garnetts, 18 cards, Tol. 
hurst Extractor, Dye Tubs, Cyclone Dryer, 
etc. Address Box 746, care of Textile 
World. 














TOWEL PLANT FOR SALE. 


The undersigned offer for sale at a low 
figure their property at Frankfort, N.Y. It 
consists of several acres of land and neces- 
sary buildings, together with both steam and 
water power. A complete tow system of 
spinning, including card, preparing machines 
and four spinning frame ,also has 50 looms 
with Crsmpton & Knowles latest improved 
dobbies. The plant is fully equipped in all 
departments for turning out 250 dozen daily 
of bigh grade union towels Can also make 
ruperiorcrashes Address FRANKFORT LINEN 
Mra. Co , Frankfort, N. Y. 





Master Mechanic and Engineer 
Wanted. 


A man who thoronghly understands an 
engine and cotton mill repairs is wanted to 
take charge of power plant and master 
mechanic’s department of a mill in New 
England. Four or five men under him, but 
is expected to take bold himself, and it is 
important that he she uld thoroughly under. 
stand everything about a steam plant. Pay, 
about $20 per week. Young man preferred. 
Address EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT., Textile 


World. 
EDITOR WANTED. 


\ prominent Textile Publication (not the 
Textile World) wants to correspond with 
parties that are thorouglv competent to take 
position with such a paper as Editor. Ad. 
dress “TEXTILE,” care Textile World. Boston. 


HOSIERY FINISHER WANTED, 


A Western hosiery mill desires to employ 
a young man to take charye of the finishing 
department. Address, D. M., 105, care of 
Textile World, Boston. 











ROLL COVERER. 


I have done the work for a number of the 
largest cotton and worsted mills in this coun- 
try. and am well known throughout the 
trade. Have been in the business 35 years, 
and can furnish stock and tools. Would be 
glad to take piecework, if shop is furnished, 
or would take aplace by the day. Can fur 
nish best of references. Address 1803, 
care of Textile World. 


FOR SALE. 


Two Altemus Qoillers, brand new, never 
been set up. Apply to Delgado Mills, Wil 
mington, N.C. 


Wanted, A Line of Hosiery. 


An experience travelling salesman wants a 
line of ladies’, men’s and ribbed hosiery for 
Georgia and Alabama, to sell to the jobbing 
and retail trade. Will sell on commission 
only. Must be a good line and right prices, 
Good references given. Address, CHAS. A 
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Pocasset Worsted Co. 
WORSTED YARNS 


Fer Weaving and Knitting Purpeses. 


THORNTON, R. I. 
Office, 620 Bannigan Building. Providence. 
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YARN DEPARTMENT. 


The Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: The cotton market has 
changed materially since last report 
was made. Considerable yarn has 
been sold at very full prices, but the 
severe cut on Eastern yarn has demor- 
alized the market and compelled 
Southern spinners to lower their 
prices further than the decline in cot- 
on warrants. Spinners generally say, 
that while there is some difference in 
the price of cotton quoted, they are 
not able to buy at the decline. The 
owners are not bringing it in, and are 
not offering it. 

The weaving trade is very dull. 

Knitting yarns are fairly well sold 
up, although many buyers are holding 
off, waiting for lower figures. We 
quote the following, as about market 
conditions: 

Southern frame yarn: 

Cones: . 
to 164 
to 174 
to 184 
to 104 
to 204 
246_Ci«( ; , : ; 21 


80s. ; ‘ ; . 22 to 23 


Ss and coarser - 

93 and 10s . ; ‘ ~ ke 
l4s.. , , , « 38 
18s ; ; ‘ ; <, 


22s ; . 90 


) 
40s ‘ ‘ : . . d2 to 8d 


The Eastern list price for mule yarn 
is about as follows: 

Cones: 
10s ; : - . 18¢ to 19 
l4s.. : ; . 19§ to 20 
ioe 4 , ‘ , . 209 to 21 

Some mills making a superior qual 
ty yarn are standing for higher 
prices, 

Warps (single): 
20/1 174 to 18 
22/1 ‘ ; , . 18 to 184 
16/1 . , ‘ . 164 to 17 
14/1 . ‘ : . . 16 to 164 

Warps (two ply):— 
los. ; ° , . 174 to 18 
20s_ . : F ; . 184 to 19 
O08 : . . 22 te.23 
40s j : : . 26 to 28 

Skein:— 
‘sto 10s 
12s to 14s 


15 to 154 
154 to 164 
17 to174 
174 to 18 


SBe >" P ; ; . 174 to 18 
o/s. ‘ ; . . 144 to 15 
14/2 . : , ’ . 16 to 164 
20/2 . ‘ , . 184 
30/2 . : , . . 21 
40/2 . , ‘ ; . 28 to 30 
Woolen Yarn: Spinners of woolen 
yarn are having some business, but 
are not running full time, nor is all 
machinery employed. Mills are anx- 
ious to contract for future business on 
conditions. Some of the spinners are 
willing to take these orders, but want 
a guarantee that the mill placing or- 
der will take the yarn when ordered. 
It is getting to be a common practice 
for manufacturers to place orders, and 
then if the market goes down or if 
perchance the goods the yarn is or- 
dered for do not sell, to coolly can- 
cel the order. This places spinners at 
a disadvantage, and they are getting 
tired of such business, and especially 
as it has already ruined more than one 
spinner. It is believed now that uncer 
tainty is over, and that a steady bus- 
iness will materialize. As it is, the 
knitters are having a good business. 
and all of them are short of material, 
and are buying stock only from day 
to day to keep the mill going. 

Manufacturers declare that they 
need stock, but would not purchase 
uptil they knew how the election is 
coming out, and that uncertainty ove 
and McKinley elected, these mills will 
be in the market to purchase exten- 
sively. 

Some of the knitters not waiting for 
the settlement of the political question, 
have been placing orders for yarns 
and thread waste and other materials 
because they have orders which must 
be filled. 

Some of the manufacturers contend 
that after the election, even that Me. 
Kinley is elected, there will be no 
great revival in business, because it is 
too near the end of the year, and bus- 
iness men and manufacturers do not 
care to purchase largely at the end of 
their season, preferring to have stocks 
as low as possible at inventory time; 
and again, it is said there is one wool 
clip practically unsold and another 
one coming on in April and May. 

On the other hand, a large duplicate 
business is anticipated from orders 
which have been held back, waiting 
the settlement of the present political 
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Frank E. Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOooL CcoTTon 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 
A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 


on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manaoer. 


95 South St., - Boston, Mass. 
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and we know many large du 
orders have been placed, pro 
McKinley was elected. If this 
reports and anticipations 
luplicates will find 
materials, 
market 


contest, 
plicate 
vided 
be so, and 
are verified, 
the manufacturers short of 
and they will be forced on the 
to purchase stock. 

It is pointed out that there is 
littke wool owned in Boston. The 
of it is held in the West, and is in 
strong hands, waiting an advance. It 
is a fact that the small manufacturers 
of this country have never 
known to have such small 
raw material as they have at the 
present time 

Fine wastes of all kinds are 
mand, and because of the 
spinners 


these 


very 


most 


been 


stocks of 


in de 
busi 
wool, 


poor 
and combers of 
from whom these wastes are 
have very little of this stock on hand, 
and in consequence wastes will 
have to be procured in Europe. 

It may be interesting to know the 
condition of European markets: 
Lambs’ wools and wools suitable for 
America, are firmly held; on other 
market is quiet, with lower 
prices. The withdrawals at the, Lon 
don amounted to 100,000 bales. 
The total quantity available for the 
fifth and sixth was 366,000 
bales; the present sale is the last to 
be held the present year. The pessi- 
mism which was rather. exaggerated 
under the apprehension of these 
has abated, and transactions through 
out Europe have been general and im 
portant at very firm prevailing prices 
which in some instances have 
shade higher. 

Worsted Yarn: We are 
on the verge of a 


hess, 


secured, 


these 


classes the 
sales 


series 


sales, 


been a 


undoubtedly 
great change for the 
better in all classes of manufacture: 
to prove this we have but to note the 
extensive wool sales during the week 
ending Nov. 3d, when over 90CD bags 
scoured wool were 
The spinners did not 
largely of this wool, althoug 
make purchase s of 
lo blood wools, 
Many of the 


sold, 

purchase 
h they did 
some long sti iple 
leading wool houses 
withdrew all wools from the market 
until after the election. This business 
has been transacted in face of the fact 
that business was largely held up to 
await the outcome of the Presidential 
election. Orders are being piled up in 
the hands of as is proved by 
the great number of sample pieces dis- 
tributed by the manufacturers. Said 
a large handler of men’s wear cloth: 
“There is plenty of business in New 
York waiting the outcome of the elee- 
tion.” 

There 


jobbers, 


has heen but little clothing 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church St., 
206 Chestnut &t., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N.Y. 


JAMES £. MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


74-78 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“eoigees, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 80s, 











| Om Beams. Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


408 and above. 
YARNS “'sx0 
FITCHBURG, 


MASS. WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 











LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 116 Franklin St., New York, 
Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 


FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harzess Twines, 
® Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished 





HBdady c&e Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK, 
BRAIDS 


| PROVIDEN CHE, RN. I. 
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soo pai ORSWELL MILLS a 


~~ eG By —_— 








COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANK B. COMINS, TREASURER. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 


Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 


WE HAVE, WITH INSTALLATIONS IN HAND, 
ORDERS FOR OVER 2,000 HUMIDIFIERS. 


COTTON YARNS 


from 2s to 26s single and ply. 
SPECIALTY—FIRE HOSE CORD 


and Yarns put up on tubes wound on Universal System. 


WHITTIER MILLS, - - - Lowel/, Mass. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Merclrized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 

We are al wavs pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 

We nse auniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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made up, even in heavy weights, and 
there are but four weeks left in which 
to make the winter’s supply. 

We believe that there will be still 
a large demand for heavy weight 
cloth, even at this late date, and there 
will be a demand for light weights 
later. The weavers state they have a 
very limited time to get out light 
weight cloth before it will be time to 
start in on the regular heavy weight 
season again. Hence, if a demand for 
cloth and clothing comes, which must 
be the case in the event of cold 
weather, manufacturers of cloth will 
have a rush 
ders. 

Weavers to date have not been plac 
ing orders for worsted yarn 
they do not know just what their re 
quirements are to be, and when or 
ders are placed even with the 
pects of an advance in the price of 
wool, the weavers will only buy just 
the exact amount of their require- 


business to get out or 


because 


pros 


ments. They say they have only a 
short season ahead of them, and do 
not want to purchase extensively un- 
til after January Ist. 

To show the state weavers have 
reached, a salesman offered a weaver 
a yarn 13 cents below price by mis- 
take. The weaver would not buy be- 
cause he had no orders for cloth; but 
it is a fact that the price named was 
at least 10 cents per pound cheaper 
than the yarn could be manufactured 
for, and there is no wonder users of 
worsted yarn have been cautious. 
Said a weaver: “I have just received 
at my mill several cases of cloth which 





DEXTER YARN CoO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 





CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Goleved end Mogshed Forme Ferihet PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


im any manner 





—MONUMENT MILit.s,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 





HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


46 to 60s. 





EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Mercerized, 
Turkey Red, ; Cotton Yarns. 
Gassed ) 

Jacquard and Harness Twines. 


COLCHESTER MILLS, 


Thos. F. Patterson, Treas. 
Spinners of 


COTTON YARNS. 


Sales in charge ot 


A. D. SALKELD, 


908 & 909 New York Life Building, 
346 Broadway, New York, 





The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns. 


BOUCLE, BOURETTE AND SPIRALS, 
WORSTED, MOHAIR AND SILK, 


Novelty Yarns. 
Cotton Warps. 


ON BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. 
COLORS AND PRINTED. 


GIVES THE HIGH SILK-LIKE LUSTRE 
IN KNIT GOODS AND WOVEN FABRICS 


IN COTTON, WOOL, 


IN FANCY TWIST 
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ARE READY AND ARE UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 
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were paid for last April.”’ The last five 
or six months have been a period of 
great depression, owing largely to ex 
tremely warm weather, the boom and 
Presidential uncertainty, and the spin 
and worsted yarn 
have not run machinery than 
one-third time. 

The present outlook is good, as dis 
tributers are nearly all cleaned out of 
cloth, and must place orders 
Dress goods manufacturers state that 
their trade has greatly fablen off, the 
cause being the declining mar 
ket, as buyers have felt no need of 
purchasing with the chance of buying 
each time at 

The boom is largely 
the dullness, as many merchants 
bought hoping for an advance which 
did not materialize, and are now go 
ing to the other extreme and will lose 
in being 

The spinners state that the nearer 
manufacturers get to the yarn, the 
cheaper is the price, that it is possible 
to buy certain grades of tops cheaper 
than the wool can be purchased. 

Spinners were anxious for sales for 
October delivery, and made very low 
prices to tempt buying, but sno busi- 
ness came of it, as weavers would not 
purchase at any price, and now when 
they are ready to place a few orders, 
they find that spinners no longer will 
make the reductions of October. 


ners weavers of 


more 


soon 
Ww ool 
f less price, 


responsible for 


too conservative. 


\ finer class of yarn is going to be 
and 
are going to be largely in style. Weav- 
been urged to buy, as it is 
Claimed that within 90 days prices for 
worsted will advance 
10 cents per pound 
yarn spinners, while run 
have more orders on hand 
English spinners, and the 
hosiery are beginning to 
call for bids on next work, 
and will soon place orders for deliv- 
eries after January. 


making 


used the coming season, stripes 


ers have 
yarn from 5 to 
French 
slack, 
than the 
knitters of 


hile 


SseusSO0Ol S 


The spinners are 
the previously low 
prevailing prices of wool which they 
will be unable to carry out, in case of 
idvance in raw material. 
Manufacturers of 
doing but little 
are beginning to go 


prices on 


have been 
business, but 
forward, 
good business is anticipated. There 
is an undoubted upward tendency, 
which will increase as the first of the 
year is neared. 


LOpSs 
orders 


and a 





Freight Rates on Belfast Linens. 


The freight rates on linen goods from 
Belfast, Ireland, to points in England, are 
o high that the president of the Flax 
Association believes it would be cheaper 
to ship the steamer to New 
York and return to England. The time 
onsumed by the latter route prevents it 
from being used. 


goods bv 





FRENCH SYSTEM. 


BRADFORD SYSTEM 


B. F. BOYER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: 


Delaware and Cooper Streets. 


CAMDEN, N.J.- 





A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEREC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for— 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PLATT BROS., 
Woolen Warns. 


Main and Walnut Sts., 


Manayunk, Pa. 


Correspondence solicited. 








SOLIS : 





YARNS ~ 


BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. 


& CO. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CO. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 





Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, WN. J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


oe se ’ i ? Wo rsted 


i oe ! me 
OF FINE FRENCH SPUN al YARNS, 
ALL NUMBERS ; 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, - "sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns.® For 


Braids, etc. 
..-Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BRISTOL Mm. I. 


G, oa bamflel Mee Cp 
ical bed ui Yicdwee OPA, 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 








WMALCOLI MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille, Frankford. Pa. Office, 2209 CHESTNUT 8ST... PHILA. 
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Piece or Yarn Dyed Mixtures. 


A process patented in France for pro- 
ducing woolen mixtures without the ne- 
cessity of dyeing the different shades sep- 
arately and then mixing them together, 
consists in mixing natural wool with wool 
that has been prepared or mordanted for 
dyeing. This mixture is then manufac 
tured into yarn or cloth, and when dyed 
the mordanted and unmordanted wool 
take different colors. 

It is difficult to see any advantage in 
this process, as it saves ng time or labor, 
and it ts doubtful if the mordant would 
retain its efficiency through the different 
processes of manufacture, and during the 
long time which would elapse before the 
wool was dyed. 





Electrolytic Bleaching of Baled Yarn. 


A packing process for yarn has been in- 
vented in Dresden, by means of which the 
yarn may be bleached without undoing 
the packages. 


The bundles of yarn, each weighing 5 
or 10 lbs., are placed in the vat, in layers, 
and in a vertical position. The circulat- 
ing fluid moves in the direction of the 
threads, thus, it is claimed by the inven- 
tor, rendering possible, a perfectly spot- 
less bieaching. 


Improved Hand Loom. 


It occurred to a French hand-loom 
weaver in the commune of La Gaillarde, 
hat the strength he expended in operat- 
ing one loom, would, if properly applied, 
be sufficient to operate two; so he placed 
two hand-looms opposite each other, con- 
nected the two lays by a jointed lever, 
ind also fastened the treadles together. 
In this way, by pulling the lever, he 
worked both lays, and at same.time, his 
foot moved the harness of both looms by 
pressing one treadle. 

This arrangement worked so success- 
fully that the Industrial Society of Rouen 
is considering the advisability of award- 
ing a silver medal to the inventor. 





WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


SPINNERS OF 


Wi IRSTED ¥u RNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNIPTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


WAVUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on haad and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. rIFTH & MARKET 8TS., 
Philadetphia. 





Philadelphia Wool Scouring 
_ano Carbonizing Company. 


Eine 


AUSTRALIAN NOIGLS a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN LUNN, Pres. & Mer.. 107 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS, 


MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, 


AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


A. T. SKERRY & wO., 


47 LEONARD 54T.,. NEW YORK. 





Weaving and Knitting 
Yarns. 


Sanitary and Fancy 
Mixes 


Wolstenholme & Clark, 


Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns. 
FRENCH SYSTEfS1. 


Mills, 
Baker and [lallory Sts. 


No. Manayunk, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 





R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 
CLOBE DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Warps and Skein Pyeing. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 





-_ of our popalarity is no secret to our customers 
I H E SE R E | Experience has taught them that we give them 
better work and better service than they can get 


elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jaspor Street above Clearfield Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
Dyers of All Kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps. 


ATLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO ATLAS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Weol Berring. Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARKUURST DOUBLE 
CYLINDER BURR PICKERS, Steel Ring and Metalic Burring 
Machines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 


OLD METALLIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WETH STEKEL RINGS 
Self Feeders for Pickers and Cards. Picker and Machine Brushes. 
Atlas Emproved Side Drawisg Machines and Creel. 


ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«Dyers and Finishers, 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 

FIRTH ce F'OsSTHBR coa., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Breome %. 
WORKS: Vayler. Emerald and Adams %t.. Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 9 *oveus'or'™” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 











DUNCAN c&e BAIL IIB, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, “*“°°"*conoes, n. y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILL HAVEN, PA. 








HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHEET, FEF. I. 


HAs - 


The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS, 


DEALERS IN Ontario & Lawrence Sts., 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS f . 
All Numbers Up toi40. 2 Ply in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Combed Peelers, Egyptians, & 

Sea isiands hy er 








i 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00. *22=272o%.2"- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehblheim o | M. 











BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





COLUMBIA PRINT WORKS, 


Bleachers, Dyers, Printers and Finishers, 


OF ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
3-4 ind 6-4 Woolens and Mixed Cassimeres, 


ALSO 


Cottons and Linens. 


JOHN CAPSTICK & SONS, Montville, N. J. 


Freight via D. L. & W. R. R. 
New Werk Office, Lawrence Building, 190 West Broadway. 





Wma. DUDLEY, Pres. Isaac H. ROGERS, Treas. JOHN MCPARLAN, Mer. 


PHILADELPHIA LINEN FINISHING COMPANY, 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF LINEN 
Towels and Damask, also Tarkey Red Damask, Centre Covers, 
Doylies, Napkins, Carriage Robes, Dusters, ete. 
Frankford Ave. and Tacony &St., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


J. HOWELL aereee 
COTTON, 


ANILINES for’ WOO. and 
EATHER. 
18 BURLING SLIP, - ¢ ala YORK. 


Telephone 3799 John. 
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DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 








Ww. J. Matneson & Co. uta. 


3 IMPORTERS AND 
‘ MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 

é Boston, 

3 Philadelphia, 

‘ Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD (0. 


40 STONE STREET. NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 






Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


TEXTi1LE WORLD 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tae Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t.. PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS EXTRACTS, #iex2r= 
MIOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 








All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 





New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





NEW BLACK FOR COTTON. 
COLONTIAL BLACK! 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. UNEQUALED FOR DEPTH OF SHADE. 
Users of Black should investigate. Fastest Cotton Black on the market. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., - ° ° BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y , Toronto and Montreal. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. _BLEACHERS 0! 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 


E.M. THAYER : 
Importer and Manufacturer, 

106 & 112 BROAD STREET, 

‘BOSTON, MASS. t 

Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, ANILINES, EXTRACT CUTCH, GAMBIER, SUMAC, LOGWOOD, Etc. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, MILL SUPPLIES. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & CO. 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. {35 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts, 


FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton colors, 
novelties and specialties for calico printing. 














—- MANUFACTURED BY — 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 





¢ 
——_+--- 


New York Philadelphia 
100 William St. 109 No. Water St. 


Boston Chicago 
163 Oliver St. 145 Kinzie St. 


Schoelikopf 


Hartford & Hanna Co. 
BUFFALO. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and 
Neenah Chemicals 


Watertown Milwaukee 
Paterson 105 Reed St. 
; Central Building Cincinnati 
Providence Kansas City | 
33 Exchange Place 413 West 5th St. 


— 
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SADLER & COMPANY, Ltd. 


MIDDLESBROUCH, ENCLAND, 


Manufacturers of 


ALIZARINES 


desire to notify the trade that they have recommenced the manufacture of 





Alizarines, and having completely remodeled their works, and installed 
new and modern Machinery, are prepared to offer their products to Ameri- 
can Manufacturers, Print-works and Dyers, with every assurance as to the 
quality and uniformity of their products. 


Product Samples, with Dyed and Printed Samples may be obtained from 


SYKES & STREET, 


New York. Boston. Philadoiphia. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 





Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1383-6137 F'romt Street, New Work. 





Oo. Ss. JANNEY & Coa., 


INDIGO and SHELLAC 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 


Correspondence Requested, 


JO Kilby Strest. 8 and 10 Letitia Street. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 





DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 





C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamineés, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 








UPON APPLICATION 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILL SEND PAMPHLET ON 


Chicage Office: 
Sodium Works: 16 N. Clark Street. 


Niagara Fall«, Boston Office: 
New York. 45 Kilby Street. 


Every Bleacher Should Know About It! 


FOR WOOL, LINEN, SILK, MIXED GOODS, LACES, 
Mil HOSIERY ,YARNS, MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 


12 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 122 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


age Ss * Iti ° Di t D . 
Aniline Colors! eeise" Sates matched’ ang 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8ST 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CEUNCEINNATIEI. HAMIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 

















Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 





B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 
BLEACHING °° °° >” 


Vo Trouble, 


COTTON Vo Tender Yarn. 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Tol t-M F laleie-letatia-ie 2 BosTONnN. 





Established 1834. H,. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manutacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
| Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. = - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





a DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 





WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


“wee” LOGWOOD EXTRACTS *:s.:°s. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °°‘S.ASESTSESESTHS. oanapa. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., _ Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 
and fall particulars sent on application. 


Dyestuffs and Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens, 


P Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, etc. Agent for 
Chemicals Stutz & Co,, London, W. F. Stutz, Catcutte 
. and Williams & Co , Madras. 


American Aniline Company, 


Emperters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSai EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 











ESTABLISHED 1865+ 


ANCHOR COLOR os MANUPF'NC CO., 


Importers and Pee) Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 
TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates and Sheets. 


{ Superior Quality. 
(Prompt Shipments. 


PROVED ‘TOM - TOMI 


For Dye Houses, Knitting and 
Woolen Mills. 


The Most Up-to-Date Washing and Dyeing Machine 


ON THE MARKET. 

Double Upright Gearing. Attachment for Greasing Bearing 
of Hub. Large Single Centre Cam, giving but One Operation 
to Centre Plunger, Catches to hok iP lungers when not in Op. 
eration Full Automatic. Centre Steady Bar, adding Strength to 
Frame and Steadying Main Shatt. Lid t » Tub ke «ping Liquid 
confined, avoiding Splashing around Machine. Constructed of 

. Best Mate rial. Five Plunger Machine, washes 250 lbs, Goods 
jn one operation. For further particulars address 


FRANK'S WAGON WORKS, 
2731-36 North Sixth Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OUR GUARANTEE: 
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FOR 


[ | 
AND 
REMOVING 


23 West First St., USE THE BERRY WHEEL. 





GN “CYCLONE” FAN 


| Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





STEAM HEATINGs VENTILATING. 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and General Contractor. 
26 Clinton Place, 44 East Sth St., New York. 
Manufacturer of Exhaust Wheels for Merchanical Ventilat. 
: , ing, Cooling. Drying, Remcving Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc. Electric 
hk *\ Motors and Wiring. Sheet Iron Work. 
Made of Wrought Iron, and Steel Blades. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


sncaaiaia Siniietins 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


CARD GRINDERS 


— FOR — 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED, 


Manufactured and fully guaranteed by the 


HARDY MACHINE COMPANY, - Biddeford, Me. 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Write for information and prices. 





SALE AONE EE ORE a ee RSE A tit 





DYEING AND BLEACHING MACHINERY 








BLEACHING “* DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
Z HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES 


a 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


for Woolen and Worsted 


Somerville Machine Works, Finishers. 
SEWING MACHINES 
Somerville, - Mass. pee 


Also, full line of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFAC TURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 











Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING MACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 


Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS, 
54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ARLINCTON MACHINE WORKS, 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Treasurer, 


BLEACHERY, DYE, PRINT and FINISHING WORKS 


MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES Arlington Heights, (Near Boston) Mass. 


Drying and Sulphur Y 

DYE STIC House Poles of Natural ie | } 

: Round Water Grown I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without grown Cedar ITalso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 
knots. grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven Weldon, — Levtanes gg ay er pais, with 

or ithout copper ferules. Square anc a ry ing, 

a napa | ence, is the best gad Geewees Bleaching and Sulphur poles from finer grades of lumber. 

Poles for rolling rugs on, ete 
by, prices and all information from Write for prices and mention Textile World 


E. M. HAEDRICH, FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook: P.0., 
: amden Uo . 
3i1b¢ Wainut St., Philadeiphia. 


ELEVATORS Hoista, Waiters for am ya capacity or CY PRESS WATER TANKS 


weight, Electric, Steams qezeals or ; 2 
ual Motors, Shafting, umps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug ond Restin the World. Send for Catalogue. 


P M Ge Mi nc Machin- Write for 
Paint Mil, Presen, Gearing, Mining and Coiting Mae ite for cos, He F. LEWIS & CO, Ltd, 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 316 Baronne st. 


STARCH STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK. 


J 
DEXTRINE ad GUMS. crscose, u72S222%nona, rn. 
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The Number... 


OF CONCERNS THAT ARE USING 


Caldwell Tanks and Towers 


IS THE BEST EVIDENCE OF THEIR MERITS. 
SCORES OF THEM IN YOUR OWN LOCALITY. 


CYPRESS TANKS. STEEL TOWERS. 


A very complete Illustrated catalogue ‘‘O’’ mailed 
on application. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO.. 202 Brook St. LOUISVILLE. KY. 
Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


| 
| 
i 


Sf 


4 























Cypressis remarkable for its great durability. There isno other wooed se 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
The Cypress Lumber Co, 





CYPRES TANK... 


FACTORY. For Cleaning Woo! Waste. ete any 

now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 

APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.!. Send for 
ectrenular. 





wootrorp, Cedar & Cypress Tank & Vat Factory. 


OFFICE: 


Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. R. R. 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of all kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is large and well equipped and our yard is well 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates on 


anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 





DYEING, ETC., MACHINERY 


American Too! & Machine Co., 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





Manufacturers of 


| Weston 
=~ Hydro 


Extractors 








| Special Machines 
for Acid Work. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Friction Clutches, Etc. 


Delahunty 
Dyeing 
Machine 
Co. 


PITTSTON, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
Dyeing Machinery 
for 
Raw Stock, Wool, Cot- 
ton, Rags, shoddy, Waste 
ete. 





Hosiery Dyeing, 
Shirts, and Drawers, 
Hats and Caps. 


Chroming and 
Hosiery Oxidizing 
Machines, 


Machines are 
rlaced on trial. 
Guaranteed todo 
firstclass work 
or no sale. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 
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Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjastabie. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 


Worth Adams, Mages. 
Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 


Boston Office, 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 





WOOLEN MACHINERY 917 


LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 





Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS, Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No, 1522. 
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Dryers for Heavy Felt 


Tentering and Drying Machines 
on Pipe System. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 





SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agi., 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Machine Company, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Mon Witke, 88 Cambridee St. wear Wedstersg. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 

2 Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
by wee longer I life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

: “ uniform speed, and most 








ertant of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer to 


largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS. OF 
STHHDI: CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc., REPAIRED. 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, WM. H. H. SLACK 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. SHODDY Bain 8 


You want the best, We build the 


HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, | Carbonized Stock 
BRIDGETON, : R. 5. A Specialty. 
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THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY 


VENTILATOR 


FOR WOOLEN 
AND COTTON MILL 
BUILDINGS. 


NATIONAL PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 


MAEN OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICES: 
723 Drexel Bi'dg., Phila. New Work, Chicago, Boston. 


DON’T USE A aieer cUTTLING MACHINES 


For all kinds of Gray or Finisbed Stuffs, 


FIVE YARD TABLE cus. A. JOHNSON & C0. i 

















Now York and Providence. AGENTS. 


Co, 





- OF ALC KINDS, FOR ALL USES ~ 
FOR Com,.oRe. sTople alo SHAKER ScREENS 

JCS. WAS AERS . STAMP BATTERIES. mip. & 
SMELTING WORKS, SILVER REOUCTION & _—) 


ONCENTRATING WORKS Bc &e _~ 
‘ SLOMAN IAL SS Aa 


The AWC Measurer. Zea “S 
More Accurate. 


sinintrsoe 3% Garwood, New Jersey. 
Parks &z Woolson PERFORATED COPPER 


Fer Woo! Sceuring. Renser Bexes 


MACHINE co... and Dyers of Raw Coetton. 
, . "' Screens Especially for the 
Springfield, Vermont, . » Bi Be Woolen Milis. 


Corresvondence solicited. 


SE ape 





. Jd 
eee 3 
eens 





PERFORATED BRASS & COPPER 


For Wool Washing Machinery. Rirnser Boxes. False Bottoms 
aed Drainers. Also Burred Metal for Cloth Finishing. 


Estimates cheerfully given. 171-173 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK. 





SAVOCGRAN | an anny 
| ANYTHING. 
|| INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, 





KNITTING MACHINERY 








THE INVINCIBLE 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 


It is the only 
full automatic 
machine made 
te be fastened 
to a bench, occu- 
pying no more 
space than semi- 
automatic 


machines. 


A simple and positive attachment can 
be applied for making high spliced 
heels and double soles automatically. 
at the same time the heel and toe are rein- 
forced by an extra thread. The splicing 


arrangement is supolied with yern from a | 


bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not 
from a small cop such as is usually used in 
devices of this kind. 

Tee only successful yarn changer 
is applied to this machine. This device 
changes the yarn automatically at heel and 
toe, oratany desired point in the knitting 
of the stocking. It does not require a re 


volving bobbin which is commonly used jn | 


similar devices, but allows the use ofa full 
size winder bobbin or cone tor each yarn 
used. Itis perfectly positive in its opera- 
tion, is imple and well built, and is recom- 
mended as filling a popular demand. 

In knitting “string work,” a leese 
course is putin asa guide for cutting off 
each stocking. A loese course can be 


It has a simple 
and positive at- 
tachmen.: for put 
ting in and 
taking out an 
extra thread in 


heel and toe auto. 


matically. 


be putin for looping the toes. This isa 
great ad vantage ia fine gauges. 

Attention is invited to the new method 
of transferring tops to the needles of ma- 
chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 
ribbed leg hose. 

The method of doing this is entirely new, 
and must not be confounded with the ordi- 
7 method of transferring with a quill 
iing. 

The speed of the machine is reduced 
just before changing from circular to reci- 
procatory knitting, thus avoiding all shock. 


| All parts are interchangeable. 


y changing cylinders only, the machine 
will make either fine or course guuge of 


| goods. 


The Invincible is a compact, light run. 
ning, full automatic machine, simple in con. 


| struction, has few parts. runs at high speed, 


occupies small space, and is put upon the 
market at a price that defies competition 
from either full or semi-automatic ma 
chines. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C. CO. 


It mav be seen in operation either at our Factery, at Pawtucke’, B.E.,U.8. 4. or 


at our branch office, Room 370, BoURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S. A. 


ence invited. 


Correspond.- 
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NYE &« TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 





OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 





McMICHARL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 


es 


_........_ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


_ Largest Production. Best Qual- 
ity Fabric. Durability, Econ- 
omy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description an 
“ Samples furnished upon Appiicatior 
to the 


__________ MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. C0. 


— NORRISTOWN. PENNA 
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EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 














Having completed the installation of their OWN 


Mercerizing, 
Bleaching and Dyeing Plant 


and grouped under one Roof at this address 


the various Edging plants purchased by them last year, 


are now enabled to make 


Prompt Deliveries on all 


EDGINGS AND BRAIDS. 


Weekly output increased to 7,000,000 yards.... 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited. 


DARREL, T\ Worl) 


KADLANGAND ANA ANIANONNID 
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-__ BRANSON MACHINE: Co, 


506 N. American St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, Wioncer Buittders of 


Knitting - Machinery 
ais FOR pre tes HOSIERY. Wel m 
Or is) a Two-Feed 
Power, Ribbers. 


Loopers and 
Open Top Parts. 


Or — a ge FE Presses 
Hold Down. So and 


One-half, : ; y i Boards. 
Three-Fourth 


Estimates 
for Plants 


OF Complete. 
7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. All Sizes, all Gauges. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 


THE “NEW VICTOR’ 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A Full Automatic Seamless Machine for Ladie»’ Hose, 
Malf Hose and Footing. Misses’ and Children's 
Ribbed Hose; With Reinfercing Thread 
Automatically Inserted. Thoroughly En- 
terchangeable in All Its Parts. 
Built by the Taft, Peirce Mig. Co. which 
isa guaranty of perfect work manship. 


MORE SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED 


Than any Machine on the Market. 


Automatic Yarn-Changer and Plaiter 
and High Splicer Readily Applied. 


Positive and Fully Automatic in ever move 
ment. 


American Knitting Machine Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


South asd West. 

Louis P. Haight, Agt., Pennsylvavia, New 
109-110 Lyman Butidsng, Jersey, Delaware, 
Mu-kegon, Mich. Maryland and 

New England and Kentucky. 
New York. Howar: W. Harley, 

F. H. Potter, Agt .cor. Agt., 2515 Germantown 
Stewart and Conduit Avenue, Philadelphia 
Sts., Provi ence. R. J. Pa. ’ 
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- JAMES TAYLOR, 


Knitting Machinery 


FOR 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


New and Second Hand.) 

Selling Agent for the Celebrated Stafford & Holt 
Ribbed Underwear Machine. The only Un- 
derwear Machine with A PERFECT TAKE- 
UP. The best on the market. 


Builder of the only Practical BACK-WINDING 
MACHINE. Kavels any class of Knit Goods, 
including 8-feed Tuck Stitch and Plated Goods. 








Largest establishment in America making a special- 

; ty of new and second-hand Knitting Machinery, 

et ae —¥ for wind Knitters, Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Stop- 

, © ieoet pont pee ad po tring . Motions, Finishing Machines, Dryers, Fleecers, Etc. 

WRITE US—If you wish to sell your machinery ; if you are in need 
of machinery. 


Catalogue and Circulars on application. 


835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia. 


HIGH SPEED 
RIB KNITTING 





MACHINERY. 


UR latest model machinery has been de 
Signed to run at very bigh speed, 
giving large production. This is accom 
plished with fewer seconds, less preakage 
of needless, less jar and wear end tear on 
machines than has been customary at lower 
speeds. 


We also make special... 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING 
MACHINES 


for fancy golf stockings, bathing suits, 
sweaters, toques, toboggan caps, skirts, etc 


OUR MACHINERY ENABLES MANUFACTUR- 
ERS TO “LEAD THE PROCESSION” IN- 
STEAD OF STUMBLING ALONG 
WITH THE CROWD. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, - - N.Y. 
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Pepper Moanufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock "Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CIRCULAR 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop motions 
complete, for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
SWEATERS, 
CARDIGANS, 
CUFFS and ANKLETS. 
} The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
/ which Rack or Shog the needles for fancy 
borders; also built for automatic striping; and 
with from 4 to 16 feeds for underwear. 


Leighton Machine Go,, Manchester, WH, 











ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUILDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 
; 7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 





Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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THE FISHER | ACME 


CNITTING macuINE company, | AUtOMatic Knitter, 
ee Be FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Circular Rib Machines) == ——n 


Of Highest Speed, Less Needle 
Breakage, Less Seconds, Lar. 
gest Production. 











OUR NEW ROTARY STEAM PRESS 
for Knit Goods in the Roll. 


Steaming, pressing, drying and folding 


in one operation. 
SLEEVERS. ‘Two styles. 
STRIPER FOR RIB GOODS. 


24 feeds. Cut 14to inch. 


| Best method of transferring 
THE UNIVERSAL CLOTH TURNER ribbed legs and tops. 


with radical improvements. | 
: ree Greatest production of perfect 
IMPROVED BRUSHER. work at least expense. 


THE UNIVERSAL UPRIGHT DRYER. re 


' Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 


Our machine: are all ot new design from Company, 
new patterns and of best material and good | 


workmanship and sold at fair prices. Send FRANKLIN + N. H. 
tor catalogue and estimates. Philadelphia Office: 


Knickerbocker Building. 
UTICA, N.Y. Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 
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% AND % AUTOMATIC. 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamiess Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’WNeill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 


Knitting Machinery 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 
2079 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC GERMANTOWN HOSIERY MACHINE WORKS 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY ror CARDIGAN JACKET and 
Combination Suits, CIRCULAR KNITTING FVBACHINES 
Sweaters, For Shirts and Hosiery. 
Richelieu Ribs, Cylinders and Dials 
Cuffs, : Orall kinds made and bardened. 
Shamed Gwiee Ribs, GERMANTOWN SKEIN WINDER and 
Rib Tails, etc. LINKS FOR DOUBLE RIBS. 


Over 1000 machines now in operation. Special Machine and Jovobing Work 


-romnpti¢ ade 
Just now we are making a speciality of 14 Promptly Attended to. 
and 16 feed machines for stripes. ; 











Correspondence rolicited.... 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFE. CO., GEORGE W. LINDLEY, Prop., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 5122 Wakefield St., Germantown, Pa 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS: 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





a 
a ws. PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


APSON IS1d-21 TAYLOR ST. 
io Pl 
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Reliance Machine Works. : THE 

RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. i. CRAWFORD 

; Hollow Steam 
Plate 

Press 


For KNIT OR 
WOOLEN Goops. 


The most reliable ma- 
4 chine of the kind on the 


HART, 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA 


Sere 


Wseuemenenyy 


" J.J. Crawford & Son, 


Nashua, N. HM. 





CHAMPION ‘HOSIERY ‘STAMP. 


The only Menten ¢ Seams: for theme Under- 
wear and all Woven Fabrics. 
Blocks for Printing Hosiery. 


505 W. LEHIGH AVE., PHILA., PA, 


Hot Plate Serew Press tor Hosiery Trade. 
Write for Prices and Particulars 


CHAS. 
Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., 








HEPWORTH & CO. Sas 
alienenen Patent Loopers. 


Loopers and Automatic 


Knitting Machines. 
Wm. Beattie & Son, 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., COHOES, N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


EXCELSIOR SEWINC MACHINE CO. 


W. Cc. VonBUCH WALD, Prop., Dealer in 


SPECIAL SEWINC MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


Sole agent for the wg High Speed Double Thread Trimming Machine for Con. 
cealed Hosiery Welting and Underwear. 

Fabric trimmers put On all makes of machines. 

All makes of machines Repaired, Altered and Rebuilt. 

Correspond 4nce solicited. 


120 NO. 7TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


want ody 206s LAGINGS “ass 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, Tipped and Tasseled. 
JOHN CATHCART & CO. 
115 Franklings. New yoru, HEPNER & HORWITZ. 30 Howard st w.y. 














930 
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CHARLES COOPER, 
AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


ACTURER OF 

Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. 


KNITTING MACHINE 


Flat Rib Knittin 
Wheels, 


Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. 


BENNINCTON, VT., 


Patent Springs for Dyein, ards. 
Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 





5. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


BRISTOL, PA., U. S. 


Manufacturers of 
New and Improved 





BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built. 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 





NECK SHAPING MACHINES 


For automatically centering the neck on Underwear Shirts. 
400 to 500 Doz. PER DAY at a cost of from 25 to 35 cents per 100 doz. 


no pencil or chalk marks on goods. 


Easy to operate. 


Crimps from 
I 

Leaves 
Runs by power. In- 


creases production more than 100 per cent. Curtails the cost of labor 150% . 


Send for circulars. 


See cut and description in July number, page 70. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CoO., 


SAUQUOIT, N. Y. 





COHOES,al 


Border Machines 


‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, & 
i en re ae | _ 


‘SOUTTOeM YN) 


Je] UOI9AE BAL pue INDY 





THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOEZES, N. yY.— 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


tor Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
aa Write for Catalogue. 


CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 
4 Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self Oiling Rrackets 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers ot 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for maging Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
ae banding, etc. Winders, Deublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 





Srnecial m-chinery, 





AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 


EST 
LA teh ce 
Woolen, Silk and Wor. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 


a Specialty, 


1234 te 150 North 22d S&., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





A Radical Improvement — 


— 


Drying Tubular Knit Fabrics. 


The new Johnson Vertical Dryer pleases every 
practical man who sees it, because a glance shows 
its advantages. 

It drys the cloth straight ; itis automatic ; 
only takes up 4 ft. floor space; it stretches 
and rolls cloth perfectly ; the speed is regu- 
lated to suit any condition or goods. 


The president of one of the largest tactories in New 
York State says: ‘*No other Dryer can compare with it. 
I want no other in my plant.” 


Come and see it if you can or send your foreman. 
Send for circular anyway 


E. M ANTISDEL, Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
Utica, N. Y. 


wm T LEVWTNER, Gloversville, VN. V.. General 
Sales Agent for U.S. and Canada. 





FRANK RITTENHOUSE, 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Good facilities for economical and high grade work. CYLINDERS AND 
Di ALS TO ORDER. Gauges & Sta.duards ground at reasonable rates. Also machine 
jobbing in all its branches promptly attended to. 


SHOP: 21706 Hanceek Street, Phila., Pa. Telephone 5-27-36. 
RESIDENCE: G12 Swede Street, NORRISTOWS, PA. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 





Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paint and Whitewash Your Mill Without A Brush 


< By the Spray System which has proved to be 
=; quicker, better and cheaper than brush work. All 
the buildings at World’s Fair were painted by our 
system. No scaffolding needed. In any good sized 
plant it saves its cost in a short time. Does the work 
of a dozen men. Applies oil and water paints, kal- 

_ somine and white wash. 


Prices, No. 1. $40; Wo. 2, $50; f.0.b. N.Y. 


TRIUMPH MACHINE & MFG. CO, - 209-11 Hester St., New York. 
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BRAIDING 


COSHH HOO Oe 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


O04 Pearl St., Providence, R. !. 


MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS, 
o- 0-0 6 0 6 6 6 6 6 666-6 4 


o-¢ 6-6-6 6-4-4 + 





WEHIMAR BROS., “svuracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN Ged. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


2046 amber St., 


Fhiladeciphia. 





Telephone Connection, 


BRROUT ctw F'ITH ME'G. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill. Allegheny Ave. and Emerald t., 


PHULADELPHIA. 





A GOOD LISLE THREAD FINISH 
CAN BE PRODUCED ON COTTON 
HOSIERY by my special finishing ma- 
chine at a trifling cost per dozen. 
Adds much more to the selling value. 
A boy can run the machine and finish 
40 dozen to 60 dozen per hour. Write 
me. 

SAM’L H. PEEL, Wakefield Mills, 


Fisher’s Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


GEORGE W. KAVANAUGH, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Everything Used 
in the Manufacture 
and Trimming of 
Knit Underwear. 


COHOES, N. Y. 





LEwWwis JON Es, 
60% and Media Sts , Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES country.” | EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE 





CROCHET LACE EDCINCS 


TAPES—BRAIDS—THREADS 


DOMETS-—CAMBRICS-—SILESIAS 
FLEMING c& CHAPIN, 


229—CHURCH ST.—23! 
PHILA. 
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LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of al) kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 








(STETSON PATENT) 

F CUTTER Cutter _| 

> | B RIBBER B Ribber| 

FINISHER Finishe. 

« | INSPEC "Rr , inepect'| 
ARRANGED TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 

~—_ complete svstem tor keeping account 
of p . 


iece work in Knitting ills, Shirt 
and (4 





at.suly138 














llar Factories, etc. 


E.H.FOSTER & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. COHOES, N. Y 








' 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parte for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg , and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Mannufactored by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 














WM. COREY CoO.., 


Manutacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. 3. 


Wm. Breedon's Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 








Our New Emproved Cight-Runszing 
Short Carriage 


KNITTING MACHINE 
is unsurpassed 
for  full-tash- 
ioned Sweaters, 
Jackets, Leggins, recular 
Knit Underwear, Union 
Suite, and all other regular 
and selvage Knit Garment 
Made with 2complete yarn 
carriers and 2 color strip- 
ing attachment 
and has the 
new combined 
Sweater Stitch 
Drop Lock and Tubular Lock. Special Glove 
Machines. Finger Knitting Machines 3 inches 
wicth of needle bed. Rapid 2-thread Lock 
stitch Overseamers. 


ARTHUR MUELLER, “*Srooktve’s.y°” 





ORION TREAT, 


MAN \'FACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED SALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, - Cena. 
All work guaranteed. 








PACE NEEDLE CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agente: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Durbrow & Hearne Mfg Co., 12 Wooster 
Street, New York. James Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Phils 
delphia, Pa. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


for particuiars and samples. address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 


Room 374 Bourse Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


49 Mohawk St... Cohoes, N.Y. 
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TINTON BUTTON S.MC0 


BOSTON MASS 


It Sews on Buttons. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWINC MACHINE CoO., 


164 High St., Boston, Mass. 





NO ROYALTY! 


The Industrial Mfg. Co., presents for OUTRIGHT SALE 


The “Industrial” Overseaming Machine 


which accomplishes with perfection. 
(1) The “Industrial” overedee. 


2) The “Industrial” overseam. 
(3) The “Industrial” welt. 


(4) The “Industrial” concealed stitch. 
THE INDUSTRIAL MFC. CO., Camden, N J. 


...We invite correspondence... 





‘OVERLOCE” MACTHIINE: 
TRADE MARK. (Pat. A 5, 
Patent twice sustained by U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals. ec = 


MAKES OVER 8000 STITCHES PER 
TRADR MARK 


— IT MAKES 
For SEAMING, HEMMING Pe 1. The *OVERLOCK” EL o wr SEAM 
es Se ial ' ls, . 2. The “OVERLO: K’ S©IC  CON- 
Axp OVEREDGING { “ ~ CEALED STITCH HEM OR WELT 
Flat, Ribbed and Fancy Underwear and Hosiery ‘ VJ 8 The “OVERLOCK” ELASTIC OVER 
— -_ ; \ : EDGE 
And for OVEREDGING : I ha aah en diheks a 
Lace Curtains, Ribbons, Belts, Hat Bands, yy seindng trimmi 
ar l ets and othe ries ‘ 4 raw edg 

Flannels, Blankets and other Fabric The “OVE Ri OcK’ TAILOR 
SEAM. (By means of the Fe 


MINUTE. 


ne operation only 
g and covering 


- MADE 


er 
Busine stablished in 1859. 


THE ELASTICITY OF ITS STITCH EQUALS THE FULL STRETCH OF THE GOODS 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


658 RROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


LONDON PARIS MILAN 


DRESDEN 
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WATER WHEELS 


LEFFEL'S samson« cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OO0O Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 








Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, F’a. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING 01 all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 2nd every 
thing requirea for complete POWER PLANT. 


AaAAdress, 3. Oo. Box 124A. 








WE BEG TO GIVE 
cgi ot THAT THE 
¥) \ x0 | and MDdp, 
Sy >, pe i Ton 


7 
r 


ARE, FULLY COVERED BY Nt” 


MATES ANp FOREION ia 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO, uTrp. 
WAYNE. JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ny Eb S- 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS ~ 
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) ay) 
Boston Office, Ames Suildiog 
Woolston & Brew, 141 Broadway, N. Y., N.Y. Managers. 








Established over 30 Years. 


BOILERINE 


The Unexcelled Boiler 
Compound. 


Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of General Excellence at 
Exposition at Atlanta. Ga., 1595, 


REFERENCES. 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. Atlanta, Ga, & 
uaker oy | Dye Works, Phila.. a STRAUS co., 

unteville Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 
Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 55 ereae St., - woh | 
Phenix Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. } wes Say ere 
J n . 


The CLEANER that CLEANS CLEAN. 


SENT ON TRIAL SAVES COST QUICKLY. 
PREPAID CLEANS END TO END. 
TO ANY ADDRESS. No Moisture, No Scale. 
Cocceswaut Stream Tuse Cosas 
— cosTs vou NOT 
| The Coggeshall Mfg. Co., 18 Ufberty “st., New York City. 




















= CHICAGO VIL ILL-SI0 MASONIC TEMPLE +: GINGINNATLO.906 NEAVE BLDG:** PIT 


29 CONTLANOY St 
NEW 10: 


SEND FOR BOO 
BT NEW ORLEANS LA39 CAROMDELET ST. +: SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 2 


CLEVELAND. 0. CUYAHOGABI = 
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WE WANT YOU TO KNOW ABOUT 


The very best friction clutch for every kind of service 
that is made. We call it 


The Frisbie Friction Clutch 


Thousands of them are in use. They have been a 
standard of comparison for 30 years. For full informa- 
tion write 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEWHAVEN, CONN, 
VEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVeVeveVEVEVEVeVEVEVe 


eae ag INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pres., Clarke Merchant, (Pres. of Merchant & Co., Inc. 


Complete Installments Made 


The Company has a complete gency for both the 
WET AND DR SYS ms 
of Automatic Fire Extinguishers. 

Its devices are fully protected by the U.S. Patent Office; 
and have the full endorsement of the Insurance Companies. 

The “International” Head is in all respects the best on 
the market. 

It is the simplest, most reliable, most certain and most effective. 
From 204 to 70 of cost of insurance saved by putting *‘Inter- 
national” Sprinklers in your Mill, Factory or Store. 

Write tor full particulars. 


A Southern Department has been established with an Office at 
The Best. 801 Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


VEVEVEVEVEVEYEYEVYEVYEVEVEVYEVEVEVYEYEYEYE VEVEVEVEY 


Boilers. Tanks. Stacks. 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES. 
“OTIS” FEED WATER HEATERS. 
STEAM and BELT PUMPS. 
THE SUPERIOR PAT’D BOILERS 


WALTER PENDLETON & CO., 
NO. 13 to 21 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


— AGENTS FOR— 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG MFG. CO., STEWART HEATER CO., SUPERIOR BOILER CO., 
Bradford, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. New York. 








: 
: 
: 
: 


BABABABABABABABABABABA 








ane ee ee ee eee ee 


FIRE HOSE : 


Russer. CorTrTon. LINEN. 


OUR AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS 


TRADE MARK 


Is a first-class reliable hose for all indus- $ 





trial establishments and is accepted by 
the Insurance Companies. 


BOSTON BELTINC CO., : 
Write for our fire hose James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg. Agt. & Gen, Mgr. 
Catalogue. Boston, New Yorn. Burraco, 


Oe ee eee eee ae ee eee ioe oe oe foe ee oe oe ee ee ee aoe eee aoe oes 


b4 eee oe ou oe oe 
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——MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
Two Hundred and Fifty representative mills, including 
Twenty-one in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements, Send tor our 1900 Pamphlet. 





189 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


NATIONAL MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
RELIABLE CREDITS. _ 


HE current issue of the «* Blue Book,” a General Reference Book of Credits, is 
ready for delivery and contains about 1,200,000 names, with ratings of the 
most reliable and conservative character. 

If your business is conducted on a safe basis, your credit man must know these 
points about every applicant for credit :— 
WHAT IS HE WORTH: 
WHAT ES His CHARACTER! 
HoW DOES HE PAY! 
The ‘* Blue Book ” tells and is the only Mercantile Agency book that does tell 
these facts regarding every applicant for credit. Rates of subscription, and book 
sent for inspection, upon request. 





OFFICES: 
Vew York City— Roston— Philadelphia - Baltimore—Chicago—St. Louis —Cincinnati—Bufgalo— 
Pittsburg—Syracuse— Rochester—Cleveland — Utica - St, Paul —Kansas City. 


H. HIRSCHMAN, 


Direct selling Agent for Hosiery, Knit Goods and 
Underwear. 


Reliable accounts solicited. 
419 Broome §&t., NEW YORK. 


Established 1844. 


Gilbert BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. Jd. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C. 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. COMB CIRCLES 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. Fallers and Gills. 


New York Branch, 44 Dey &t. 5 . 
and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
Chicage Branch, 35 So. Canal St. PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


Sales Agenctes in all the Principal Cities, 


Cable Address: Engrave. AB C and Lieber’s Codes. WILL 1AM CRABB & c0., Newark, N. J, 








a 








MILL EQUIPMENT, ETC 








ORGANIZED, 1866, 


—£.. 
te 
" —\—1-\ —\\"\ 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J.M. Allen, President. 
w. B. Franklin, Vice-Pres’t. 
7 F. B. Allen, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J.B. Pierce, Secretary. 
L. B. Brainard. Treasurer. 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t Sec’y 





os . 
IT’S 
= was 
MURESCO: May used 
. on the walls 
Sioceaniiiienieentemeniataetaeeeell 


and ceilings of 

a factory at less cost, with less 
labor and better results than with 
any other wall finish on the 
market. 

Send for color cards an 
monials. 

BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicago, Ill 











Oak Tanned or 
WHEN IN W NT Solid Round 
or Rawhide Sewing Machine 
BELTING, belting of the best quality; 
Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


ECO | WATCHMAN’ 


Magneto 


ELECTRIC CLOCK. 


Write for Circular 





Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave.. BOSTON. MASS. 








VASTLY SUPERIOR 


to any on the market is the 


Prentiss 60 Day 
Calendar Clock. 


The movement is strong 
and durable; the Calenuar 
perfection itself; the case 
finely finished; the time 
keeping qualities unex 
celled. 

Also Tile, Frying pan, Pro 

gram and Electric Clocks. 

Send for Catalogue No 1180. 


The Prentiss Clock 


Sas = |mprovement Go., 
Dept. 118, 49 Dey St.. N.Y. City. 














BINCLOSED 


Arc Lamp 
Lighting 


For mills is better than incandes- 
cent lamps. The light is whiter 
and takes less power. The 
lamps are steady, shadowless and 
absolutely safe. 

Would you like to read our 


catalog | 


Lea Electric Mig. Co, 
Elwood, 
Box 1874. Indiana. 
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STEPS TO SUCCESS. 


of ambitious men 
in this country are study- 
ing with The American Cor- 
respondence School of Tex- 
tiles, taking courses in all 
kinds of mill work, and fit- 
for better 





ting themselves 
positions and more salary. 


Wuy Don't You? 


catalogue 





Write for free 


giving full 


Cc. P. BROOKS, Director, | 


New Bedford, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEATILE SCHOOL. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


Oldest in America. 
Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Manufacturers. 





particulars to | 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED AND 
SILK, 


| Instruction given in Derigning, Weaving, 
Carding, Spinning, Chemistry, Dye 
ing und Finishing. 


—— 1900. 


| Day classes open October Ist. 1900; 
Evening Classes open Oct. sth, 1900. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For lilustrated Year Book and other intor 
mation address 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS.. PHILADELPHIA, 





NEW BEDFORD 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


Instruction in Cotton Manu- 
facturing a specialty. 


Machinery from all the lead- 
ing machine shops. 


Universally recognized as the 


BEST EQUIPPED 
and most complete 
COTTON TEXTILE 
SCHOOL 


in the World. 


FALL TERM OPENS IN OCTOBER, 1900. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on 
application to 


Cc. P. BROOKS, Managing Director, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Tentile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America, 


| New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laboratory now Open. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal 
LOWELL MASS. 
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Eco Magneto Watchman’s Time Detectors. Tel., Private Lines and Interior Systems. 
Employees’ Time Registers. Kaliroads, Central Stations and Supplies. 


Philadelphia Electric Construction Co. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 
Room 311 Hale Building, No. 1328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
WALTER DALTON, General Manager. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 
The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Ol! or Crease 
NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


THE HUMPHREY 
James H. Quicter, 11. Employes’ 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work ’ a? 
Knitting. City and Guild, of ze F| t 
London Institute, England. a eVa or 
Information given on all subjects re- hy For Mills and Factories, 


sating to the manufacture and finishing : “Puts the mill all 
. s . P Be on one floor.” Use 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. FeO on) in a dozen ways. 
‘Ex i Send for purticu 

lars. 








Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 


chinery used in the knitting and allied N< “hed S. K. HUMPHREY, 


trades. 


————__—_——_——_— 58 State Street, - : Boston. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR P R INT 


AND MONTHLY RECORD. Instead of Write your 


The only British journal solely devoted to ! 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 4 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. ——SS 
Send for sample copy. The Bates Machine Co. 
N. Y. Life Bldg., 
346 Broadway, New York. 
Special Machines for 


it Millstone Lane, Numbering Tickets. 


Steel and brass stamps for 
LEICESTER, England. ull purposes, 


Send for Catalogue. P.Tanre Penome 


The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construction, it is 
guaranteed to give better 
results with variable quan ¥ 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic- 
ture, but can easily be 
demonstrated to =r prac. ¥ 
tical man. The full gate fs 
principle at all stages of awraence. 
gate opening, and gate 

shut tight first, last and always. Will sheer off obstructions. One, two or three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the most efficient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gears or chain belt and —— wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. [ also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mil] machinery. C. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 





ADDRESS 
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—— SUBJECT. 


Do you use Cylinder Dryers? 

If they are not rapid enough we can double their capacity. 

Tell us what you've got and we will tell you what we can do 
for you. 

One mill writes as follows: ‘“‘ Your attachment to our cylinder 
dryer simply doubles its capacity.” 

We have helped others and can help you 


We also manufacture Conveyors for all materials, Exhausters, 
Heaters, Blowers, Fans, Engines and Mechanical Draft 
Apparatus. Write for particulars. 


NEW YORK BLOWER CO., 
BvCyYRvUsSs, ©. 
New York Office : Boston Office : 


39-41 Cortlandt St., = 185 Summer Street, 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 





Singeing or Gassing Machine for 


Send for particulars about this or any other 
machines for Singeing ali kinds of Fabric. 





inf : 
* 








C. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Sts., Paterson, N. J. 





AIR MOVING 





AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, 


Detroit, Mich. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON, ENG. 


THE BOSTON PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the Rapid Handling of Wool. Cotton Stock, 
Rags, Excelsior, Jute and all kinds of 
Fibrous Material, wet or dry. 


Using the Boston Patent Wool Fan and Patent Switch. 


— 
| ff 
te U ‘ 
t 
TC GCHmiTZLCe® Fat. Switcr | 
PICKER ~OvuSE 









































PNEUMATIC WOOL CONVEYOR SYSTEM SHOWING CONNECTION Wilh GEVYERAL PICKERS AND GINS IN CARGO ROOM 
ALeOwinGe THE USE OF TwO PICKER al Onc Time 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BOSTON BLOWER COMPANY, 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 


Bjcan tor continuous eta We 
build any arrangement of s'ring- 
ing and farnish any desired num. 

# ber of cans, of any length, either 

/ with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
Steel Head Can. It is a big im. 

77 provement as eight years’ expe- 
rience has demonrtrated. This 
upright machine enables cloth to 
run without wide intermediate 
spaces between the tiers, as in 
horizontal machine, thus avoid 
ing “scnimps.” We also build 
Horizontal F ames, but on radi- 
eally different principles from 
most others. Our illustrated cat 

alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomas Puitips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, HR. I. 





THE LOOM FIXER’S FRIEND. 
THE MILL’S ECONOMIZER. 


. STEPHENSON 


"BAR BELT Wit AS), [Od ) 


PREVENTS SLIPPINC, ACTS INSTANTLY 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Adopted by the U. S. Government 


for the Big Belts at the Watervliet Arsenal. 
Result of testing Free Samples, such as 
we would like to mail to YOU. 


May we do so? 


STEPHENSON MFC. CO., 
ALBANY, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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